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alternative models for organization and governance; and Phase 3 
presents' propos^ct model legislation with extensive comment on 
implementation of regulations and interagency relationships. The 
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into a voluntary arrangement capable of raising the level of services 
to patrons while maintaining the authority and discretion of each 
library member. (AP) 
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The activity which is the subject of this report was supported in whole or in 
part by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Healthy Education, and 
Welfare. However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect 
the position or policy of the U.S. Office of Education and no official endorse 
ment by the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. 



PREFACE 



This study of the Texa^s State Library System was conducted In 
thr^e phases and a report was published at the conclusion of each phase, 
as follows: 

I. ANALYSIS OF THE GOVERNANCE AND OPERATIONS OF THE SYSTEM 
II. ALTERNATIVE MODELS FOR ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE 
III, MODEL LEGISLATION AND ANALYSIS 

This volume unites all three reports under a single cover. They 
are presented In sequence herein, precisely In their original form, and 
as a whole are entitled A Study of the Texas State Library System * 

The purpose of the study, based on analysis of the library system 
from Its Inception, was to recommend any necessary changes In governance 
and methods which would improve library services. The* reports were written 
to share extensively findings of the consultant regarding the strengths 
and weaknesses of existing arrangements, to examine in some detail the alter- 
natives for making Improvements, and to analyze and support the rationale 
for modification of the current governing arrangements of the library 
system. Proposed legislation for a new system of governance waks prepared, 
together with extensive comment on implementing regulations and inter*- 
agency relationships. 

The object of the proposals is to provide the basis, in practical 
ai;d feasible form, for the development of one of ^hc finest state library 
systems in the United States. They would bring t« :aer libraries of all 
types into a strong voluntary, cooperative, decfc>. ^ llzed arrangement capable 
of raising service to patrons to a new high in the *iistory of Texas libraries 
while still maintaining the individual authority and discretion of each 
library member. 
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I. INTRODlJCTION 



In recent years the llbrarie.9 of the United States have experienced 
an unusual growth In range and depth of services, one which recalls a 
similar period In the early part of this century. This earlier stimulus 
to library development came from a single philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, 
who determinedly gave away a fortune, much of it for the construction of 
library buildings. The recipient communities responded by appropriating 
local funds for operation. In aggregate far exceeding previous totals and 
In communities that otherwise might not have possessed a library for many 
years. 

In recent years the federal government, through a series of 
legislative enactments and appropriations, ushered In a new period of 
library development. Again the communities responded, this time with 
Increased appropriations for buildings as well as additional staff and 
materials. 

. 

Recently state governments began to participate more actively In 
library development, an Initiative which, except for Internal library 
concerns of the state governments, represented for many of them a new direc- 
tion for state policy. While a few states started much earlier than others 
In encouraging libraries, the movement has now become general although not 
universal. In this way a combined state and federal effort has brought a 
new dynamism to this public program, which has evoked an enthusiastic 
response In many local and state library organizations. 

The citizens of Texas and their official representatives In state 
and local government are ^participating In the nationwide movement to 
upgrade a relatively neglected aspect of the country's educational, 
cultural, economic, and recreational service to the people, one which Is 
and must be largely In the public sector of national activity. After 
several years of preliminary study and development by the library community, 
the State adopted legislation to enhance cooperation among libraries as a 
means of enriching library service to the public while obtaining some 
economies of scale In the process. The Library System Act of 1969 pro- 
vides for "...the establishment, operation, and financing of a state 
library system consisting of a network of Interrelated cooperating 
library systems designed to provide adequate library facllltlefl and serv- 
ices to the public." From 1909 the laws of Texas had directed the State 
Library "to encourage libraries" but previously this mandate had not been 
supported by sufficient state appropriations to give It much meaning. 

Even under the Library Systems Act Initial state funds were token 
In nature until Fiscal Year 1976. However, the State Library utilized 
1.8 million dollars of federal funds in FY1975 to provide the first 
substantial Impetus to systems' operations. This provided the first 
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significant opportunity to test the viability of the organizational 
structure for library cooperation set forth in the 1969 legislation. 
The second year (FY1976) saw the first large state appropriation, about 
$1,000,000, for implementation of the Systems Act, to which approx- 
imately an additional $1,800,000 of federal funds were allocated, subject 
to appropriation. 

Immediate operational problems arose as soon as Increased funding 
enabled substantial cooperative endeavors. From members of the ten 
library systems created in the State, each supervised by the largest city 
library located in the area, arose many suggestions for improvement in 
the program and its operation. Conflicts regarding both resource alloca- 
tion and organizational relationships became numerous. This situation 
appeared to threaten the hoped-for growth and development of a poten- 
tially powerful means for extending library service to the citizens of 
Texas. 

Rather than overlook the evidence of malfunctioning organizational 
relationships, the State Library took the leadership in initiating a 
study of operations to date, with the objective of acting quickly to 
remedy any awkward or unsatisfactory aspects of governance and operation 
under the Library System Act by changes within existing legislation, or 
by new legislation, or both. In arriving at propo8«id changes, it was 
proposed that the views and experience of the library community should 
be applied to the problems, in the analysis of possible solutions, and in 
the final resolution. 

Public Administration Service (PAS) a not-for-profit management 
consulting organization serving the public sector since 1933, was re- 
tained to carry out the study with extensive collaboration of the library 
community. The Texas State Library and Historical Commission, the Systems 
Act Advisory Board, and a Systems Study Advisory Committee, as well as 
the State Librarian and the Division of Library Development of the State 
Library, officially represent the library community of the State in 
receiving and acting upon each report made by the consultant. In order, 
however, to encourage full participation the State Librarian directed that 
relevant questionnaires be distributed to system libraries and that 
copies of the reports be distributed promptly to all public libraries 
who are members of the systems established under the 1969 Act, and to 
other libraries indicating an interest, in order to obtain their comments 
on the issues raised. 

The following four reports will Issue from the study, of which this 
is the first: 

Phase I Progress Report . Analysli of Organization, 
Operations, and Governance of the Existing State Library 
System. December 1975) 

Phase II' Progress Report . Analysis of Alternative Management 
Systems and Development of a Proposed Model for the Governance 
and Administration of the Texas State Library System. 
(January 1976) 



Phase III Progress Report , Draft Model Legislation for the 
Texas State Library System. (February 1967) 

Final Report . A Final Report of the Governance of the 
Texas State Library System and Proposed Legislation. 
(March 1976) 

Based on the Phase II Progress Report, it is anticipated that the 
Commissionp Advisory Board p and Advisory Committee will select a modified 
governance model appropriate for the Texas State Library System, and the 
Consultant's work in Phases III and IV will reflect this choice in a 
proposed revision of the system legislation. The Final Report will then 
be further subjected to the scrutiny of the official bodies and the 
library community as a whole, with the hope and expectation ultimately 
of presenting to the Texas Legislature in 1977 a legislative proposal 
which will be representative of the aspirations of the library community 
of the State. By building successfully on the systems (ftncept initiated 
by the first act, it is hoped that an improved system of governance will 
enable the libraries of the State fully to achieve the forward-looking 
goals of interlibrary cooperation. 

Study Methodology 

In conducting the study, extensive documentation regarding t^e 
development of systems in Texas under the 1969 Act was supplied by tlie 
State Library, including plans of service, contracts, historical reviews, 
and statistical material. Additionally, existing law, rules and regula- 
tions were provided. 

Extensive interviews of State Library personnel were conducted. 
These included meetings with State Librarian Dorman H. Winfrey and 
Assistant State Librarian William D. Gooch, often with the participation 
of one of the Special Consultants. Several lengthy scheduled interviews 
were held with personnel of the Division of Library Development, including 
Raymond Hitt, Director, and Patricia Smith, Manager of Planning and 
Management. There were also numerous conferences as the work of the 
study progressed. 

Visits were made to each system's headquarters. Special Consultants 
who participated in most of these visits were Lester Stoffel, Director, 
Suburban Library System; Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Director of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science; and Keith Doms, 
Director of the Free Library of Philadelphia. Mr. Stoffel went to El 
Paso, Dallas, and San Antonio; Mr. Trezza to Amarillo and Houston; and 
Mr. Doms to Lubbock and Fort Worth. Dr. John 0. Hall, PAS Project Director, 
visited all ten Major Resource Centers. On two occasions, during the 
presence of the Special Consultants, extensive discussions were held with 
the State Librarian and other officials of the State Library regarding 
the findings. 

A frequent pattern of the visits in each headquarters consisted of 
discussion of system affairs with the MRC Director and perhaps the Assistant 
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Director, followed by a meeting with the System Coordinator, In several 
Instances, afternoon meetings were then held with library directors of 
member libraries. Several meetings were held with members of Advisory 
Councils, and sometimes Advisory Council members were present during 
the meetings with library directors. Time permitted a few individual 
interviews of directors of member libraries and Advisory Council members. 
Some additional views of member librarians and system staff were obtained 
by telephone. 

Special Consultant Ellen Altman of the faculty of the Library 
School of the University of Toronto, examined the performance measures 
and program statistics of the systems and member libraries as they have 
a bearing on development and evaluation of system services. 

James W. Doyle, Staff Associate of PAS, prepared the questionnaire 
sent to member libraries and Advisory Council members. He tabulated and 
analyzed the results and wrote the corresponding chapter (VIII). He 
wrote Chapter VII, Profiles of the Ten Major Resource Systems and prepared 
the accompanying tables of Appendix A. He also wrote the chapter on salary 
levels and staffing, as well as participating generally in the preparation 
of the Phase I report. Mrs. Katherlne McMurrey, Special Consultant with 
valuable previous experience in the State Library and the Legislative 
Reference Library of the State, reviewed the development of library systems 
in Texas and wrote part of Chapter II dealing therewith. She contributed 
to the development of the questionnaire and reviewed much of the draft of 
the report. In addition she researched many of the principal questions 
presented and supplied the study staff with relevant publications from the 
Professional Library of the State Library, v^lth the excellent assistance 
of its librarian, Mrs. Frances Brownlow, and from other sources. 

Some participants in the preparation of TLA's 1964 Plan for Library 
Development and in the drafting of the Library Systems Act of 1969 were 
consulted. 

Initial contacts, to be extended subsequently, were made with 
school, special, and academic librarians, especially the latter, to deter- 
mine their Interest in cooperative programs with public libraries under 
more formal sponsorship and funding. 

A particularly important means for obtaining the views of each 
interested m<smber library was by questionnaire. The response was excellent 
with all ten MRC's, 166 Area Library and Community Libraries returning 
completed questionnaires. 

The experience of other states was drawn upon extensively through 
relevant literature and by personal visits to Illinois and New York. The 
wide experience of the Special Consultants was also brought to bear in this 
respect, especially with respect to Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

As the study progressed, the reaction of personnel of the State 
Library and member libraries was sought with respect to identified problems 
and the need for modifications of structural arrangements and operations, 
program content, and administrative procedures. 
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II. THE LIBRARY COMMUNITY URGES COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 
FOR LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN TEXAS 



State-wide library development was a key Issue with members of 
the Texas Library Association for at least a decade prior to adoption In 
1969 of the Library Systems Act. In 1962 the Library Development Committee 
of the Association was charged with the responsibility for designing a 
basic plan that would upgrade Individual libraries, and, at the same 
time, provide for cooperation among libraries at the local, district, 
regional, and state level. The Skeletal Plan for State-wide Library 
Development , as It was called, was the first such plan for Texas that 
envisioned the systems concept (Texas Libraries , 1963, pp. 53-69). 
The pattern of service recommended In the Plan was based on cooperation 
among all types of libraries and did not limit participation to just those 
libraries supported by tax dollars collected at the local level. The 
Plan also called for revision of the library laws of Texas, for checking 
the feasibility of Implementing voluntary certification of librarians, 
and for the accreditation of libraries. The Association then began five 
years of work publicizing the Plan and campaigning for the Improvement 
of state-wide library services. Other developments also occurred during 
these formative years that Individually or In combination provided impetus 
to adoption of the Systems Act. 

In July, 1963, a subcommittee of the Library Development Committee 
began preparing standards for public libraries serving areas containing 
50,000 or more residents. For libraries serving fewer people, the Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of the American Library Association's 
Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries ( Texas Library Journal , 
1964a, p. 30). Standards were later devised for school library programs 
and for college and university libraries. These published Standards, 
along with the supplementary "Guidelines for Measuring Progress" ( Texas 
Library Journal , 1965a, pp. 24-27) provided the goals and measures deemed 
Important for Implementing the State-wide Plan for Library Development , as 
the "Skeletal Plan" later came to be known. 

Suggestions were made by members of the Library Development Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee on Library Laws that also Indicated a growing Interest 
In systems. As early as 1966, the Committee supported the Idea of state 
aid to libraries with a formula favoring systems over Individual libraries 
(Texas Library Journal , 1966, p. 22). 

Influence of State Grants In Fostering Library Development 

Grassroots endeavors of this nature to bring about governmental 
action on an Important public need are a significant part of the system of 
self-government of this democracy. Additionally, federal library programs 
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also were influencfng the course of library affairs in state government. 
The State Library was greatly aided by these programs in its attempts to 
foster library development throughout the State. The provisions of the 
1964 Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) , abetted by adoption of 
enabling state laws, gave this agency a powerful means of assisting 
libraries. The State Library designated the Field Services Division to 
administer the federally sponsored program in Texas. Millions of feder- 
ally distributed dollars brought library activities to a level of dyna- 
mism exceeding any time in the country's history. There was no doubt in 
anyone's mind that one objective of the federal program was, and still is, 
to encourage a greater level of state participation in library development 
and ultimately for the State to assume primary responsibility for many of 
the programs initiated by federal fund's. 

Federal funds were allocated to those local libraries that showed 
a willingness to improve service through increased local tax support and 
to those that indicated a desire to improve service to a level set in the 
Standards and Guidelines approved by the Texas Library Association. Multi- 
county library systems also were encouraged by the State Library staff 
(Texas Library Journal, 1964b, p. 50). 

A state plan for the utilization of the LSCA funds divided public 
libraries into three groups according to population served. Along the 
lines suggested in the Skeletal Plan for State-wide Library Development . ^ 
the State Library Plan designated libraries serving the largest segment 
of population as Major Resource Centers; those serving populations between 
10,000 to 199,999 were designated as Size II libraries or Resource Centers; 
and, those libraries serving populations under 10,000 were termed Area 
Centers or Size III libraries (Winfrey 1965, p. 86). In August, 1966, 
three years after the designation of libraries according to population 
served, members of the State Library staff met with the Library Associa- 
tion's Library Development Committee to set up ten service areas in the 
State. Each service area or district was formed around a Major Resource 
Center Library. The districts also formed the boundaries for field con- 
sultant services provided by the Texas State Library staff (Shultz, Marie, 
1968, pp. 52-53). Later they were to become the basis for organizing 
cooperative library systems. Cooperative efforts varied in the ten 
districts and included interlibrary loan reference referral for the smal- 
ler libraries, centralized book processing, compilation of area union 
lists of serials, and the establishment of workshops conducted for librar- 
ians by the Major Resource Centers. 

The State Government Listens ; 
The Library Systems Act Is Approved 

The First Texas Governor's Conference on Libraries was held 
March 23, 1966, in Austin. Its impact on the acceptance of the systemt 
concept by the lay person was far-reaching. Over two thousand interested 
citizens and professionals dedicated to the idea of better library service 
to Texans attended the day-long meeting. Enthusiasm was high and there were 
suggestions for drafting legislation calling for state aid to libraries. 



the aid to be administered under a systems plan (/ overnor's Conference 
on Libraries, 1966, p. 32). Systems already were in operation in some 
states and similar preparatory steps were being taken in others. Con- 
ferees returned home to begin lobbying for such legislation to be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the Legislature in January, 1967. 

The Texas Library Association's Legislative Committee began 
preparing a library systems bill, but the Committee was unable to complete 
the final draft in time for introduction by the 1967 Legislature. The 
Committee's . completed version was presented to the members of the Texas 
Library Association at the annual conference held in the spring of 1968 
(Whitten, Sam, 1968, pp. 42-49). Members were urged to publicize the 
Systems Code so that legislative support would be assured for passage 
of the bill in 1969. The Task Force Committee created in 1967 by the 
Executive Board of the Library Association intensified its promotional 
efforts through a state-wide public relations campaign. Staff members 
of the Texas State Library served as consultants to the Task Force Com- 
mittee. In addition, the Association retained the services of an attorney 
to assist in the legal aspects of getting the Systems Code passed into 
law. A Citizen's Committee made up of prominent businessmen and civic 
leaders lent its support to the bill (Texas Libraries, 1969, pp. 4-5). 

On February 6, 1969, Senate Bill 122 was introduced in the Senate 
by Senators Jack Hightower and A* M. Akin, Jr. On February 11, a com- 
panion bill, H.B.260, was introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Joe Shannon, Jr. The language of both bills closely followed that drafted 
by the Legislative Committee of the Library Association with one important 
exception: the Association draft carried no provisions for allocating 
funds by formula. The House version of the systems bill, amended in the 
Senate to provide a formula for dispersing funds to the systems, finally 
passed both houses and was sent to Governor Preston Smith on March 17, 
1969. The Governor signed the Systems Act into law March 20, 1969 (Texas 
Libraries , 1969, pp. 3-4). 

Although the actual passage of the Systems Act took only forty 
legislative days, its passage was the culmination of seven years of Joint 
effort between the Texas Library Association and the Texas State Library 
to make the State-wide Plan for Library* Development a plan backed by law. 

The Texas State Library and Historical Commission, the governing 
body of the State Library, was designated by the new law to administer 
library systems in the State. Although the State Library had been charged 
from 1909 to encourage libraries, because of its limited means, it had 
served only a modest role in this respect. Over the years It had been 
required to direct much of Its attention to serving the State Government 
itself. The LSCA program had enabled the State Library to focus more of 
its energy on libraries throughout the State, primarily public libraries 
in accordance with federal orientation. Now, at long last, an Improved 
state mechanism had been created for aiding and cooperating with libraries. 
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The Library Systems Act of 1969 did not reflect precisely, however, 
the 1964 Skeletal Plan for State-wide Library Development. In that plan 
a system of service Involving all types of libraries was called for. The 
Act, however, dealt only with public libraries and excluded all other 
types of libraries from membership and from system benefits. The result- 
ing public library systems could contract with other types of libraries 
to obtain services but were not authorized td extend services. This legal 
requirement led, therefore, to the creation of systems with membership 
limited to public libraries. 

The Implementation of the Library Systems Act 

The passage of the Llbraty Systems Act did not result, however, 
in an immediate flowering of library cooperation under its provisions. The 
initial state appropriation was for only $25,000, sufficient merely to 
employ a single staff member as a planner. Nothing was made available for 
program execution. In FY72 the first of four annual program appropriations, 
each for $50,000, was approved by the state legislature. This amount was 
distributed to the ten district library systems according to the legal 
formula in the Systems Act. It was barely enough to keep the systems 
concept alive. Skeptics were reinforced. 

At this low point in the history of cooperative library develop- 
ment, the State Library, aided by the fortuitous availability of LSCA. 
funds received after a long delay, decided that a critical time had come 
for infusing life into the moribund Systems Act. An entire year's 
federal appropriation under LSCA, totaling approximately $1.8 million, 
was allocated to systems development in FY75. This was Intended to enable 
the ten organized systems to demonstrate their ability to plan, organize, 
staff, and direct cooperative services at a level originally Intended but 
until then impossible. 

At the same time, a renewed effort was initiated to Inform the 
State Legislature of the dire need of Texas citizens for more adequate 
public library services, which were lagging well behind national levels. 
Based on two-year plans of service prepared by the ten systems, the State 
Library asked for state appropriations of $2.8 million in FY76 and $3.9 
million in FY77. Although reduced to about one and two million dollars 
respectively, the Legislature then made its first Important appropriations 
in support of cooperative library development. The first year's state 
appropriation of one million dollars for systems operations would be 
supplemented again, under state legislation, by LSCA funds of approx- 
imately $1.8 million. The total thus planned for FY76 exceeded the first 
year of substantial funding by an amount of one million dollars. 

Consequently, the aspirations expressed by the Texas Library 
Association in 1964 began to be realized ten years later, even though 
only public libraries rather than all libraries were to be the direct 
beneficiaries. The responsibility was now passed to the public libraries 
of Texas to demonstrate their ability to work collectively under the new 
law and to achieve a much higher level of library service for their 
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patrons, one which could not have been achieved by continuing under more 
isolated, unstructured arrangements. They were provided $1.8 million in 
FY75, an expected $2.8 million in FY76, and a minimum of $2.0 million in 
FY77 even without expected but unspecified federal funds. The challenge 
was passed to the ten district library systems, and it remains there at 
this time, to prove that the promise of better library service through 
cooperative endeavor can be effectively carried out. Continued public 
support of this concept may rest on their forthcoming record of performance. 
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III. STATE GOVERNANCE OF THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT 



The State of Texas has a single organization concerned with all 
libraries within its borders — the State Library. Other state agencies 
are also concerned with certain specific library sectors, such as in- 
stitutional libraries, school libraries, and academic libraries. Cities 
and counties support local public libraries, and the sponsorship of 
special libraries is varied indeed. The State Library provides a point 
of convergence for mutual library interests; it is by law both the 
servant of the entire library community and the administrative arm of the 
State in library matters. The organization of the State Library is 
depicted on the following page (Chart 1 ). 

In recent years the State Library has been given additional 
duties to assist public libraries in particular. This has been in 
response to federal initiative and funding, and more particularly in 
recent years to the mandate of a new state law, the Library Systems Act 
of 1969. 

The Governor of Texas influences directly the affairs of the 
State Library in all its concerns through his appointive power, budg- 
etary controls, and political leadership. Tlie Legislature has the power 
of legal enactments and appropriation based on its judgment of the value 
of each program of the Library. The responsibility of the agency to 
these executive and legislative branches of the State is reflected daily 
in every major decision of the officers and personnel of the State 
Library. 

Membership in the systems, a measure of system impact, has grown 
steadily over the years as more libraries succeeded in qualifying for 
accreditation. The total number of public libraries reported annually 
can vary on the basis of counting methods as well as factors of establiigh- 
ment. For example, the formation of a county system embracing several 
city libraries has had the effect at times of reducing the number in the 
data—a mere paper change. Keeping this in mind, the total number of 
members of the respective library systems has grown over the years as 
follows : 



Size 


1971 


1972 


1973 


197A 


1975 


I (MRC) 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


II 




49 


50 


53 


57 


III 


111 


lAl 


158 


166 


180 


Total 


165 


200 


219 


229 


247 
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CHART 1 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
December 1975 
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The 247 current membership represents 67 percent of the 1975 
total of 368 public libraries and serves 90 percent of the population 
served by public libraries. Very few of the non-member libraries currently 
meet membership requirentents* 

State Library and Historical Commission 

The State Library and Historical Commission (hereafter generally 
referred to as Library Commission or Commission) was created in 1909 by 
act of the Texas Legislature. It Is composed of six members appointed 
by the Governor and approved by the Senate, who hold membership for terms 
of six years. The responsibilities of the Commission have been augmented 
from time to time. The 1961 legislature made quite clear that the 
'^Commission shall be responsible for the adoption of all policies, rules 
and regulations so as to aid and encourage libraries, It is notable 
that there is no reference in this grant of authority to any particular 
type of library, such as public, academic, school, or special library. 
The authority is broad, in effect charging the Commission to encourage 
all libraries regardless of clientele, organization, source of financial 
support, type of collection, or other distinctions commonly applied 
among librarians • 

9 

The Commission disc lb charged in the same article to ''aid those who 
ire studying the problems to Ire dealt with by legislation," which appears 
to deal with legislation broadly, including legislative questions dealing 
with libraries. 

The law also provides (Art. 5436, Vernon's Rev. Civil Statutes) 
that ''the Commission shall conduct library institutes and encourage 
library association:." The implications of these provisions Include an 
in-service educational role for the State Library on behalf of all 
libraries, and professional and library development through associations 
of librarians. 

Some of the legal provisions relating to the Library Commission 
relate to its role in connection with public libraries in particular, as 
institutions of special Interest to the State. A basic responsibility 
of the Commission is "to adopt a state plan for improving public library 
services and for public library construction." The law specifically 
calls for the plan to Include county and municipal libraries, and calls 
for it to specify "a procedure by which county and municipal libraries 
may apply for money under the state plan..." The Commission is authorized 
to enter into contracts with local authorities for meeting federal require- 
ments in the expenditure of federal funds for improving public libraries, 
and to accept and administer federal funds for that purpose. 

The Commission has a consultative role with respect to public 
libraries, being charged by law with giving advice regarding the establish- 
ment of public libraries, and in operational aspects including book 
selection, cataloging, and library management (Art. 5436a, Vernon's 
Rev. Civil Statutes). 
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A critical responsibility of the Library Commission is the 
appointment of a Director and Librarian, commonly referred to as the 
State Librarian, who is the executive officer of the Commission. 

The Commission's Responsibilities Under the Library Systems Act of 1969 

Additional duties and responsibilities were assigned to the 
Library Commission by the Library System Act of 1969. This law called 
for the Commission to establish a state library system, and proceeds to 
define the system. The ijnplications of the law are clearly that said 
state system actually will consist cif several federations of local 
public libraries, having specified a minimum geographical area and pop- 
ulation. These federations, as district systems, are to work in concert 
with the State Library to carry out a program of service on behalf of 
the citizens of the State superior to what can be done by libraries 
operating in isolated fashion. To carry out the objectives of law, 
the Coimnission was authorized to approve an initial plan for the state 
system, establish Major Resource Systems, designate certain libraries to 
become a Major Resource Center (MRC), contract with each MRC to coordinate 
a federation of libraries in carrying out the plan's objectives, and set 
the standards for membership of libraries in the system. An Important 
limitation on the authority of the Commission appears to be a require- 
ment of local approval for changes in the geographic boundaries of the 
Major Resource SystcriiS. Other author iites/.iatl^f.^ifltties are dealt with in 
more detail in other sections of this report. ' >/ 

Chart 2 on the following page graphically portrays organizational 
relationships established by the Library Systems Act. 

State Librarian 

The State Librarian is the executive and administrative officer of 
the Commission. As such he assists the Commission in the formulation of 
policy and carries out the programs authorized by the Commission in 
accordance with law. He appoints, subject to Commission approval, per- 
sonnel of the State Library. He is also required to ascertain the condi- 
tion of all public libraries and report the results. 

The 1969 Library Systems Act greatly increased the responsibilities 
of the State Librarian. He is the chief executive of .the Commission in 
Implementing this law. He prepares an annual plan for development of the 
system, ' administers the program of state grants, and promulgates the rules 
and regulations. In practice he delegates certain responsibilities to the 
Assistant State Librarian and the Division of Library Development. 

State Library Advisory Board 

This body was created by the Library Systems Act to advise the 
Commission and the State Librarian. with respect to systems policies. 
The five members are all librarians and serve for three years. They are 
required to advise the State Librarian regarding rules and regulations 
formulated by him. In practice they are consulted broadly on operations 
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CHART 2 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
UNDER THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT OF 1969 
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Area Libraries 



Community Libraries 



8 



Non-System Libraries* 



The Commission has six members appointed by the Governor, 

2 

The Advisory Board Is composed of five members, librarians, appointed by 

the Commission. 

3 

Library Boards, city councils, or commissioners courts as the case may be 
for each member library, 
4 

The law does not use the term "electoral college," but It Is descriptive 
of the group composed of one representative of each governing board which meets 
once each year to elect two members to the Advisory Council, 

^Advisory Council Is composed of six members, one of whom must be from the 
governing board of the Major Resource Center, 

^A public library, currently one of ten, designated by the Commission and 
accepted by the governing body of the library to provide central eystem service 
and contract for state assistance, 

7 

Area libraries are designated by the Commission to serve a surrounding 
area with the geographical boundaries of a designated system, and accepted by Its 
governing body, 
g 

Community libraries are accredited by the Commission for membership In a 
system, and may join by action of Its governing body, 
9 

Non-system libraries are encouraged to meet standards for system membership. 



under the Systems Act. Current membership consists of two public librar- 
ians, a school librarian, and two academic librarians. 

Division of Library Development 

This Division of the State Library, headed by a Director, sup- 
planted the former Field Services Division in 1972. It consists of three 
operating sections. Continuing Education, Management and Planning, and 
Network Development, all of which have concerns involving the public 
library systems. Full-time planning and administration of systems matters 
are carried out in this Division. It is the major operating arm of the 
State Library for executing responsibilities under the Library Systems 
Act. 

Establishment of the Division . Many view the Division of Library 
Development as having evolved from the Field Services Division of the Texas 
State Library. Although the new division was never intended to be simply 
a reorganization of the Field Services Division, this fact is often obscured 
due to the similarity and chronology of events during the period of transi- 
tion. In fact, the one supplanted the other. 

Program documentation on the early years of the Field Services 
Division is limited, but it was established to provide extension loan, 
institutional consulting services, and consulting services to public 
libraries through a regionally based staff, a concept originated by the 
State Librarian. The state was divided into six field service areas, 
with a field consultant and part-time secretary assigned to each of the 
following areas: 

1. Dallas MRC Area (now District 5, the Northeast Texas 
Library System) . 

2. Houston MRC Area (now District 8, the Houston Area 
Library System). 

3. Austin MRC Area (now District 3, the Central Texas 
Library System). 

4. South Texas Area (now Districts 4 and 10, the Corpus 
Chris ti Area Library System and the San Antonio Major 
Resource System). 

5. West Central Texas Area (now Districts 1 and 7, the 
Abilene Major Resource System and the Fort Worth 
Major Resource System). 

6. West Texas Area (now Districts 2, 6, and 9, the Texas 
Panhandle Library System, the Trans Pecos Library 
System, and the Lubbock Area Library System). 

The division maintained an active field consulting program from 
Che mid-1960 's through 1973. Organizationally, the division was staffed 
by a director, an assistant director, a secretary, an institutional consul- 
tant, the field consultant staff, staff assigned to the extension loan 
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operations and professional librarianship collection, and clerical support. 
Personnel for the field consultant positions were originally recruited as 
"generalists," with the Job description for the positions requiring "a 
Masters Degree in Library Science plus public library experience." 

Regional offices were leased and maintained in San Antonio, Houston, 
Dallas, Stephenville (for the West Central Texas Area), and El Paso or 
Lubbock depending on the preference of the field consultant assigned to the 
West Texas Area. The division's director, secretary, and the Austin MRC 
Area field consultant were housed in the State Library. 

In addition to a 1970 base salary of $9,860, field consultants 
were reimbursed at the rate of 10- cents a mile for official travel, and $16 
a day for trips involving overnight absences from the regional office. The 
division's operations were funded with LSCA funds with the exception of the 
division director and secretary, whose salaries were paid by the State 
Library. 

Field consultants performed a variety of general consulting and 
technical assistance activities including assisting libraries in prepara- 
tion of grant and system membership applications, compiling annual reports, 
and encouraging library participation in various Texas State Library pro- 
grams. Two workshop series were also conducted annually on topics of 
interest to area libraries. Consultants also were available for speeches 
and presentations to civic, community, and library-related groups, and 
for participation in the presentation and defense of local library budgets 
to city and county governments. The Austin-based staff member devoted 
approximately one-half time to administrative tasks including processing 
of grant and system membership applications, and related duties. 

Each consultant was expected to visit every library in the assigned 
area at least once a year. This requirement coupled with the size of the 
six areas, and the directive in the original job description that "fifty 
percent of working time... be spent in travel," earned the field consultants 
their unofficial title of "road runners." 

The services of the division were generally welcomed by the library 
community, and were particularly appreciated by the smaller libraries of 
the state. Numerous favorable comments about the "road runners" were elicited 
by the questionnaire used in this study. Among the field staff, however, 
it became apparent that a redirection toward more specialized consulting 
assistance wa^ needed. The prospect of reorganization of the division along 
the lines of subject specialization was discussed at a meeting held late 
in 1972, but no decision was reached primarily because of the lack of sub- 
ject expertise among the existing staff. Subsequent events in the spring 
and summer of 1973 were to render such decision academic. 

President Nixon's Impoundment of LSCA funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1973 and proposed zero-funding for fiscal year 1974 threatened the 
existence of the Field Services Division. Faced with the uncertainty of 
continued federal funding, the inability to continue both a program of field 
services and grants-in-aid without federal support, the Field Service 
Division was reevaluated as a part of a general redefinition of the role 
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of the State Library within the framework of funding uncertainties and the 
pending implementation of the Library Systems Act of 1969. From discussions 
begun in late spring 1973, it was concluded that the role and goals of the 
Field Services Division were no longer valid. Consequently, a new organiza- 
tional component of the Texas State Library, called the Department of Library 
Development, was established effective September, 1973. 

As conceived and structured, the new department represented a 
response to the role of the State Library mandated by the Library Systems Act. 
Originally consisting of a director, a coordinator of library systems and 
network, a coordinator of continuing education, a grants administrator, and 
a clerical supervisor, the Division of Library Development evolved to its 
present form in 1974, which is discussed in the following section. 

Organization and Functions of the Division of Li brary Development. 
The current organization and staffing of the Division of Library Development 
is shown in Chart 3. In its present form the division consists of three 
departments organized along functional lines and reporting to the division 
director. The major responsibilities of each component of the division are 
discussed briefly below. 

(1) Office of the Director. As the chief administrative officer of 
the Division of Library Development, the director is responsible for the overall 
direction, planning, financial management, and supervision of the division s 
three departments within the framework of the State Library policies and 
applicable rules and regulations of the Library Services and Construction Act 
and the Library Systems Act. One of the six division directors of the State 
Library, the director works under the general administrative direction of the 
Assistant State Librarian, and confers frequently with the Assistant State 
Librarian and the State Librarian regarding budgetary, administrative, and 
operational matters pertaining to the division. Supervision is exercised 

over all assigned personnel. 

(2) Network Development Department . This department is charged 
with responsibility for the planning, operation, coordination, and evaluation 
of the Texas State Library Communications Network (TSLCN), and the compilation 
and publication of the Texas Numeric Register (TNR) . Work of the department 
includes the negotiation, preparation, and supervision of contracts and per- 
formance standards for network services; staff development, including training 
materials and training sessions, for personnel of interlibrary loan referral 
centers; and evaluation of network performance and the preparation of pro- 
posals for changes in network configuration and operating procedures. As 

a part of its planning responsibilities, the department maintains liaison 
with public, academic, special, school, and other state libraries, and con- 
sortia on the development of library networks, resource sharing, and coopera- 
tive planning. 

The Manager of Network Development executes the planning, budgetary, 
contractual administration, personnel, and supervisory functions of the 
department with the assistance of the Interlibrary Loan Librarian and an 
Administrative Assistance. Primarily responsible for the day-to-day operations 
of TSLCN, the Interlibrary Loan Librarian assigns, supervises, and coordinates 
the work of the department's Teletype Operators, the Operational Assistant 
(who conducts bibliographic searches and maintains TSLCN records) , and 
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CHART 3 



ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING OF THE 
LIBRARY DEVEOPMENT DIVISION 
TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
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*Denotes half-time position. 

**Fundlng for the Program Evaluator position and one Administrative 
Assistant position is currently authorized through June 30, 1976, 



two part-time Searchers. The Administrative Assistant coordinates the 
Texas Numeric Register Project and supervises two half-time Filers engaged 
in maintaining the TNR. Additional duties of the position include coor- 
dination of arrangements for network training sessions, compilation of 
network performance statistics, and delegated administrative and secretarial 
tasks • 

(3) Continuing Education and Consulting Department > Designed to 
provide consulting services and continuing education programs to Major 
Resource Systems, public institutional, and state agency libraries, the 
Continuing Education and Consulting Department also provides technical 
assistance to library trustees and citizens interested in establishing or 
improving local library services.- The department is directed by a manager 
who is responsible for the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
programs of the department including workshops, the development of printed 
and audio-visual training materials, newsletter publication, and the main- 
tenance of a professional librarianship collection. 

In addition to the manager and a secretary, the department includes 
four positions • The Audio-Visual Consultant is responsible for the develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation of consulting services and continuing 
education programs related to non-print media materials and audio-visual 
services. Responsibility for continuing education and consulting in the 
area of outreach and institutional consulting services is assigned to another 
consultant position. The Communications Assistant coordinates workshop 
arrangements and production of workshop materials, edits the bi-monthly 
departmental newsletter. Library Developments , and performs related clerical 
tasks. Maintenance and provision of library services related to the 
department's professional librarianship collection is performed by a pro- 
fessional librarian. 

(4) The Management and Planning Department, The Management and 
Planning Department is responsible for discharging the duties of the Texas 
State Library as mandated by the Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) 
and the Library Systems Act (LSA) . Generally charged with planning, monitoring, 
and evaluating a statewide network of regional library systems, the department 
performs the following primary functions: 

a) Prepares and periodically updates a long-range plan for 
statewide library development. 

b) Designs reporting Instniments and procedures for the 
collection and analysis of data to assess the status 
of Texas library services. 

c) Establishes and Implements a system to administer state 
and federal grants and negotiates, prepares, and monitors 
countract performance standards in accordance with state 
and federal statutes and regulations. 

d) Reviews and recommends funding for LSCA and LSA project 
applications. 

e) Establishes procedures and criteria to evaluate Major 
Resource Systems' and local library performance, and to 
provide program documentation required by LSA and LSCA. 
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f) Provides assistance to the Major Resource Systems in 
planning and implementing cooperative library programs. 

g) Studies and recommends new or revised legislation or 
policies for the Improvement of library services. 

h) Obtains citizen input for statewide planning and develop- 
ment through the Library Systems Act Advisory Board » 
Library Services and Construction Act Advisory Council, 
and other advisory bodies. 

i) Prepares training materials and conducts training 
sessions for system coordinators. 

Headed by a manager, the department is staffed by a Program Evaluator 
a Program Analyst, and threr. Administrative Assistants. 

Systems Operations at the State Level 

The concerns of the State Library with respect to develop- 
ment and operations face in two, distinct directions. The first is toward 
the responsibility which it has been given by the Legislature and Governor 
for the operation of the Systems Act and the requirement of accountability 
for stewardship in this regard. The other is toward the goal of aiding 
public libraries to reach higher levels of service to the millions of 
patrons in Texas. These twin endeavors, sometimes appearing to be in 
conflict and subject to misunderstanding by parties who understand mostly 
one or the other, require a careful balancing and a flexible approach. 
Either excessive demands upon the public libraries applied In greater 
measure and sooner than their understanding and ability to adjust, or 
failure to achieve a reasonable degree of progress in library development 
in the eyes of the state government, could prejudice the long-sought 
program which was ushered in by the Systems Act. The State Library, in 
its operations under the Act is required to steer a course that will 
bring about library development in terms of quality and speed that will 
satisfy both the funding source — the State — and the implementing agencies — 
the public libraries. These dual concerns need to be kept In mind in 
reading the following discussion of operations of the library systems in 
terms of the administrative imperatives faced by the State Library. 

Accountability to state government* . More and more, as public 
expenditures have Increased as a percentage of national income, governments 
are asking what benefits are derived. The State of Texas has recently 
instituted zero-based budgeting as a managerial scheme to provide program 
measurements and relate them to dollars expended^ The State Library is 
subject to this procedure. 

However, the State Library is not solely affected by the need for 
accountability. For those programs involving participation of aided 
library f»s, and especially in the operation of library systems, the 
t ^ and reporting of performance and related costs cannot be done 

: ;jtate Library alone. It requires the participation of every library 
i:iie system. 
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For the public libraries and the systems composed thereof the value 
of this comparative data is also important in planning and management. 
Therefore, the legal and political necessity of reporting performance 
data to the State is a form of self-service, both in securing managerial 
information for libraries' own use and for encouraging continued financial 
and program support from the state government. 

Responsibility to library systems . The State Library has certain 
legal responsibilities to the ten Major Resource Systems set up under the 
Act. A signally Important one is to. prepare annually a plan of library 
development for public libraries of the State. 

In practice, the leadership and coord inative roles of the State 
Library are critical to the full realization of system potential, as can 
be seen in efforts to bolster the strength of cooperative efforts, 
provide guidance in standards, and promote understanding of the program 
potentials in areas of little or no previous experience. Clearly implied 
is the State Library's responsibility for encouraging intersystem col- 
laboration, a matter of particular Importance to the top fifteen or twenty 
public libraries, but one which also can vitally influence all libraries 
in regard to certain services where the artificial boundaries of district 
systems have little meaning. The State Library also is expected to 
re'6eive and consider the mutual concerns of all types of libraries inter- 
facing' with system libraries. Similarly, the State Library has the implied 
responsibility of examining the state's potential role in multi-staf* 
and national system matters and participating in these wider concert under 
the broad mandates of state law on behalf of all-libraries. 

Rules and reRulations adopted under the Act . The State Librarian, 
in accordance with the Act, proposed rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion of the systems and these were adopted by the Commission. In force 
for four years, they were revised in 1975 to serve for the third biennium 
of the Act. They are an important feature for adjusting the cooperative 
systems to meet current needs and to correct observed shortcomings. The 
recent changes constitute a catalog of needs and deficiencies which arose 
from the early years of operations. The four subject areas in the rules 
and regulations are: 

(1) Minimum Requirements for Major Resource Systems 

(2) Minimum Requirements for Major Resource System Membership 

(3) Allocation of State Grants-In-Aid 

(4) System Advisory Council Elections 

The principal elements of the rules and regulations are mentioned 
later in the study in sections relating to their respective topics. 

^ Funding of Systems by the State 

The Systems Act provides a formula for the distribution of state 
funds to the Major Resource Systems: twenty-five percent is apportioned 
equally and the remaining seVenty-f ive on a per capita basis according to 
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the most recent decennial census after having first provided for thf* 
administrative expenses of the State Library. The first distribution 
under this formula followed the FY72 state appropriation of $50,000 for 
library systems, and this same amount was made available each year there- 
after through FY75.None of the $50P00 was used by the State Library. 

Due to the small amount of the state appropriations, $1.8 million 
in federal funds was allocated to systems development in FY75 as previously 
mentioned. The state formula was utilized for guidance, but the funds were 
not distributed precisely according to it. In the sixth year following 
passage of the Act in 1969 the cooperative systems finally were satis- 
factorily funded • 

To maintain the momentum of systems operations achieved in TY75 
it was considered essential to gain a satisfactory level cf state funding 
for succeeding years. Furthermqre continuity of federal funding was 
often questioned and in practice sometimes; delayed. Therefore, the State 
Library, with widespread support of public libraries throughout the State, 
submitted budget requests to the Legislature asking for substantial 
systems funding in FY76 and FY77. Actual appropriations made were for 
approximately $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 respectively, and meant that the 
Systems Act would at last, in its seventh and eighth years, receive impor- 
tant state financial support. 

Federal funds were again expected for FY76 and the State Library, 
in a substantial effort to support the systems concept, decided to allocate 
$1.8 million of these funds to systems, making the combined total $2.8 
million for that year. This exceeded the previous year by one million 
dollars — the amount of the state appropriation. With the appropriation 
made by the State for systems operations in FY77, plus. federal funds in 
a yet unknown amount, the prospects of system financing in that year is 
also good. 

In summary, funding to date under the 1969 Systems Act is as 

follows: 



Systems Allocations 



Fiscal State Funds Federal 

Year Planning! Operations^ Funds Total 

1969- 70 $25,000 $ 25,000 

1970- 71 25 ,000 25 , 000 

1971- 72 $ 50,000 50,000 

1972- 73 50,000 50,0.0 

1973- 74 50,000 50,000 

1974- 75 50,000 $1,800,000 1,850,000 

1975- 76 1,000,000^ 1,800,000 2,800,000 

1976- 77 2,000,000 



7 7 



^To cover planning costs by State Library. 
2 

Does not include State Library expenditures for 
system administration. 

AoDroximate. 
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Financial Sapport and Operations of the Interllbrary-Loan Program 



In 1968, a year prior to passage of the Library Systems Act, the 
State Library Initiated an Interllbrary loan system. This endeavor has 
steadily grown In Importance. Through the Introduction of a bibliographic 
file called the Texan Numeric Register, based on the collections and 
acquisitions of the ten MRC^s and a growing number of academic libraries, 
the ILL volume In FY75 reached 56,524, which represented an Increase of 
38% over the previous year. Continued rapid Increase In public use of 
the ILL program Is expected. 

Although widely conceived of as a system service, the State Library 
provides for Its funding separately from systems operations, except for 
collection enrichment paid from system funds. Separate contracts are 
made with the ten MRC's for ILL operations and funds are distributed 
on the basis of ILL voliame rather than the systems formula. 

The relationship of ILL with system membership and operations 
became even more tenuous on December 1, 1975, by Institution of a ^ 
policy that all public libraries would receive ILL services, thereby 
eliminating accreditation and system membership as prerequisites. Further- 
more, as of that date, all Area Libraries no longer were loan libraries 
and, along with community libraries, became only consumer llLraiies of 
ILL. This change followed a study made by the State Library which 
Indicated that the reimbursement rates per ILL transaction made the ser- 
vice too expensive for the results obtained. In some Instances the 
rapidity of response was found to be too slow. The fill rate for ILL 
requests made to Area Libraries was also too low In relation to the reim- 
bursement costs. Current technology for facilitating ILL also was con- 
sidered by the State Library as Inadequate for broadening ILL lending par- 
ticipation, although improvements In this aspect are foreseen. 

In terms of financial accounting, the December 1975 change also 
provided that the State Library would thereafter reimburse the ten MRC's 
on the basis of staff needed (according to a time study of ILL operations 
in several libraries made* by the State Library) and other tangible costs, 
rather than on a transactions basis as previously. Participating academic 
libraries, constituting collections of last resort, are not currently 
recompensed for services rendered. Their volume In FY75 was 12' 4 percent 
of total transactions. Total ILL transactions are still less than one 
percent of the combined circulation of the ten MRC's. 

An important feature of the recr change Is that ILL In Texas, 
contrary to some other states where ILL is at the heart of systems develop- 
ment, has now moved distinctly in the opposite direction. It is a state- 
wide system in its own right, coordinated and funded directly by the 
State Library. It is not a delegated operation locally planned and 
directed, and in the sense of the Library Systems Act of 1969. 

In one aspect, however, system funding supports ILL in an Important 
way, namely funds for collection enrichment. Most MRC's have used system 
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funds to buy books for their own collections, and those serving the 
larger populations and thereby receiving the larger amounts of state 
funds have tended to use a larger percentage of funds for materials. 
However, one MRC has used no system funds for Its own collection. 

The state budgets for ILL over the years (not Including system 
funds) have been as follows: 



ILL Budget 



Fiscal State Library 
Year Expense 



Service Contracts With 
Lending Libraries 



Total 



1973-74 $55,888 



$281,345 
270,000 



$337,233 
324,255 
470,800 



1974-75 



54,255 
88,176 



1975-76 



382,624 



ERIC 
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IV. THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF 
MAJOR RESOURCE SYSTEMS 



The Library Systems Act of 1969 provides that public libraries 
withlii a designated geographical district, termed a Major Resource System, 
may organize cooperatively to improve services. The State Librarian was 
required to submit a plan* for the establishment of the State Library 
System, following which the CommiBsion acted on said plan under authority 
to establish and develop Major Resource Systems. Such system is composed 
of a Major Resource Center as headquarters (advised by an Advisory Council 
of lay members of local governing bodies) and voluntary member libraries 
accredited by the State Library. These elements have already been set 
forth in Chart 1 . 

Rules and regulations adopted by the Library Commission amplify 
the law by requiring that counties in each system be contiguous and 
system boundaries coterminous with those of Council of Governments unless 
special permission is obtained. 

Legal Requirements for System Designation 

The requirement of lav that a Major Resource Center, the system 
headquarters, serve a populati^on of 200,000 or more limits the maximum 
number of systems in Texas oix this basis to 66 under the 1970 census. 
The requirement that it serve at l?.ast 4,000 or more square miles limits 
the number to a maximum of 55. 

Clearly, there was inclination in 1969 to designate the maximum 
number of systems. Ten s^ .t<:.d ware named, with apparent emphasis on 
similarity in area and tha existence of a public library large enough to 
serve as headquarters. Actually the districts had previously been identified 
and had been used in the organization of field services by the State 
Library. They were organized around the following major public libraries 
located in the following cities: 

Abilene El Paso 

Amarillo Fort Worth 

Austin Houston 

Corpus Christi Lubbock 

Dallas San Antonio 

Each of the above libraries was duly designated a Major Resource 
Center, and thereby made eligible to become a system headquarters. Map A, 
on the following page, sets forth existing boundaries, which have undergone 
little change since initial establishment. 
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MAP A 

TEXAS REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
AND 

■ 

TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DISTRICTS 



CITY 



ERIC 



Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 

Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio. 
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05 
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08 
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Abilene Major 
Resource System 

Texas Panhandle 
Library System 

Central Texas 
Library System 

LoRPus Christi 
Area Library System 

Northeast Texas 
Library System 

Trans Pecos 
Library System 

Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 

Houston Area 
.UaRAfty System 

Lubbock Area 
Library System 

San Antonio Major 
Resource System 
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Major Resource Center 



The designation of a Major Resource Center (MRC) Is made by the 
State Library with the agreement of the respective public library. The 
MRC assumes responsibility for planning, organizing, staffing, and 
directing system services. Monies received for the program are deposited 
with city government operating the MRC, are expended by the MRC for 
systems purposes, and arc subject to audit. 

An annual plan of service Is prepared by the MRC, In consultation 
with an Advisory Council, and submitted to the State Librarian. Under an 
opinion of the Attorney General of Texas (Opinion No. H-690, 12 Sep 75) the 
Commission may accept or reject such plan. If rejected, grants may then 
be made to member libraries In the system, or to a newly designated MRC, or 
libraries assigned to another MRC. In practice, the State Library has 
worked with MRC's to develop acceptable plans of service. However, state 
policy with respect to FY76 was to give full reign to planning and program 
formulation by the ten MRC's, and the State Library's participation was 
limited mostly to technical and accounting concerns. 



Governing Bodies of Member Libraries 

The governing body of each member library, as a part of the annual 
library accreditation process^ agrees with the State Library to designate 
one of Its members as a representative for the purpose of electing. In 
concert with all other representatives, members of an Advisory Council 
for the system. 

Electoral College 

The group of lay representatives meets as a kind of "electoral 
college,'' although not so officially designated. They elect six members 
from their own number to an Advisory Council for the system. One member, 
by law, must be the representative of the governing body of the MRC« 
This election Is the only official function that this group Is called upon 
to perform. 

Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council to each Major Resource System Is composed of 
six lay members, serving overlapping terms of three years each and limited 
to two consecutive terms. The Council *s duties are set forth In the Act. 
As a liaison agency between the member libraries and their governing bodies 
and library boards, they are charged to: 

(1) advise in the formulation of the annual plan for service 
to be offered by the system, 

(2) recommend policies appropriate to services needed, 

(3) evaluate services received, 

(4) counsel with administrative personnel, and 

(5) recommend functions and limitations of contracts between 
cooperating agencies. 
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It was found necessary In 1975 to expand the rulcss and regulations 
with regard to the conduct of elections for Advisory Councils. They 
encourage broad geographical representation on each Council, and provide for 
election of a chairman, vice chairman, and secretary. They also prescribe 
means for designating lay representatives to the "electoral college," 
and filling vacancies. 

Library Membership 

The requirements for membership in a system are set forth partly 
in the Act but mostly in the rules. Three classes of membership are 
prescribed by law: Major Resource Center, Area Library, and Community 
Library, and the State Commission is authorized to establish the criteria 
for each class, which have been set forth as follows: 



Major Resource Center 
Large Public Library 



Serves population of 
200,000+ 



Area Library 

Medium-sized 
library 



Community Library 
Small library 



Serves popula** Serves less than 
tion 25,000+ 25,000 popula- 
tion 



Service area of 
4,000+ square miles 

Legally established 

File annual report 
with State 

Receive 50% or more 
of required per cap-', 
support from local 

taxes 



ta 



Same 
Same 

Same 



Same 
Same 

Same 



Local funds of $2.00/ 
capita or more 

Annual increase in 
local support until 
ALA standards are met 



$1.50/capita 



Same 



$l,00/capita or 
$5,000 budget 

Same 



100, 000^ volumes and 
annual improvement 



25,000 volumes 10,000 volumes and 
and annual annual improvement 
improvement 



(cont.) 
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Major Resource Center Area Library Conmunlty Library (cont.) 



Adequate staff, 
Including one full- ^ 
time professional 
librarian on system 
duties with adequate 
support staff 



Adequate 
staff, in- 
cluding at 
least one 
professional 
librarian 



Budget allocation 
for staff 



Open 6 Of hours /week 



Open 40f 
hours/week 



Population 10-25,000: 
30+ hours/week; 
population to 10,000: 
20+ hours/week 



Fifth-year degree in librarlanshlp from ALA 
accredited Library School. 



In actual operation, accreditation and membership have not been 
strictly required for participation in system activities. Many non- 
member libraries have received some system services, and the State 
Library recently eliminated membership as a requirement in FY76 for 
participation in the highly valued Interllbrary loan program. 

System Direction by the Major Resource Center 

The director of a library designated a Major Resource Center assumes 
executive responsibility for the system as well. The time required for the 
new responsibility requires strengthening staff for normal library work in 
order to give the director time for system concerns, and also additional 
staff for system operations in order that they, too, will not be overly 
demanding of the director's time. 

With the library as a Major Resource Center, the city's political 
and administrative staff outside the library becomes involved in various 
ways. The city council is called upon to agree to the designation of its 
library as a Major Resource Center with responsibility beyond its normal 
territorial jurisdiction to allocate resources and deliver services to the 
library arms of other local governments, both county and city. (The other 
local governments have no direct authority in this process, but do create 
an Advisory Council to the MRC.) The city's personnel office is Involved 
in staffing the system coordinator's office and ILL operations, setting 
salaries, and the like. The finance office of the city receives, disburses, 
and accounts for system funds. In fact, many administrative agencies of 
city government are Involved in supporting system activities, although they 
represent only a fraction of their workload. (When previously some of the 
system-type activities were carried out directly by the Field Services 
Division of the State Library, these administrative responsibilities corres- 
ponded to the State Library.) 
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In addition to the time of the MRC director spent bn system affairs, 
the assistant director (where such a position exists) is usually involved 
in system coordination, sometimes to a greater extent than the director. Also, 
logistical support is provided by the administrative offices of the library 
itself. However, the principal direction' of system activities is provided 
through a full-time system staff, consisting of a coordinator and such pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants as determined by an annual plan of service. 
Sometimes the ILL staff also is a part of the coordinator's responsibility 
(although funds are provided under a separate contract between the MRC and 
the State Library) . 

The coordinator is the top employee of the MRC spending full time on 
system affairs. The Incumbent drafts the plan of service and carries out 
the program as finally adopted. The position is one of involved and delicate 
relationships, with differing emphases brought to bear from three principal 
sources: The MRC director, the member libraries, and the Division of Library 
Development of the State Library. Of these the most direct is the MRC 
director (or assistant director) . In practice the delegation of power varies 
among MRC's, according to the administrative style of the director and degree 

of personal interest" in and tlme avaiiable- f or— system-af f airs„,_It al^^ 

varies according to the experience and personal qualities of the coordinator, 
some of whom have years of service in public libraries and others are recent 
library school graduates. Some MRC's have given higher internal staff 
ranking to the coordinator than others; all are dependent upon the local 
municipal salary scales once the responsibilities are defined and the position 
classified. The member libraries In each system must learn the standing and 
scope of authority given the coordinator, as well as the preference of the MRC 
director regarding channels of communication, in order to determine where to 
direct their comments or requests, and the same is true for the staff of the 
Division of Library Development. 

System Governance in Other States 

The experience of other states already has Influenced system develop- 
ment in Texas, both in the drafting of the 1969 legislation and in subsequent 
program ideas. For the current study considerable information was collected 
in this phase, and will be utilized especially in succeeding phases for 
analysis of alternatives to the present arrangements. The role of the Special 
Consultants has been and will be very important in this area. 
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V. MEMBER LIBRARIES* VIEWS OF SYSTEM GOVERNANCE 



All 247 member libraries operating under the Library Systems 
Act were given the opportunity through questionnaires to give their views 
on existing governance of the ten systems. A copy of the questionnaire 
appears as Appendix B. One hundred and seventy-six (71%) responded, 
including all ten Major Resource Centers, 48 fijcea Libraries , and 118 Com- 
munity Libraries. The response rate was best among the largest libraries. 
A tabulation of responses, combining all ten systems is presented in 
Appendix C. As one would suspect, responses indicated variances from one 
system to anotlier. Mention of total responses therefore, does not imply 
the non-existence of valid differences of view. In the following dis- 
cussion, inter system variances will be mentioned when deemed important. 

System Impact on Public Libraries 



An Important question is whether system services have made an 
Impact on library development in Texas despite the fact that only one 
full year of fully funded operation has transpired and may be evaluated. 
The majority of member libraries say yes. Over 80 percent of responding 
libraries said that the quality of library services had increased as a 
result of joining the system. This was true of all library sizes # Of 
this number nearly half said that service had increased "significantly 
Library usage apparently has reflected the improvement in services, 
because over 70 percent of the res, onses reported increased use of the 
libraries, of which 20 percent deemed the increased use ''significant.** 

However, the '*ycs" was qualified in one sense by answers to another 
question. Many librarians appear to believe that if the money were made 
available to them directly through proportional grants, rather than 
through a systems arrangement, they could use the money even more effec- 
tively. Approximately 42 percent so expressed themselves, and Area 
Libraries were the size library most prominent in this group. In their 
comments favoring direct grants, these libraries emphasized better under- 
standing of local needs and "excessive'' administrative costs of systems. 
None addressed the question of services which might not be feasible except 
on a cooperative basis, or that at least might be accomplished more effec- 
tively through combined resources* For some libraries, therefore, among 
the alternatives they view as feasible for use of state and federal funds, 
the establishment of cooperative systems, although useful, is not the best. 
Opinion was not solicited in the questionnaire on whether direct sub- 
sidization of individual libraries by the state and federal governments 
would likely be feasible over the long run, or the effect it might have 
on the level of local funding. 
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System Operation Versus Local Authority 



As systems began to be organized widely over the country there was 
some Initial fear that their operation might encroach on local authority^ 
This concern has existed in several states. Some occurred In Texas, but 
the rate of growth of system membership appears to Indicate that Texas 
libraries are satisfied on this point. 

This was confirmed by responses to a direct question on this 
point (IV, 10)^. Only 10 percent expressed concern about encroachment. 
Those who answered in this vein were asked to explain. In these Instances, 
however, the comments did not relate to encroachment on the authority 
of the local library in a traditional sense, but to the respondents' 
belief that "we have no opportunity to express our ideas or needs," or 
"local requirements and situations are not always taken into considera- 
tion." None Indicated encroachment with respect to how local funds are 
spent, or how the local library is administered, or any other long- 
standing activity falling within the jurisdiction of units of local 
government. The principal concern was that at times the systems services 
came with unwelcome restrictions. Area and Community Libraries appeared 
to hold these views with respect to Major Resource Centers. One Major 
Resource Center mentioned that "excessive State control of funding, 
staffing, quantification, and reporting" tended to be "forceful without 
consultation with MRC and system members." In this latter case, however, 
It may be noted that there was no reference. to "program content," perhaps 
because in FY76 the State decided to give full reign to local initiative 
in designing the services to be carried out. 

Library Opinion of Governance at the State Level 

The legal requirement of annual plans of service and subsequent 
reporting of progress constitutes the principal linkage between the 
State Library and the Major Resource Systems. In addition, the annual 
plans now have to be related, in terms of accountability, to a new state 
budgetary system which requires means of measuring actual achievement of 
objectives. As would be expected, system libraries other than the Major 
Resource Center, although called upon in varying degrees for input into 
the respective plans, have had little or no opportunity to view the pro- 
cedures at close range. To date the paperwork aspects necessary to 
justify large state appropriations and evaluate results have not spread 
extensively to member libraries. But it has already been noted that at 
least one MRC has found the procedures onerous* Nor does there appear to 
be a universal understanding that such information may also be of man- 
agerial value at all levels both for systems operations and internal 
library management. 



Section IV, question 10, of the questionnaire. 
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The questionnaire employed In the study raised t^e question of the 
adequacy of the structure of governance to bring to bear at the state 
level the views of system members. The established structure provides 
that this be done In two ways, through the MRC or through the five-member 
systems Advisory Board to the Library and Historical Commission, which is 
comprised of professional librarians. 

Because of the evident feeling that libraries as a whole were not 
receiving formalized and regular opportunities for effectively presenting 
their views on system matters, in a manner that would reach state level 
a question was asked if a committee structure of system librarians should 
be established to assist the Advisory Board in policy formulation (IV, 9). 
Of those responding, 83 percent were in favor of some such organizational 
arrangement, with all sizes of libraries heavily in favor thereof. 

In interviews, MRC directors also expressed their desire to meet 
periodically as a group with the State Library's staff. Most Area and 
Community Libraries expressed the opinion that their MRC is effective in 
representing the system in statewide library concerns (IV, 1). 

Like many other facets of systems governance, the point of view 
of public libraries on the role of the State Library appears to depend 
upon relationships under previous and current programs. A certain 
nostalgia could be noted for the field services of the State Library 
prior to developments under the Library Systems Act. One respondent wrote, 
"When we had a field consultant that could come to our library and discuss 
our needs, I felt it was very good for Size III libraries and their staff 
members." (This library is located in a system in which the MRC has not 
developed this service to the same extent as in other systems.) Similar 
views were expressed elsewhere in interviews. This may account in part 
for the preferences expressed by about 50 percent of the responding 
libraries for greater participation in system administration by the State 
Library, of which nearly half expressed a preference for the alternative 
of system coordination under the State Library with staff offices located 
in each MRC (IV, 6). 

Ef fectlvenesH of the Major Resource Center in Governance 

System membets were asked to indicate the effectiveness of the MRC 
in several respect*^ On several scales (IV, 1) several MRC's rated them- 
selves ah less tlv * effective, including encouragement of innovation and 
experliuentat d in measuring and evaluating progress in library 

development in the district. 

The Area Libraries rated the MRC's as somewhat less than effective 
on six of the eight measures presented in the questionnaire, which in 
addition to the above. Included fostering cooperation among member libraries, 
involving member libraries in the formulation of system goals and programs, 
ut Hissing the capabilities of member libraries in program execution, and 
building support for Improved local funding* Those activities in which 
the MRC's were Judged effective were developing the annual plan of service 
and representing the system in statewide library concerns. 
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Most Area and Conmmnlty Libraries in their response to the questionnaire, 
expressed the need for a stronger voice in system affairs. (Also, in 
Interviews with representatives of these Libraries this point was strongly 
made.) With respect to the effectiveness of the MRC in developing the 
annual plan of service, one library commented, "How can we know? We 
are simply told what the plan is." The same library expressed a desire 
to know more about the activities of other systems in order to have a 
basis for comparison. Others echoed this sentiment. 

It should be noted that some MRC*s were more favorably judged than 
others by members of their systems. Systems with fewer large libraries 
tended to receive higher marks. In interviews the comment was often 
heard that "the small libraries are grateful for any help," with the 
implication that the larger libraries were more demanding of results. 

Unquestionably, the most significant judgment by member libraries 
of system governance by MRC*s came In responses to a direct question on 
this point. The question (Section IV, 6) was answered as shown hereafter. 

6. Would you prefer that system coordination activities 

(i.e. those performed by system staff) be conducted by: 

Library Responses 



MRC Size II Size III Total 



a) field staff headquartered at 1 6 15 22 
State Library 

b) staff located in a Major 7 15 35 57 
Resource Center, responsible 

to the MRC Director 

c) staff located in a Major 1 7 32 40 
Resource Center responsible 

to the State Library 

d) a separate system office, 1 10 H 22 
responsible to the State 

Library 

e) a separate system office, 0 10 13 23 



under system Control 



10 48 106 164 



Almost two-thirds (65%) of libraries responding would prefer that 
the MRC not perform the coordinative role. Indeed, three of the MRC's 
themselves expressed their preference to be relieved of the managerial 
aspects of system operation. In three systems, however, the current 
directing role of the MRC was supported by a majority of the respondents. 

Even though no clearcut preference was expressed for any single 
alternative means to the current plan, it may be noted that half of the 
responses to the alternatives presented (not an exhaustive list) favored 
stronger participation by the Stat6 Library itself. 
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Much of the dissatisfaction with the role of the MRC may have 
steinmed from the view, expressed by 59 respondents, that their "library 
has no effective voice in the use of system funds." Others indicated a 
conflict in role between serving the interests of the system and the 
MRC*s own internal interests. 

Locally generated problems . Discussions with MRC representa^^ives 
and State Library personnel revealed that local personnel policies and 
financial procedures of the city government of which the MRC is a part 
causes difficulty in the administration of the district system. A major 
problem in several instances has been the low salary level for system 
coordinators and other system staff imposed by the current personnel 
classification and pay plan of the city. The concept of some MRC directors 
of the level of duties and responsibilities of the coordinator has also 
placed the position relatively low in the hierarchy of the MRC. 

Problems of MRC's in handling system funds have related to the 
inability or unwillingness of some city governments to transfer sums to 
member libraries for system purchases or for provision of system services. 
For this reason, the State Library in some Instances has been required to 
execute contracts with individual member libraries in addition to the MRC. 

The Worth of Advisory Councils in System Governance 

Criticisms of the effectiveness of system administration by member 
libraries carried an Implied criticism of the role assigned to Advisory 
Councils. In addition, several questions were directed specifically to 
this point. One (IV, 8) asked if an Advisory Council is a good organizational 
means for libraries to channel their views into the decision-making process. 
In response, MRC's and Area Libraries generally found the Councils less 
than effective as a mechanism for this purpose, only 32 percent finding 
them "effective or "very effective," with 10 out of 56 respondents having 
no opinion. The majority of Community Libraries had no opinion, but 
those that did gave a majority nod to "effective" and "very effective." 
Six of the ten MRC's, perhaps in the best position to judge, found the 
Councils "ineffective" or only "somewhat effective." A similar response 
was received regarding the effectiveness of Advisor^- Councils in evaluat- 
ing system services (IV, 7). No attempt was made tc correlate the 
responses with representation on the Council from tlv.i governing bodies of 
responding libraries. 

Regarding qualif icationi? for membership on th-: Councils (IV, 8) 
several alternatives mentioned in the questionnaire receive^! a good 
response but cannot;vbe conslderiid definitive due to rhe mu/.tlple choices 
offered. The possibility of adding some librarians to Vfi'tSVrsh^n on 
the Council was favored by over 40 percent of libr: rie^ r .p uding to the 
questionnaire. However, exclusive membership on the < . 'C'.', by librarians 
drew very little support, abof.t 10 percent. Many ret. • / iv.:: .p^r^if erred 
committees of librarians working with and reporting to the /V;vl5czv Council 
in a structured manner. Ensured representation on the Counci'* of all - 
three library classifications also brought some support. 



A number of comments were received regarding the role of Advisory 
Councils . One Advisory Council was said "to be composed of members who 
are far from average, and they have been very effective as council members." 
All other comments pointed out drawbacks* including: (1) "the Advisory 
Council usually bows to the largest entity (the MRC);" (2) "didn't know 
we had one;" (3) "I have always assumed that they were there to listen 
to what the MRC had decided to do;" (4) "Advisory Council as it now 
exists is ineffective—they are advisory and voluntary and will continue 
to be dominated by MRC plans and staff;" (5) "the Advisory Council is not 
allowed to do anything but rubber-stamp the decisions of the MRC Director;" 
and (6) the Major Resource Center "has too much control." Such comments 
were made for most but not all Major Resource Systems. 

In interviews with a number of members of Advisory Councils, some 
expressed the opinion that, due to the advisory nature of their responsibil- 
ities, their participation had tended toward superficiality. Very few 
Advisory Council members returned completed questionnaires, but the 
questions were directed, of course, primarily to librarians, whose response 
was very good. 

In interviews with librarians a related question arose concerning 
the role of the lay representatives of the governing bodies of member 
libraries, (the "Electoral College"), who elect the Advisory Council in 
each system. The point was emphasized that these persons were asked to 
meet only once a year, often traveling long distances for the purpose," 
merely to elect some strangers" (as it was expressed) to the Advisory 
Council, nevermore to hear further about the subject. The opinions given 
were that this is an awkward and unsatisfactory feature of the governance 
structure. 

Role of Area and Community Libraries in Governance 

Area Libraries want a larger role in system affairs, including 
a voice in policy formulation and participation in administering and 
carrying out services. They constitute the group most critical of 
performance to date by the MRC's in. managing system activities, rating 
the MRC's less than effective on five measures and barely effective on 
three others (IV, 1). Furthermore, Area Libraries indicated as "very 
important" a stronger role for themselves in system affairs (11,12). 
One librarian said, "Our library has benefited greatly by being a member 
of the system; however, improvements could be made so that the small 
library would have a definite word and not just be told what to do." 

In response to yet another question, 77 percent of Area Libraries 
asked for increased participation in providing system services (IV, 21). 
A majority of the MRC's agreed with the Area Libraries in this regard. 
The Community Libraries were about evenly split on the matter. 

While the Area Libraries prefer (70%) to have responsibility for 
certain system services in a specified geographical zone, the Community 
Libraries, by a slight majority, do not agree (IV, 22). The MRC's are 
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split evenly on the quest ion • Differing system characteristics no doubt 
have much to do with the variances in opinion, and this appeared to be 
reflected in the varying responses of systems on several points. 

Although in other states small libraries often carry out useful 
participatory roles in service activities of cooperative library systems, 
no question was specifically asked on this point due to the limited 
nature of system services developed to date in Texas. Nevertheless, 
the Community Libraries did favor a more positive role for themselves in 
policy formulation at both the system level (11,12) and the state level 
through committee arrangements (IV, 8). 

Generally with regard to ^widespread participation in governance 
by both Area and Community Libraries, one respondent remarked, "If you 
want a strong system, this is important. Knowledge of and participation 
can be the tie that binds," 

Views of Advisory Council Members 

The views of Advisory Council members were conveyed in 23 responses 
out of a possible total of 60. 

Effectiveness of MRC*s 

In judging the effectiveness of the MRC*s, a clear majority rated 
them effective or better In developing the annual plan of service. They 
were evenly divided in judging the effectiveness of MRC*s in involving member 
libraries In the formulation of system goals and programs and in fostering 
cooperation among system libraries. They were also evenly divided on the 
question of effectiveness of the MRC in representing the system in statewide 
library concerns. 

On the other four measures the MRC's were judged to fall in the 
lower half of the scale by a majority of those responding, including 
utilizing the capabilities of member libraries in program execution, 
building support for improved local funding, encouraging innovation and 
experimentation, and measuring and evaluating progress in library develop- 
ment . 

System Headquarters 

With regard to governance of the individual system, nine of 22 
favored the MRC as administrative head of the system. Five favored a 
separate system headquarters under system control, and two opted for a 
separate system office responsible to the State Library. Altogether, eight 
preferred system coordination directly by the State Library, with three 
indicating a preference for headquarters in the State Library in Austin, 
and three for headquarters space in an MRC, and two for separate headquarter *s 
location. 
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Resource Allocation 



The concept of system services over direct grants to Individual 
libraries was supported 13 to 10, Nevertheless, six believed that the MRC 
received a disproportionate share of funds, seven felt that system programs 
were of little value to their library, and six felt they had no effective 
voice In the use of system funds. 

Twenty of the 23 said that the system does not constitute an encroach- 
ment on local authority. However, one person viewed a recent requirement of 
the State Library as constituting an infringement on local authority: Present 
budget requirements establishing separate staff at MRC, and providing a 
required staffing pattern with assigned grade and salary levels." (It was 
not clear if this comment referred to ILL staffing, system staffing, or 
both.) 

By 20 to 1, the feeling was against a fee requirement for system 
membership. But 5 of 16 were willing to inaugurate programs requiring local 
fees in cases where desired services could not be wholly financed by regular 
system funds. 

Eleven of 16 favored obtaining local funds supplementing state and 
federal funds through contractual arrangements under the Interlocal Coopera- 
tion Act. However, designation of systems as district taxing authorities 
was not favored, 19 to 2. 

One Advisory Council member called attention to need for reimbursing 
the MRC for its expenses: "As an MRC, many hours of the Director's time, 
and of the Assistant Director's time, have been used without relative com- 
pensation by the system. So have some other services been paid by our city. 
It was all right to get started, but I feel the system must carry its own 
expense." 

Role of the Advisory Council 

Members of the Councils Judged their effectiveness to be slightly 
higher than did the librarians. The median was slightly above effective in 
the Council's role of evaluating system services, and slightly below effective 
as an organizational means to channel the views of system libraries into the 
decision-making process. 

Ten expressed themselves in favor of including some librarians on 
the Council, 12 also preferred a means to ensure representation on the 
Council of all library classifications, and 13 expressed a desire for com- 
mittees of librarians to help the Council. (By 15 to 5 they also saw potential 
value in committees of librarians working with the Systems Advisory Board 
in policy formulation at the state level.) 

System Chaaracteristics and Library Standards 

Of 16 responses, 11 favored more libraries in their system, with 5 
satisfied with the present number. 
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The favored response regarding requirements for system membership 
was need for "further study," with 13 so Indicating for Area Libraries and 
for Commtinlty Libraries* 



Thirteen of 21 favored state certification of system librarians. 

Eighteen of 21 favored increasing the number of library classlfl^" . 
cations beyond the present three (Community, Area, and MRC). One Council 
member favored Increasing the number: *'lf these designations could decrease 
the wide dlyergence among libraries currently in the same class - a Size II 
might have 50,000 volumes while another has 128,000/' Another said that 
Community Libraries ''should have at least three categories depending on size, 
capability, population density." • 

Also, 12 of 19 favored a larger role for Area Libraries in the pro- 
vision of system services. One respondent commented that "good communication 
between 2's and their 3's promotes good library service." The same member 
desired geographical definition of each Area Library's responsibility. Another 
Council member expressed the desire for widening system membership by 
"cooperation with college and junior college libraries in system area." 

Service to the Blind and Physically Handicapped 

Seventeen of 21 declared themselves in favor of establishment of 
sub-regional centers for provision of library materials to the blind and phy- 
sically handicapped. 
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VI. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT 



After passage of the Library Systems Act in 1969, money was 
appropriated for planning only at the state level (25,000 per year). 
In FY72 and the succeeding two fiscal years, appropriations of $50,000 
were made for a token beginning of cooperative systems. Most of the 
ten systems used part of the money to extend the understand of 
librarians and patrons of the potential of such combined efiort. Other 
useful extensions of services included' purchase of films and slides, 
further development of reciprocal borrowing, bibliographic bookmarks, 
traveling book displays, mass media publicity (TV, radio, newspapers), 
posters and workshops for library staff on a variety of useful topics, 
all of which could be done with little money plus enthusiasm. 

The above programs kept the concept of cooperative systems alive, 
but as the years passed and only token funding was received, a degree of 
skepticism and pessimism concerning the future began to pervade the 
library community. The State Library, therefore, in the absence of a 
substantial state appropriation, decided to use $1.8 million in federal ^ 
funds for activating the cooperative endeavor. Consequently, FY75 was 
the first year of adequate funding. 

The ten systems having suddenly progressed from rags to riches, 
the problem then became one of planning and executing a program which would 
most fully utilize the money. Dreams now had to be reduced to reality. 
Creativity and judgment were now required in additional areas of cooperation, 
many of which were not previously thought through in any detailed way. 
Administrative and consulting staff had to be employed and procedures 
developed for detailed planning, direction, budgeting, coordination, and 
reporting. The emergence of problems while developing a large new program 
was clearly likely. 

Cooperative Proerame in Fiscal Year 1975 

The distribution of system funds under the 'Act of 1969 calls for 
the first 25 percent to be split evenly among established systems and the 
remaining 75 percent on the bacis of populations Population is interpreted 
to mean those persons residing in the jurisdiction or jurisdictions of 
local governments financing accredited libraries. The formula applies to 
state funds, but not federal funds but, nevertheless, the State Library 
utilized the formula in setting target amounts to be used by the systems 
in their program planning. Thereafter, the actual approval of plans of 
services were based also on qualitative measures. 

Each Major Resource System was required to present a plan of system 
development, setting forth the objectives sought and the means to be 
employed in reaching them. The staff of the State Library analyzed the 
plans on behalf of the State Librarian, to whom they were submitted in 
accordance with the Act. The proposed programs were ranked according to 
an evaluative scale designed for that purpose. The programs of some systems 
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were contained in a single activity title. Others submitted several, 
the total being 30, or an average of three. 



The State Librarian found unsatisfactory the programs of two 
systems in terms of meeting overall objectives. This resulted in program 
funding for these two systems at levels substantially below the maximum 
available. The other programs were approved. 

Following is a list of FY75 system operation grants, the total 
obtained by combining $1,766,288 in federal funds and $50,000 in state 
funds: 



Abilene Major Resource System' $ 102^350 

Texas Panhandle Library System (Amarillo) 135,100 

Central Texas Major Resource System (Austin) 94,300 

Corpus Christi Area Library System 106,205 

Northeast Texas Library System (Dallas) 341,111 

El Paso Major Resource System 151,351 

Fort Worth Major Resource System 271,600 

Houston Area Library System 420,912 

Lubbock Area Library System 37,049 

San Antonio Majui Resource System 156,310 



$1,816,288 

Characteristics of Systems Programs in FY75 

The plans of most Major Resource Systems provided for several 
types of services considered by them to be most useful in initiating coopera 
tive efforts under formal new legal arrangements. Some, however approached 
the matter tentatively. In at least one case, skepticism of the program's 
continuity after one year was a factor in drafting the plan. Most provided 
for appointment of a System Coordinator to spend full time carrying out 
the programs. Others depended on existing staff working on a part-time 
basis. 

The adopted plans of library development had many similarities 
among the majority of libraries and included the following: 

Collection development . By far the greater part of funds was 
expended for buying books, films, other similar materials. 
Some was used for leasing books. These acquisitions were 
for the most part added to the regular collection, but in 
some cases were dedicated to books by mail, large-print 
books y rotating collections, collections for the aged 
distributed to nursing homes, or reference in support of 
interlibrary loans. 

Film programs c Considerable interest was expressed by 
several systems in creating or expanding rotating film 
collections, and many new films were purchased plus, in 
some cases, projection equipment for member libraries. 
Film catalogs were prepared, and the films were provided 
on requ est to memb er libraries. ^ 
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Consultatlog . Some systems made consultative services to 
member libraries a key program feature. Others provided very 
little assistance of this type. The quarterly reports of 
some systems provide interesting accounts of extensive and 
valuable help to member libraries in a wide range of subjects. 

Professional development . This program, carried out by 
most but not all systems, usually consisted of workshops 
(a highly appreciated activity), access to a collection of 
books and materials on professional librarianship, and a 
newsletter of system activities and professional concerns. 

Publicity . Those system's with coordinators were especially 
notable for efforts to inform the public on library services 
available, encourage system membership among libraries that 
needed improvement in order to meet qualifications, urge 
the provision of library service in local jurisdictions 
currently unserved, and provide other assistance to enable the 
citizenry to profit from available library resources. 
This was done through mass media (TV^ radio, newspapers), 
posters, bookmarks, fair booths^ ar.d similar attention" 
getting means. 

System administration . The planning, directing, financing, 
and evaluating systems activities were an essential aspect 
of system development. New interorganizational relation- 
ships were forged; new procedures were developed; communi- 
cations among cooperative members were extended. To 
accomplish this, system personnel, in most cases, made visits 
to member libraries, held meetings with librarians, local 
governing boards, councils, and with lay representatives 
who elected the Advisory Council menibers. Procedures 
were developed internally with city finance and personnel 
officers. Reports were made for the knowledge of all 
concerned. 

While all the programs benefited library service, some were of 
the type clearly related to the philosophy behind the Library Systems 
Act, namt iy activities that could not be done as well, if at all, except 
in a cooperative fashion. Others mainly reinforced traditional activities 
carried out individually by libraries; these programs more nearly 
resembled merely gr-^nt-in-aid programs. Nevertheless, all of the above 
prepared the persons involved, in varying degrees, to take the next step, 
namely to prepare a plan of library development for FY76. 

Cooperative Programs for Fiscal Year 1976 

A determined statewide effort was then undertaken by the public 
libraries to make FY76 the first year of system operation with state fixnds, 
and the Texas Legislature made this hope come true. In anticipation of 
state funding, the programs carried out in FY75 actually had been planned, 
in the most part, for FY76 but utilized a year earlier when the decision 
had been made to get an earlier start with federal funds. Now the 
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opportunity was given to profit by the operational experience of FY75 
in formulating revised plans for FY76 and 77, In addition to a state 
appropriation, plans were to include additional funding from federal 
sources. FY76 would be funded by a state appropriation of approximately 
$1,000,000 and, hopefully, federal funds in the amount of $1,800,000, or 
a total of $2,800,000. 

New Planning Requirements 

Any system that felt it had nothing to change or to add to its 
plan of service was asked to reiterate its original FY76. plan prepared 
in 1974. Most of the systems chose to modify their plans, some in important 
ways. Nevertheless, some plans,- quite limited in responding to the large 
potential of systems concepts, clearly suffered in comparison to others, 

Albo, a new and important development had occurred in the state 
government which affected all planning. Utilizing concepts of "zero- 
based budgeting, program objectives now needed to be more precisely 
defined, service units Identified, served population described, workload\ 
or performance measures stated for each objective, and time schedules 
applied to performance. Experience in FY75 had disclosed other needed 
planning requirements. These included setting forth the reimbursement 
needs of MRC's, and listing staff positions and salaries. 

In setting forth planning methods and documentation the State 
Library also was developing its own informational needs in order to meet 
its coordinating responsibilities and meet future demands of the state 
budgeting authorities. Furthermore, an evaluative mechanism for judging 
the worthiness of system proposals was prepared. However, for FY76, 
which began quite soon after the action of the Legislature in funding 
the 1969 Act, the State Library decided to allow wide discretion to pro- 
gram formulation by the systems and did not apply rigorously the "Specific 
Criteria for Evaluating New System Proposals," a copy of which is attached 
hereto as Appendix D, 

Table A on the following page provides a breakdown of fund 
allocation by system for FY76, as of November 20, 1975, Clearly this 
allocation was not based on programs, but on the more traditional line- 
item basis. Nevertheless, it provides valuable information on where system 
funds are being spent. Especially notable in this breakdown is the recog- 
nition of all systems of the need for coordinative personnel; at last 
funds were included for a System Coordinator's position in every one of 
the ten systems. Operating costs reflect the expenses of more consulta- 
tive service and professional development, both popular programs among 
member libraries. Continued heavy emphasis on book purchases led to the 
64o4 percent allocated to materials. 

With respect to actual program development, it is evident in the 
FY76 plans submitted that the experience of the first full-funded year 
provided guidance to further planning. In numerous instances proposals 
are specific and detailed, and costs are carefully estimated. Many plans 
are supported with background information on the demographic, cultural, 
educational, and economic characteristics of the district. 
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TABLE A 
ALLOCATION OF SYSTEM FUNDS 
(As of November 20, 1975) 

Based on Fyi976 Funds Equaling $2,800,000 





System/TIA 






Operating 




Public 




Total 


System Name 


District Number 


Salaries 


Materials 


Expenses 


Equipment 


Information 


Other 


Budgeted 


Abilene Major 


01 


$ 40,883 


$ 65,525 


$ 15,200 


$ 6,381 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$ 127,989 


Resource System 




Oil) 


(51X) 


(12%) 


(5%) 








Texas Panhandle 


02 


34,338 


72,297 


12,865 


11,100 


300 


0 


130,900 


Library System 




(26.2Z) 


(55.2/S) 


(9.8%) 


(8.4%) 


(.02%) 






Central Texas 


03 


12,732 


222,520 


4,893 


375 


0 


0 


240,520 


Library System 




(5.3Z) 


(92.52) 


(2%) 


(.2%) 








Corpus Christl ^ 
Area Library System 


04 


37,200 


23,243 


14,150 


12,025 


0 


0 


86,618 




(42.9!5) 


(26.9X) 


(15.9%) 


(13.9%) 








Northeast Texas 


05 


95,057 


357,062 


33,549 


7,634 


5,500 


8,628 


507,430 


H Library System 




(18.7X) 


(70.4%) 


(6.6%) 


(1.5%) 


. (1.0%) 


(1.7%) 




^ Trans Pecos ^ 
Library System 


06 


44,016 


0 


11,781 


2,310 


0 


0 


58,107 




(76%) 


• 


(20%) 


(4%) 








Fort Worth Major 


07 


77,308 


185,536 


7,351 


7,222 


0 


5,733 


283,150 


Resource System 




(27.3X) 


(65.5%) 


(2.5%) 


(2.6%) 




(2%) 




Houston Area . 
Library System 


08 


92,955 


415,553 


144,112 


0 


5,800 


0 


658,420 




(14.n) 


(•63.1%) 


(21.9%) 




.9%) 






Lubbock Area 


09 


35,800 


143,494 


7,641 


3,395 


0 


0 


190,330 


Library System 




im) 


(75%) 


(4%) 


(1.8%) 








San Antonio Major 


10 - 


59,410 


176,310 


30,095 


25,250 


0 


4,895 


295,960 


Resource System 




m) 


(60%) 


(10%) 


(9%) 




(2%) 








$529,699 


$1,661,540 


$281,637 


$75,692 


$11,600 


$19,256 


$2,579,424' 






(20.5%) 


(64.4%) 


(10.9%) 


(2.9%) 


(.5%) 


(.7%) 





torpus Christl s plan is based on state funds only. 
2 

El Paso's plan is based on state funds only. 

3 

Houston is overbudgeted by $11,550. 

4 

$220,576 remains to be allocated. 
ERlCy _ S6(f^ 



On the other hand, in some systems the proposed measurable objectives 
were modest to the point of timidity unless, indeed, they resulted from 
underlying misunderstanding or disagreement with the systems concept. In 
some cases system goals provided for only a few limited programs, partly 
because funds were channeled heavily into book purchases. In another case, 
for example, an objective of gaining greater local financial support for 
member libraries was planned for less than one -ha If percent per year, far 
below the rate of inflation alone. In effect, such objective acually 
proposed a substantial reduction of local library support. 

Documentation in the files of the State Library indicates careful 
review of system plans, with constructive suggestions for presentation, 
clarification, and performance measurement. However, the State Library 
had not supplied comprehensive guidelines for program alternatives and 
relative emphasis, such as ranges of service, analysis of statewide needs 
and means for meeting them were left largely to the ingenuity of different 
systems. In most cases at least the most obvious programs of interlibrary 
cooperation were initiated by the systems. Slow program starts were made 
by some. The amount of funding appears in these instances to have exceeded 
programming capabilities and understanding of system potential. Lacking 
more definitive guidelines, some system planners resorted to general 
standards, such as: 

Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems , 
American Library Association, 1967 

Interim Standards for Small Public Libraries . 
American Library Association, 1962 

Standards for Texas Public Libraries , 

Texas Library Association, 1972 

Rules and Regulations of the Texas Library Systems Act . 

Texas State Library and Historical Commission, 
1970 and 1975. 



System Programs as Viewed by Member Libraries 

In the questionnaire submitted to member libraries approximately 
70 program activities were listed and the library directors were asked to 
rate their importance as a system activity. Approximately 63 (90%) were 
rated as important, very important, or extremely important as a system 
service. A few were rated as slightly important or not important, with 
some variations of rating from system to system. Variances in responses 
could be expected and appear to have their origin partly in the relative 
number of Area Libraries in a given system, the presence or absence of 
large numbers of sub^-rban libraries, and partly in the degree of system 
development achieved in their district. 

Perhaps a majority of the potential system services presented in 
the questionnaire for rating (in both Sections I and II) are being performed 
currently in some degree by one or more of the Major Resource Systems. 
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In many cases, however, the services are still at an early stage of 
development, some almost experimental and quite limited in scope. In 
some systems the number of services are still few. Also the level of 
service varies among systems, with some providing a higher quality of 
service than others. 

In certain instances systems have not organized programs to stem 
the need for anti-cooperative steps by some libraries, such as imposition 
of restrictions on reciprocal borrowing. Curtailment of reciprocal borrowing 
can result in expansion of much more costly interlibrary loan procedures, 
as well as work against the widely accepted goal of promoting easy access 
to information to patrons regardless of place of residence. 

Program Comments of Member Libraries 

Many comments were received from librarians about existing and 
potential system programs. Some of these meaningful comments are grouped 
hereafter by selected subject areas. 

Collection building . Some member libraries criticized their 
MRC for utilizing an excessive portion of system funds for the MRC's own 
collection. One librarian contended that "too much emphasis on building 
MRC library collections, using LSA funds. Funds would be better spent on 
small libraries with very limited budgets." Others took a different view, 
usually based on ILL needs. One such comment was, "Wo depend on the MRC 
to supplement our holdings." One Size II librarian said, "Excellence in 
interlibrary loan personnel and funds to strengthen MRC collection are 
the most important facets of this system." (One important objective of 
the new ILL contracts effective December 1, 1975, was to upgrade personal 
services dedicated to ILL.) See Table B, ge VI-8, for expenditure data. 

Regarding Area Library collections, recognition was given to the 
withdrawal of these libraries from lending books under the ILL program 
effective December 1, 1975. One Size II librarian said of collection 
enrichment, "This was extremely important until the recent ruling by the 
State Library. Now everyone will be forced to go to the MRC--a ruling with 
which I am in strong disagreement." The elimination of Size II libraries 
from active roles in ILL lending is seen by some member librarians as 
removing the justification of general collection enrichment under the 
systems concept. 

With regard to Community Libraries, one librarian in a sytem in 
which collection enrichment is not a part of the program, expressed the 
feeling that "with new ILL policy, plans for next year must be altered to 
accommodate Size III for collection development," but this was not explained 
since the MRC continues as the ILL resource. Some small libraries appear 
to realize that collection enrichment for them, while needed and desired, 
serves only their own patrons and has little if any system meaning. One 
librarian said that collection building is "important to local area, but 
not to system. ••" 

The depth of desire of most libraries for collection enrichment 
is evident in their responses. Some quite frankly would be willing to 
retum^ub st a nt iall y — to— th e d i rect-gr an t pl an. — 2osj Ible- legal_and- political- 
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TABLE B 

LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS EXPENDITURES PER BORROWER 

1972-73 



No. of 
borrowers 



Acquisitions 
expenditure 



Per capita^ 
expenditure 



Academic libraries 



U.S. 

Texas 



9,297,787 
501,644 



273,642,588 
14,999,125 



29.43 
29.90 



Public libraries 



U.S. 

Texas 



44,091,095 
2,429,690 



161,804,244 
5,508,822 



3.67 
2.27 



Sources: (1) The Bowker Annual, 1975, for 1972-73 acquisitions expenditures, 
with 84% of public libraries and 81% of academic libraries reporting; 
(2) U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Fall Enrollment 
in Higher Education, 1972, for academic borrowers (each student a bor- 
rower); (3) Management Services Associates, Inc., A Survey of Texas 
Public Libraries, 1966, found 21.7% of state population as borrowers 
in Texas based on survey results, and this percentage also was used 
herein for estimating the number of borrowers for public libraries in 
Texas and the U.S. in 1972-73, based on 1970 census. 



Note: To bring public library acquisitions in Texas in 1972-73 to the 

estimated national average of $3.67 per borrower would have required 

an additional $3,401,560 ($1.40 X 2,429,690), an amount equal to 12.4% of 

total local funding for public libraries in Texas in 1973. 
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limitations in so doing, however ^ -mv not b- appreciated. The appro- 
priateness of collection enrichraenv: vhen unrelated to cooperative endeavors 
is a matter for interpretation imder the 1%9 Act. When specifically 
related to ILL or other programs involving more than one library a systems 
basis seems apparent* On the other hand, to some the presence of a given 
book on the shelf to obviate an ILL request would appear aubious as systems - 
related, it being a traditional function of isolated libraries to have as 
good a collection as local funds allow* 

One director of a Size II library, in response to the questions on 
collection building, specifically related that activity to ILL in apparent 
appreciation of the systems approach, and others did the same. A Size III 
library rated collection building "not important" in Size II libraries after 
withdrawal of these libraries from ILL lending. A Size II librarian, 
referring to collection building, echoed this theme as follows: "If inter- 
library loan goes to MRC, this doesn't help our library." 

There are other means, however, for systems to support collection 
building. System membership requirements and consulting services may be 
related strongly to local funding, and the latter is part of the program 
c£ some systems. At the same time, identification of all collection 
activities justifying the use of system funds could be undertaken to the 
end that all possible . support for this program be provided within the 
intent of the 1969 Act and in consideration of a balanced system approach. _ 

Audio-visuaL Programs . Audio-visual programs, an obvious "natural" 
for cooperative efforts, has received strong support in some systems. 
One librarian commented, "Very important in order to get films we would 
like to show but cannot purchase or rent. Effective in that it gives a 
wide range of programs in our library." Also, those libraries that had 
received A-V equipment as part of the system program were finding it very 
useful, judging by numerous comments on this service. 

However, a librarian located in one of the three largest systems 
commented, 'Very slow in getting underway. Has tremendous potential." 
Another was an2Ciously awaiting an MRC catalog of audio-visual holdings. 
Still another said of a systemwide film service, "The best suggestion yet 
entertained for film service on local level. Regrettably has been totally 
ignored by our MRC leaders." 

Regional book -leasing . One Area Library, in contemplating this as 
a possible service, said "Sounds exciting. How feasible? We have used 
McNaughton for years." 

Union listing of serials . Such lists have been found valuable in 
various ways. One Area Library found the MRC list "valuable for borrowing 
and decision to discard." 



Interlibrarv loan . One librarian, speaking of ILL, emphasized 
that "our public now depends on this." However, the quality of service 
is a factor, and one Size II library director pointed out that "time in 
supplying or replying affects the effectiveness." In interviews with 
librarians in the~t^n~ districts the value of ILL was stressed. 



Currently ILL funding comes mainly from two state appropriations 
(system funding per se, and an ILL line-item), and from federal funding. 
However, ILL is not clearly a delegated system activity as are other 
cooperative functions. System Coordinators are not responsible adminis- 
trativefy for this activity in some MRC's. The State Library has retained 
administrative control of ILL to a great extent, and executes separate 
contracts with MRC's for its operation. The future governance of ILL 
within or without the systems organization, is still in question. Whether 
in or out of the governance arrangement under the Act, it is judged by 
most librarians to be the most important cooperative activity among public 
libraries. However, this Judgment is based on a very limited experience 
in only a portion of the great range of potential system services. Also, 
ILL antedates full system funding. The relative worth of system services 
may be assessed more accurately by librarians when both the number and 
quality of such services have increased; while ILL might continue to be 
No. 1, the value of other system activities could be expected to appreciate 
relatively. 

Staff development . Programs for staff development were initiated 
in 1974 by most systems and have been universally acclaimed. The programs 
have been generally broad in their approach, and the general belief is that 
they have been aimed more at the needs of Community Libraries than others. 
This was reflected in a typical comment of one Size III librarian, that 
workshops "are extremely important to small libraries," However, at least 
one system has also met the needs of larger libraries in its programs of 
professional development, because one Size II librarian stated that "work- 
shops and area meetings on common problems have been very helpful, both 
those offered by the State Library and those at the Major Resource Center." 

The State Library and the Major Resource Systems are collaborating 
and sharing in programs for professional development. A pattern of divi- 
sion of work is beginning to develop along useful and natural lines. The 
personnel of the State Library, while continuing to be involved in 
activities at the "grass-roots" level, may be expected to become more 
"trainers of trainers" in professional development, and also be relied 
upon as a resource to systems personnel in training materials. Training 
methods will become more sophisticated, better related to needs, and more 
discriminating in their application. Similarly, in the consulting area, 
the state personnel will become, in part, the consultant's consultant. 

The early years of development of cooperative systems demand 
considerable attention to increasing understanding of system potential 
aid methods. This has been the concern of state staff, and responses to 
the questionnaire indicate that much more is desired by the library 
commiinity in order to make: cooperative efforts as fruitful as possible. 
A library director of a 25,000-volume library, member of a large system, 
had the following to say, '^y answers to the study survey were incomplete 
due to lack of knowledge about the- system services and materials available 
to us. Is there a booklet or pamphlet explaining our new privileges? 
We would appreciate any information available." 

Collection analysis . In one system, a Size II library reported 
valuable assistance in collection analysis: "Beneficial in evaluation and 
development." However, this has not been an important service for some 
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systems and not all member libraries were aware ot it. A Size III librarian 
said, "have had no assistance here." 



In the case of niomerous services the importance of the service was 
rated higher than the effectiveness of the cvsem in providing it, which 
was generally true in this case. Furthermore, rhe cost/benefit ratio of 
good collection analysis clearly makes this activity a leading potential 
object of system attention for the benefit of patrons and taxpayers. 

Staff re cruitment . Comments generally indicated that this activity 
needed better organization both intrasystem and in:- rsystem, and if accom- 
plished, would be an important service. Currently little is being done in 
this activity under system sponsorship. 

Reciprocal borrowing . A means for system support (including 
financial) of reciprocal borrowing apparently has not been adopted by most 
system despite the attractiveness of this arrangement and its outstanding 
success in other states where either tha state government or the system 
has encouraged the program. One librarian. In response to the question 
on the potential of this program in his district, said "The idea is good, 
but the collection of books bogged down, and the cost of returning the 
books by mail is hard on us." All of the obstacles mentioned are clearly 
within the province of the system to remove as necessary to make such a 
plan succeed. The nature of residential patterns in many urban areas 
containing multiple library jurisdictions inevitably places some libraries 
in a position of being heavy net lenders. To sustain reciprocal borrowing 
without unduly penalizing certain libraries, reimbursement beyond a 
"cooperative factor" could become a system obligation. As an alternative 
to ILL the lesser cost is appealing, not to speak of the outstanding con- 
venience to many patrons. 

Service to the Blind and Handicapped . The large majority of 
librarians favored sub-regional centers; for provision of library materials 
to the blind and physically handicapped. Comments on current centralized 
operation of this service by the State Library out of Austin were favor- 
able to the quality of service provided under this scheme. For example, 
one librarian said, "the State Library Is doing a fine job In this area." 
Nevertheless, this same librarian opted for decentralization as offering 
an even better opportunity for service to these special patrons. 

Another librarian expanded upon his views as follows: "I feel 
very definitely that the Division for the Blind & P.H. at Austin needs the 
help of other libraries to serve adequately the thousands of blind and 
p.h. In the state. No computers can take the place of the personal touch 
In this service. These people need a 'listening ear' just as much as 
much as they need a properly selected talking book — sometimes even more . 
when depression takes over. There could be sub-regional centers looking 
to Austin as parent library or there could be several Independent regional 
libraries to cover the state. These regional libraries would look only 
to Library of Congress rather than to Austin and get their 'books' 
straight from it. Texas Is too large for only* one service outlet. Besides 
we have found that the people who need the service don't alwa^^s hear of It 
and have to be more or less searched out in spite of radio, T.V., and 
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newspaper coverage. The service Is much quicker from a center serving 
a smaller area. The patron can pick up the telephone, call In for a 
book and have It the next day, whereas the Wats Line to the State-wide 
Library Is usually busy and any request for a book Is delayed until that 
.line Is open once more— maybe a matter of hours or maybe even a day. 
Many people are afraid of using the Wats Line for fear they will be 
charged with a long distance call so a simple local call is better for 
them. With a plentiful supply of talking books, large-print books, tapes, 
and Braille on hand, service from the smaller centers can be more satis- 
factory to. the patron. He begins to regard the people in the center 
as his personal friends with whom he can easily communicate. He knows 
that he can make all sorts of special requests and be answered promptly 
with the researched materials or that he can call and S'^.mply chat if 
he feels the need." 
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VII. PROFILES OF THE TEN MAJOR RESOURCE SYSTEMS: 
PRINCIPAL VARIATIONS IN THE EXISTING TEN 
LIBRARY SYSTEMS AND THEIR DISTRICTS 



This section provides a brief narrative summary of selected demographic 
features of each of the state's ten Library Districts and selected character- 
istics of the Majoic; Resource Systems. The profiles of each system are based 
on the statisticar'information presented in Tables I-XXV in Appendix A, and are 
designed to supplement rather than replace the reader's analysis of the more ' 
detailed information contained in those Tables. 

Use of the Data 

The data presented in Appendix A was compiled from a variety of sources 
including publications of the State Library and other state agencies, and from 
United States census data. In both the profiles and Tables, the data is 
generally organized by Major Resource Systems for the four-year period 1971 
through 1974. The year 1971 was chosen as a baseline because it was the first 
year of system operation following redefinition of district boundaries. The 
upper limit of the data, 1974, represents the most recent information available 
on system operations, except for the number of system members in 1975. 

Interpretation and analysis of thi.; :?tatistical information requires 
consideration of several factors. The primely source of data on system opera- 
tions is the State Library, and the study team relied heavily on information 
from the files and publications of the State Library in the compilation^ and 
presentation of the data in this report. Although the State Library is in 
the process of developing a computerized data base, the present format of 
available information on system operations does not readily lend itself to 
conclusive analysis. Reporting requirements for member libraries have been 
minimal, and the data in many cases may reflect the lack of standardized 
record-keeping procedures among member libraries. Due to these factors, 
analysis of the data presented is primarily descriptive rather than inferential. 
Apparent trends c id-vai^iations are identified, but cannot be conclusively 
proven or disproven on the basis of available documentation. Development of 
an operable computerized data base and revised data collection procedures 
will permit a level of detail in analysis necessary to assess the full impact 
and significance of trends and characteristics suggested by this section. 

This analysis treats the Major Resource Systems as organizational 
entities. As such, changes in many indices of performance (e.g. circulation, 
book stock, tax support, etc.) may reflect increases in system membership 
during the four-year period evaluated. Change in system membership, however, 
is perhaps one of the most basic benchmarks of system performance. This 
analysis also makes no inference as to the effect of system membership on 
changes in the data presented, as its primary purpose is to assess the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of each of the ten systems, thereby providia^useful 
,-*.nformation necessary for consideration in analysis of the overall organization 
and administration of the Texas Li'-^rary System. 
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Characteristics of the Ten Library Districts 



The only common feature of the ten geographic areas designated as 
Library Districts Is the presence of a large public library qualifying as a 
Major Resource Center under the provisions of the Library Systems Act. Land 
area of the tea districts is the only other characteristic relatively com- 
parable, but varies from the 17,143 square miles of District 7 (Fort Worth) 
to the 34,127 square miles enclosed by x,he boundaries of the Abilene District. 

The nxnnber of counties in each district range from the nine counties 
of District 6 (Trans Pecos System) to the 33 counties forming District 5 
(Northeast Texas System). In population, the districts vary from the 330,316 
inhabitants of District 2 (Texas Panhandle System) to Houston's (District 8) 
2,866,881 residents, who comprise more than one-fourth of the state's total 
population. Projections of population through the end of this century fore- 
cast an absolute decline in the population of District 1 (Abilene) , and a 
relative decline in the share of state population residing in five of the ten 
districts. 

Available library resources of each district, in terms of number of 
libraries, also varies widely. Location of the state's 368 public libraries 
range from the Northeast Texas System's (District 5) total of 62, to the 12 
libraries located within District 6 (Trans Pecos System). * More than one- 
fourth of the Rf.ate total of special libraries, 141, are located in District 8 
(Houston), while residents of District 1 (Abilene), District 2 (Texas Pan- 
handle System), and District 6 (Trans Pecos System), have potential direct 
access to only eight in each system. The distribution of college and univer- 
sity libraries among districts ranges from the 42 located in District 5 
(Northeast Texas System) to the three in the Trans Pecos System's area. 

Characteristics of the Ten Major Resource Systems 

The delineation of Library Districts, in addition to defining the 
geographic limits of each of the ten Major Resource Systems, functions to a 
large degree as a determinant of the charact. rlstlcs and development of 
individual systems. It is obvious that the number and size of public libraries 
within a given district, the limits of potential tax support as defined by 
the assessed valuation of a district, population as a determinant of total 
income and as criteria for system funding, and nmerous other demographic 
and geographic characteristics of each of the ten districts have and will 
continue to affect the operation and development of the Major Resource Systems. 
The districts, perhaps more than any other factor, determine the similarities 
and dissimilarities among the systems. 

System membership ranges from the 46 libraries of the Northeast Texas 
System to the Trans Pecos System's total of 7. There is also a pronounced 
variation in the classification of member libraries by systems. 

The population served by the Major Resource Systems ranges from the 

93.75 percent of the district served by the San Antonio System to the 66.80 
percent served by the Corpus Chrlstl System, ^taffing levels range from the 

82.76 full-time equivalent positions employed "^by the Abilene System to Houston' 
737. Book atock varies from the 513,788 volumes of €he Trans Pecos System 
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to the 3,233,538 volumes of the Houston System, and volumes per capita served 
ranges from a figure of 1.10 volumes (San Antonio System) to the 1.97 volumes 
per capita served by the Abilene System. 



In 1974, total circulation per capita served ranged from a high of 
5.69 Items In the Central Texas System to a low of 2.94 Items In the San Antonio 
System. Circulation figures for the period 1971-1974, show a marked Increase 
In non~book circulation among systems, with the Increase In non~book clrcula~ 
tlon exceeding the Increase In book circulation In all but three systems: 
Abilene, Texas Panhandle, and Fort Worth. In four systems (Central Texas, 
Trans Pecos, Houston, and San Antonio), non-book circulation Increased more 
than 100 percent from 1971 totals. Book circulation for the same period 
Increased by more than ten percent In all but four systems: Abilene, San 
Antonio, Northeast Texas, and Trans Pecos. 

Financially, 1974 per-caplta-served tax support represented an average 
24.79 percent Increase over 1971 levels. The range of support among systems 
was wide however, from the $2.12 per capita support of the San Antonio System 
to a figure of $4.11 reported by the Central Texas System. The data also 
suggests a general trend toward an Increase In the proportion of tota] Income 
contributed by county governments, as well as an Increase In the number of 
libraries receiving Joint cltyrcounty support. 



Abilene Major Resource System 



DemoRraphlc Characteristics 

The Abilene System ranks second only to the Northeast Texas System 
in number of counties with 32 within system boundaries. Its 34,127 square 
miles makes Abilene the largest system, geographically. In the state. 

The vast majority of counties In the system (22) have a population of 
less than 10,000, with none of the counties exceeding a population of 100 000 
With a total population of 390,331, Abilene ranks ninth among systems with 
only the neighboring Texas Panhandle Library System registering a smaller 
population. Abllene's population per square mile (11.44) Is the 'lowest of 
all aystema, as Is the percentage of urban population. 

Total population of the system decreased 7.10 percent between I960 
and 1970, and projections of population change forecast a continued, but more 
gradual, decline. Table VIII projects a system population of 387,900 by the 
year 2000, a relatively small decrease In absolute numbers, but the second 
largest decrease In the proportion of total state population residing In the 
system, that Is, from the present 3.49 to a projected 2.14 percent. 

In racial cc iposltlon, the Abilene System ranks seventh In percentage 
of Negro residents with a population of 16,183 (4.15 percent), and fifth in 
percentage of Spanish surname or language residents with a population of 
50,931 (13.05 percent). The percentage of system population of one to f've 
years of age Is the smallest among systems (7.47 percent), and the percentage 
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of persons 65 years of age and over Is the highest among systems (14.53) and 
well above the system average of 8.60 percent* Abilene ranks fifth In Inci- 
dence of poverty with 21.60 percent of the system's population at or below 
the federal definition of poverty. 

Library Resources 

Thirty-five of the state's 368 public libraries arc located within 
the system, ranking Abilene fifth in number of public libraries. The system 
ties the Texas Panhandle and Trans Pecos library systems for the smallest 
number cf special libraries (8), but ranks seventh in academic libraries with 
ten. Of the 35 public libraries within the system's boundaries, lA hold system 
membership. The 21 non-member libraries serve 8A,037 of the system's inhab- 
itants, ranking Abilene second in percentage of population served by non- 
member libraries (22.95 percent) and first among systems in percentage of 
public libraries that are not system members* 

Abilene ties the Lubbock Area Library System for the largest number of 
counties with no library service with five in each system. The total un- 
served population of 15,867 ranks first in percentage of system population 
without library service (4.07 percent). 

System Characteristics 

A total of 14 libraries form the Abilene Major Resource System. In 
addition to the Major Resource Center, system membership is composed of two 
Area (Size II) Libraries, and 11 Community (Size III) Libraries. Only the 
Trans Pecos Library System has a smaller- number of member libraries. System 
membership has changed little from the 1971 total of ten libraries, with the 
addition of four Community Libraries accounting for the increase. The number 
of member libraries has remained constant since 1973. Full-time equivalent 
library staff positions employed by the system's libraries (82.76) are the 
smallest number among systems, and Table XXIV indicates the Increase in library 
staff during the years of system operation to be far below the majority of 
systems* The population served by member libraries has Increased from the^ 
1971 total of 260,913 to 282,075 in 1974; however, the percentage of popula- 
tion within the system served by member libraries (72.27 percent) ranks 
ninth among the ten systems. 

Book stock of the system's libraries Increased at the fifth highest 
rate during the period 1971-1974 (33.02 percent) and volumes per capita 
Increased *37, an Increase matched only by the Central Texas Library System. 
Although the system's book stock of 555,958 volumes ranks eighth among 
systems, its 1*97 volumes per capita served is the highest system total. 

As shown by Table XVI, Abilene ranks sixth in percent cC total Income 
spent for book acquisition for the years 1971 through 1974. Analysis of 
the data indicates an incro-asing emphasis on book acquisition, however. In 
1971, the system spent 13*09 percent of total Income for books, the smallest 
percentage among systems* In 1974, the expenditure for books Increased to 
18*75 percent of total income^ ranking Abilene first in this category* 
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Total circulation of books and non-book materials increased from the 
preceding year's total in 1972 and 1973. Circulation figures reported for 
1974, however, show a decrease of more than 55,000 items from the 1973 total. 
Largely because of this 5.33 percent decline in* 1974, Abilene registered the 
only overall decrease in total circulation during the period 1971-1974. 
However, with 3.66 items circulated per capita served during 1974, the Abilene 
System ranked fourth among systems. 

Table XVIII indicates the decline in 1974 total circulation to be the 
result of a 5.74 percent decrease in book circulation from 1973. This 
decrease signified the smallest percentage increase in book circulation for 
the four-year period of any of the ten systems (.12). During the same period, 
the Abilene System experienced the only decline in non-book circulation. 
With non-book circulation generally increasing at a much faster rate than 
book circulation among the majority of systems, circulation of non-book 
materials in the Abilene System dropped from 51,371 items in 1971 to 48,708 
items in 1974. 

Finance 

Only the Lubbock Area Library System receives a smaller percentage of 
total library income from city governments than the Abilene System. In 1974, 
the system received 42.67 percent of its total income from city government 
support, a decrease of 9.89 percent from 1971. The percentage of total in- 
come represented by county government support during the period 1971-1974 has 
increased in all systems, and county support of the Abilene System increased 
proportionately at the third highest rate among systems from 41.62 percent in 
1971 to 46.20 percent in 1974. Support from county governments represents 
a higher percentage of total income in only one other system. Table XXI 
indicates that in 1974, the majority of libraries in the system (64.3 percent) 
received support from both city and county sources. 

Although per capita tax support of system members increased 32.42 
percent from 1971 to 1974, the 1974 per capita support of $2.41 ranks eighth 
statewide, with only Corpus Christi and the San Antonio systems receiving 
a lower level of support. The system's 1974 per capita served income of 
$2.71 ranks seventh, but increased by the third-largest percentage from the 
1971 figure of $1.94. 



Texas Panhandle Library System 

Demographic Characteristics 

With a 1970 population of 330,316, the Panhandle System is the smallest 
o£ the ten systems in number of inhabitants. The 24,881 square miles enclosed 
by the system's boundaries are divided among 25 counties. Like Abilene, the 
majority of county populations are small, with 64 percent having less than 
10,000 persons, and none exceeding a population of 100,000. Approximately 
71 percent of the system's population Is urbanized, ranking the system 
eighth in percentage o£ urban population. The system also ranks eighth in 
population density with 13.2b persons per square mile. 
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The Panhandle System is one of only three systems that experienced a 
decline in population from 1960 to 1970. Table VIII projects a population 
increase of approximately 110,000 by the year :',OtK'> which, although Increas- 
ing the system's present population by almost oae-thlrd, will result in maintain- 
ing the proportion of total state population jCH^idlng within the system at 
approximately the current level (2.95 percent) ♦ 

Compared to the other systems, the percentage of Negro and Spanish 
surname or language residents in the Panhandle System is relatively low. The 
Negro population of 12,552 (3.80 percent) and population of Spanish surname 
or language, 30,719 (9.30 percent), ranks the Panhandle System eighth and 
seventh respectively among the ten systems. 

Table VI shows the level of education of the system's population to 
compare very favorably with the other systems. The percentage of system 
population completing less than nine years of school (12.65) is the lowest 
among systems, and the percentages completing high school (16.37) and one to 
three years of college (7.13), are the highest among systems. 

Only the Fort Worth system is impacted by a lower incidence of poverty 
than the Panhandle System. The 14.60 percent of the system's population at 
or below the poverty level is considerably less than the system average of 
20.20 percent. 

Library Resources 

Of the ten systems, only the Trans Pecos System has fewer public, 
special, and academic libraries. The Panhandle System ties the Fort Worth System 
for the second-smallest number of public libraries (26) , and two other 
systems for the fewest special libraries (8) . Approximately four percent 
of the state's academic libraries are located within the system. Ten of the 
26 public libraries are not system members, and serve 27,174 (8.72 percent) 
of the system's population. 

The Panhandle System ranks second along with the Corpus Christi and 
Northeast Texas systems in number df counties without library service. The 
11,052 inhabitants of the three unserved counties comprise 3.35 percent of 
the system's population, ranking the system second in percentage of popula- 
tion without library service. 

System Characteristics 

Membership in the Texas Panhandle Library System reached its present 
level of one Area (Size II) Library, and 14 Community (Size III) Libraries in 
1974. Although seven systems exceed the Panhandle's membership of 16 libraries, 
the system's membership doubled between 1971 and 1974, a rate of growth sur- 
passed by only one system. During this same period, the number of full-time 
equivalent library staff positions among system members increased by 24.50 
percent from a 1971 total of 90.<^5 positions to a 1974 total of 112.36. The 
percentage of the system's population served by member libraries has increased 
by more than 20 percent since 1971, and the 86.16 percent served by system 
members in 1974 ranks fourth among systems. 
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The Panhandle System registered the greatest percentage increase in 
book stock from 1971 to 1974. System holdings of 543,948 in 1974 represent 
an increase of 49.98 pexcent over 1971 totals. This increase can primarily 
be attributed to growth in system membership rather than to accelerated 
acquisition policies. As shown by Table XVI, member libraries spent only 
12.78 percent of their total income for books during the period 1971-1974, 
the smallest percentage expenditure of the ten systems. In volumes per 
capita served, the Panhandle System led all other systems in 1971 with 1.66 
volumes. By 1974, the system's total of 1.91 volumes per capita served 
ranked second only to that of Abilene. 

Total circulation increased some 13 percent during the period 1971- 
1974, from the 1971 total of 1,067,939 items to a 1974 total of 1,207,210 
items. The percentage increase in circulation registered during this period 
ranks fifth among systems, and the 1974 circulation per capita served (4.24 
items) ranks second, with only the Central Texas System reporting a higher 
figure. Table XVIII indicates that while book circulation during the period 
1971-1974 increased at the fourth-fastest rate among systems (13.98 percent), 
circulation of non-book materials increased at the slowest rate (3.61 percent). 

Finance 

The Panhandle System ranks eighth in the percentage of total income 
received from city governments. In 1974, $697,362 (64.94 percent) of the 
total income of the system's members was derived from city sources. This 
represents a 11.90 percent decrease from the proportion of total income 
accounted for by city government support in 1971, the largest such relative 
decrease in level of city government support reported. The general state- 
wide trend toward increased county government support of system membership 
is typified by the Panhandle System. During this same period, 1971-1974, 
the proportion of total income contributed by county governments increased 
by 9.15 percent, the largest increase reported. The 30.77 percent of its 
1974 total income received from county sources ranks the system third in 
proportion of county government support. Table XXI indicates that 75 percent 
(12) of the system's member libraries received funding from both city and 
county governments, the highest percentage of libraries receiving joint funding 
among systems. 

The system's per-capita-served tax support dropped from second to 
third-highest among the ten systems from 1971 to 1974. The 1974 figure of 
$3.61 represents a 13.88 percent increase over 1971, the lowest percentage 
increase reported for the period. Per-capita-served income also dropped in 
rank from second to third-highest. 



Central Texas Library System 



Demographic Characteristics 

The Central Texas System is composed of 30 counties covering an area 
of ^'j,6V) square milrs. Over 75 percent of the counties comprising the district 
are ot less than 25,000 population, with over 56 percent of the system's 1970 
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population of 1,009,822 located in three counties traversed by the major 
north-south highway: Bell (124,483), McLennan (147,553), and Travis (295,516). 
The system ranks fifth in total population, third in number of counties, and 
sixth in geographic area. Some 70 percent of the system's population is 
located in urbanized areas, ranking the Central Texas System ninth in percent 
of urban population. According to the 1970 U.S. Census, only 10 of the system's 
counties had an urban population of 50 percent or wore. 

The population of the Central Texas System increased 15.10 percent 
between 1960 and 1970, the fifth-highest rate of growth among systems. Popula- 
tion projections prepared by the Texas Water Development Board, shown in 
Table VIII, forecast an average decennial increase of 14,34 percent in the 
system's population through the year 2000. The system's rankin^^ ii. terms of 
total population is expected to remain constant, although the projections in- 
dicate a slight decline in the system's share of total state population. 

The system's population includes 148,042 Negroes (14.66 percent), 
the third-highest percentage among systems, and 114,954 persons of Spanish sur- 
name or language (11.38 percent), which ranks sixth among systems. The age 
composition of the system's population, presented in Table V, shows the loweat 
percentage of population in the 6 to 12 and 13 to 17 years categories (12.29 
and 9.33 percent respectively), and the highest percentage of residents between 
the ages of 18 and 64 (57.79 percent) of the ten systems. The 11.71 percent 
of the population 65 years of age and above is exceeded only by Abilene. 

Educationally, 11.98 percent of the system's inhabitants graduated 
from high school, with only the Corpus Christi System registering a smaller 
percentage. The system ranks seventh in percentage of population completing 
one to three years of college (5.58 percent), and li.'. f.n the nercentage 
completing four or more years of college (6.05 pezC'^riV') 

As a percentage of population, the inci Jeiue poverty in the Central 
Texas System (23.13 percent) ranks second only .c Gurpi*.:. Christi. Approximately 
one-half of the system's population of Spanish juraa/PM ' r language, and Negro 
population fall at or below the poverty level. 

Library Resources 

The 162 libraries (not including scho ^r .xbraries) located wi^.hin 
the system's boundaries is the third-largest tota.( amon^ systems. TI.* system 
ranks second in number of special libraries (96), third ia academic lihr.'ii'ifis 
(21), and third in public libraries (43). Thirteen of the 45 public libraries 
do not belong to the system, and serve o.lO percent (49,465) of the f 'jpiJation. 

The Central Texas System ties with the Trans Pecos, Hr .^aton, and San 
Antonio systems for the smallest number of unserved counties (i) . line 4,212 
unserved residents of Mills County comprise only .42 percent of thu area's 
population^ however . 

Svotf> i? .Cliarr j; exi2£icsL 

Men.bnrship of tJu: Central Texas System ranks four*:h among oystems in 
nuiaber of libraries. The current system membership of 5 A<:ea (Size II) Libraries 
and 26 Community (Size 1X1) Libraries represents an increc^e of approximately 
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68 percent from the 1971 membership of 19 libraries. Since 1971, 3 Area 
Libraries and 12 Community Libraries have become system participants. 
The 285.54 full-time equivalent library staff position.^ of the system's 
libraries ranks third among the ten systems, and the 32.96 percent 
increase in the library staff of the system since 1971 ranks second - 
only to Corpus Christi. Population served by member libraries has 
increased at a moderate rate since 1971, to 761,581 in 1974. The 75 42 
percent of the system's population served by its raembers in 1974 ranked 
eighth among systems, with only Abilene and CorpviK Christi reporting 
lower percentages. 

Volumes held by system libraries increased at the second-highest 
rate from 1971 holdings (41.68 percent), resulting in a 1974 book stock of 
1,162,643 volumes. Although much of this increase maybe attributed to 
increased system membership, the 15.38 percent of total income expended for 
books during the period 1971-1974 ranks fourth among systems and suggests 
a relatively high degree of emphasis on book acquisition. In }.974, the 
16.43 percent of total income used for the purcli^se of books wis exceeded 
only by the Abilene System. The Central Texas Svstem ranks second to 
Abilene in volumes per capita served (1.91>, an increase .37 volumes 
since li*71 which ties Abilene for the greauejt irxrease reported. 

During this same period, the Central T:(,,<r-^ Syt'fcim registered the 
second-highest increase in total circulation (.22.( 2 oo-rent) , from the 1971 
level of 3,551,915 items to a 1974 total of 4,334,1.06 .(.ems. The number of 
items circulated in 1974 ranks third among systems, and che 5.69 items 
circulated per capita served ranks first. By 1974, book circulation had 
Increased over 1971 totals by 19.20 percent, serona only to Corpus Christi. 
Circulation of non-book materials during thi'.i x->ur-year period increased 
100.38 percent from a total of 123,473 itemc iu l'/;i to 247,410 items in 
1974. 

Finance 

The Central Texas System ranks f.econd in the percentage of total 
library income derived from city governments. In 1974, 94.11 percent of the 
funding of member libraries came from city government support. Conversely, 
Che system ranks tenth in the proportion of total income received from county 
governmtnts. County government supiiort represented only 3.02 percent of the 
system s total income in 1974. An.-iysla of Table XXI shows that only one 
of the system s member libraries rejLjt:ii solely on county support. The 
majority of system libraries are dependent on city government funding, 
although the number receiving joint support has increased. 

Per-capita-served tax support sliawed the largest percentage increase 
among systemfi from 1971 to 1974 (30.55 percent). The 1974 per capita support 
of ?4.11 is t,he highest per-capitr. amount reported, as is the system's $4.23 
per-capita-s<!rved income. 

Corpus Christi Area Library System 



De mographic Characteristics 

The most distinctive demographic feature of tlit- Corpus Christi Area 
Library System is its racial composition. Persons of Spanish surname or 
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language represented 58.53 percent of the system's 1970 population of 
999,784, the highest percentage and population (585,147) of Spanish surname 
or language of the ten systems. In contrast, the system's Negro population 
of 34,717 (3.47 percent) ranks ninth among systems. 

Geographically, the system is composed of 26 counties covering an 
area of 26,411 square milr>.5. Vtoxxi than 70 percent of the counties have a 
population of less than ?5,uOG. Seven counties (Cameron, Hidalgo, Kleberg, 
Nueces, San Patricio, Victoiia, and Webb) have larger populations and comprise 
more than three-fourths (/6.07 percent) of the total population. Sixteen of 
the system's counties have urbanized populations of 50 percent or more, but 
the percentage of urban population (75.17) ranks sixth among systems. 

The system's population remained relatively constant from 1960 to 
1970, with the increase of approximately 10,000 persons reflecting the 
slowest rate of growth (1.04 percent) reported for this period. A more sub- 
stantial rate of growth is projected by Table VIII, but the system's share 
of total state population is expected to decline more than any of the other 
systems. 

Percent of population between the ages of 1 to 5 and 6 to 12 years, 
ranks second only to the Trans Pecos System with 10.14 and 16.56 percent of 
the system's population falling within these categories respectively. The 
Corpus Christi System has the highest percentage of population from 13 to 
17 years of age, and the lowest percentage of persons aged 18 to 64 years. 
The educational level of its population is the lowest of the ten systems. 
Some 22.11 percent of the system's population completed less than nine years 
of school (the highest percentage among systems), and the 9.68 percent com- 
pleting high school, 4.24 percent completing one to three years of college, 
and 3.74 percent completing four or more years of college are the lowest 
system totals. 

With 35.91 percent of its population at or below the poverty level, 
the Corpus Christi System ranks first in incidence of poverty. Analysis of 
Table VII shows this to be primarily the result of poverty among the system's 
population of Spanish surname or language. Approximately 293,000 persons of 
Spanish surnarae or language live in poverty, totalling 29.29 percent of the 
system's population. 

^.tbrarv R esources 

The system ranks sixth in the total number of public, special, and 
academic libraries located within its boundaries. It also ranks sixth in the 
number of special (18) and academic libraries (12), but ranks fourth in 
public libraries with 38. Only 18 of the 38 public libraries, however, are 
members of the Corpus Christi System. The 20 non-member libraries serve 
29.20 percent of the system's population, which represents the highest system 
figure. 

Three of the system's 26 counties have no libaray service (Kenedy, 
Starr, and Zapata). The 22,737 unserved residents of these counties represent 
2.27 percent of the system's population, which ranks third among systems. 
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System Characteristics 



Table XI shows a system membership of 21 libraries In 1971 which In- 
creased to 25 libraries by 1973 and then declined to the 1975 total of 18 
libraries. This apparent decrease In system membership actually reflects 
the formation of two county library systems: the Hidalgo County Library 
System and the San Patricio County Library System. The population served 
by the Corpus Chrlstl System has increased by approximately 55,000 since 
1971; however, the 66.80 percent of the total population served by member 
libraries in 1974 ranked last among the ten systems. During this same 
period, the system registered the largest percentage increase in full-time 
equivalent staff positions employed by member libraries (33.30 percent), 
from a 1971 total of 120.82 positions to a 1974 total of 161.05 positions. 
The 1974 figure ranks sixth among systems. 

Only the San Antonio and Trans Pecos Systems showed a smaller per- 
centage increase in book stock from 1971 to 1974. The system's 1974 holdings 
of 996,822 volumes represents a 30.27 percent increase from its 1971 total 
and ranks as the sixth-largest system collection. In volumes per capita 
served, the system's 1974 total of 1.49 volumes ranks seventh. Although 
member libraries spent an average of 15.75 percent of their total library 
income for books during this four-year period (a percentage exceeded only 
by San Antonio), volumes per capita served increased by only .18 volumes, 
which ranks seventh among systems. 

The change in the system's total circulation from 1971 to 1974 
ranks first. The number of items circulated in 1974 (2,135,255) increased 
by almost 300,000 items from the 1971 total, an increase of 23.96 percent. 
However, the number of items circulated per capita served in 1974 (3.20) 
ranks ninth among systems with only San Antonio reporting a lower figure. 
Table XVIII indicates that the increase in book circulation from 1971 to 
1974 (22.71 percent) was also the highest among systems, while non-book 
circulation for the period increased by 82.99 percent. 

Finance 

Approximately 74 percent of member libraries' 1974 total income was 
in the form of city government support, with some 20 percent coming from 
county governments. As in the majority of systems, the proportion of total 
income contributed by city governments declined from 1971 (7.21 percent) 
and the share of total income represented by county government funds in- 
creased (6.82 percent). In 1974, approximately one-half of the system's 
membership (8 libraries) received joint city-cotinty support, with the 
remaining 9 libraries almost equally divided between those receiving city 
funding (4) or county funding (5). 

The system's 1974 per-capita-served tax support ($2.29) shows a 
42.24 Increase from the 1971 per capita figure of $1.61. Although the in- 
crease in tax support for this period ranks second only to the Central Texas 
System, the system's $2.29 per capita served ranks ninth. Per-capita- 
served income increased by an almost identical percentage (42.35) from 1971 
to a 1974 figure of $2.42, also ninth among the ten systems. 
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Northeast Texas LlbraryL System 



Demoeraphlc Characteristics 

With a 1970 population of 2,327,181, the Northeast Texas System, 
headquartered in Dallas, ranks second in total population. The 79.32 per- 
cent of system population residing in urban^ places ranks the system fifth 
in percentage of urban population* 

The system covers an area of 23,956 square ndrLes, which are 
divided among 33 counties. Although it ranks first £n number of counties, 
the system ranks ninth in land area winh only an adjacent system. Fort 
Worth, covering a smaller geogra^ic area. Approximately two- thirds of the 
system's counties fall within a population range of 10,000 to 50,000, with 
six inhabited by less than 10,000 persons and five with populations of 
50,001 to 100,000. One of only four systems with a county of more than 
500,000 population, the 1,327,321 residents of Dallas County comprise more 
than 57 percent of the system's total population. 

Population growth for the decade 1960 to 1970 (24.40 percent) was 
exceeded by only two systems. Fort Worth and Houston. Projections of popu- 
lation, presented in Table VIII, forecast an average 19.39 percent decen- 
nial rate of growth through the year 2000. Based on these projections, 
the Northeant Texas System is one of four expected to increase its propor- 
tion of the total state population. 

The system's population includes 409,707 Negroes (17.61 percent), 
the second -highest percentage of Negro residents of the ten systems. The 
percentage of Spanish surname or language residents (4.71) is the lowest 
system figure, and well below the statewide total of 18.40 percent. Ana- 
lysis of Table V shows the age composition of the system's population to 
vary little from the totals for the state as a whole. In years of school 
completed, the system ranks third in the percentage of population completing 
high school (14.35 percent), and ranks second in both percentage completing 
one to three years of college (6.66 percent) and four or more years of 
college (6.19 percent). 

Overall, the incidence of poverty among the system's population 
(15-05 percent) ranks seventh. The percentage of Negro residents at or 
below the poverty level (37.75 percent) is about average for the ten systems, 
while the incidence of poverty among Spanish surname or language residents 
(14.40 percent) is the lowest system figure. 

Library Resources 

The Northeast Texas System ranks second to the Houston System in 
the tptal number of pubUc, special, and academic libraries located within 
its boundaries, but raviks first in number of public (62) and academic 
libraries (42). Of the 62 public libraries, nine do not belong to the 
system. The non-member libraries serve 147,032 persons, which represents 
approximately seven percent of the system's population. 
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Three counties--Cass, Franklin, and Rains--have no library service. 
The 33,176 residents of these counties rank the system fourth in percentage 
of population without library service (1.43 percent), but first in the number 
of unserved residents. 

System Characteristics 

With a 1975 membership of 46 libraries, the Northeast Texas System 
ranks first in system membership. The system also ranks first in the 
number of Area (Size II) Libraries (19) , and ties the Central Texas System 
for the second-highest number of Community (Size III) Libraries (26). From 
a 1971 total of 31 libraries, system membership increased by 4 Area Libraries 
and 11 Community Libraries. The population served by member libraries has 
increased by approximately 125,000 since 1971 to a 1974 total of 1,932,580. 
Although the population served by the Northeast Texas System is exceeded 
only by Houston, as a percentage of total population (83.04 percent), the 
system ranks sixth. The total number of full-time equivalent library staff 
positions employed by member libraries (679.50) ranks second among systems, 
but increased at a slower rate than the majority of systems from 1971-1974. 

During this same four-year period, the system recorded an average 
annual expenditure for books of 15.28 percent of the total income of its 
member libraries. The system's book stock increased by some 32 percent 
during this period to a 1974 total of 2,986,524 volumes, the second-largest 
collection of the ten systems. Volumes per capita served increased by .2 9 
volumes, an increase exceeded only by two systems. With 1974 holdings equal 
to 1.55 volumes per capita served, tl^'^ system ranks third among systems. 

Total circulation for 1974 (7,056,713 items) represented a 7.11 
percent increase over circulation for 1971, with only San Antonio registering 
a smaller increase in circulation. The 3.65 items circulated per capita 
served by the Northeast Texas System in 1974 ranks fifth. Increase in book 
circulation during the same period (6.51 percent) ranks eighth among systems, 
and the 84.74 percent increase in circulat::on of non-book materials ranks 
fifth. 

Finance 

With 94.27 percent of the combined 1974 total income of its member 
libraries coming from city governments, the system ranks first in city govern- 
ment support. The proportion of total income derived from city govern-: 
merit funding increased 3.06 percent from 1)71 to 1974, with only one other 
system (Lubbock) reporting an increase in the share of total income repre- 
sented by city government support. County support, as a proportion of 
total income, remained relatively constant for the four-year period. In 
1974, 21 (51.2 percent) of the system's libraries were dependent on city 
governments for finding, 17 (41.5 percent) received joint city-county support, 
and only 3 (7.3 oercent) relied solely on county government support. 

Per-ca;ii.ta served tax support and per-capita-served income for 1974 
ranked Second with fi^-ures of $3.89 and $3.97 respectively. Both registered 
smaller percentage increases from 1971 totals than the majority of systems. 
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Trans Pecos Library System 



Demographic Characteristics 

Covering an area of 31,556 square miles, the Trans Pecos System 
ranks s^^cond in geographic area to Abilene. Although the system ranks 
eighth in total population, with both the Abilene and Texas Panhandle systems 
more sparsely populated, 359,291 of the system's 411,475 inhabitants 
(87.32 percent) reside in El Paso County. , The remainder of the system's 
residents (52,184) are divided among the other eight counties comprising the 
system, only two of which have populations in excess of 10,000: Pecos 
(13,748) and Reeves (16,526). With a total of nine, the system ranks last 
among the ten systems in number of counties. 

Fifty percent or more of th6 population of five of the nine counties 
live in urbanized areas. In total, 91.02 percent of the system's popula- 
tion is classified as urban according to the 1970 U.S. Census, ranking the 
system first in percentage of urban population. 

The population of the Trans Pecos System increased by more than 
12 percent during the 1960-1970 decade, and the system's population is ex- 
pected to continue to increase as indicated by Table VIII. Data presented 
in the Table also forecasts a continued increas^e in the system's share of 
the total state population. 

Analysis of the racial composition of the population, presented in 
Table IV, shows the system to include 230,570 persons of Spanish surname or 
language (56.03 percent), the second-highest percentage among systems, and 
11,860 Negroes (2.88 percent), the lowest percentage of Negro residents. 
The age composition of the system's population is characterized by a high 
percentage of persons below 18 years of age. Some 10.21 percent of the 1970 
population of the system fell between the ages of one to five years, and 
16.99 percent in the 6 to 12 year category. Both figures are the highest 
among systems. The 11.23 percent of the population aged 13 to 17 years 
ranked second only to the Corpus Christi System. Older residents comprised 
a smaller percentage of the population than in the majority of systems, with 
the 5.95 percent 65 years of age and over being the second-lowest system 
total in this age group. 

The system ranks relatively low in the educational level of its 
populatiorx: seventh in percentage completing high school (12.42 percent); 
eighth in percentage completing one to three years. of college (5.20 percent); 
and seventh in percentage completing four or more years of college (5.03 
percent) . 

Approximately 91,373 persons live at or below the poverty level in 
the Trans Pecos system, an incidence of poverty (22.21 percent) exceeded only 
by the Central Texas, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio systems. More than 
three-fourths of those impacted by poverty are among the system's population 
of Spanish surname or language. 
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Library Resources 

The Trans Pecos System ranks last in total library resources. 
Twelve of the state's 368 public libraries are located in the system, as are 
eight of the 434 special libraries and three of the 163 academic libraries, 
a combined total equal to only 2.38 percent of the state's resources repre- 
sented by these libraries. Five of the 12 public libraries are not system 
members, and provide service to 8.95 percent of the system's populatipn. 

"^^^ 1»527 residents of Jeff Davis County have no library service. 
The .3 7 percent of the system's population represented by the county's 
residents ranks eighth in percentage of population without service, and is 
the smallest numbar of unserved residents among systems. 

System CharacteristV , cH 

Membership in the system has increased from the 1971 total of three 
libraries to a 1975 membership of seven. The smallest system in number of 
member libraries, the Trans Pecos is also the only system with no Area 
(Size II) Libraries. Since 1971, the population served by member libraries 
has increased by approximately 100,000 to a 1974 total of 352,123 or 85.58 
percent of the system's population, which ranks fifth among systems. The 
number^ of full-time equivalent library staff positions employed by the 
system s libraries ranks ninth with a 1974 total of 104„40. 

At 513,788 volumes, the book stock of the system is the smallest 
system collection, and the increase in volumes since 1971 (22.61 percent) 
was the smallest reported. With a 1974 total of 1.46 volumes per capita 
served, the system ranked eighth, and was the only system reporting no 
increase from 1973 totals. During the period 1971-1974, the system's lib- 
raries spent 14.57 percent of their combined total income for book acquisi- 
tion, with only the Fort Worth and Texas Panhandle systems expending a 
smaller percentage of reaourceo for acquisitions. 

Total circulatlo:; incr«iased some 8.86 percent from 1971 to a 1974 
figure of 1,142,347 volumes, the second-smallest percentage increase, and 
the 3.24 items circulated per capita in 1974 ranked eighth among systems. 
Circulation of books during this four-year period increased by 6.52 percent, 
while circulation of non-book materials increased by 153.82 percent, the 
latter being an increase exceeded only by Houston. 

Finance 



With 93.03 percent of the 1974 combined total income of member 
libraries coming from city goverment sources, the system ranks third in 
proportion of city government support. As in the majority of systems, the 
proportion of total income represented by city government support has de- 
creased since 1971 (by approximately 4.74 percent), while the relative level 
of county support has Increased (by 3.80 percent). 

The system's 1974 per-capita-served tax support of $2.49 ranked 
seventh among systems, and represents a 6.43 percent decrease from the pre- 
vious year s total of $2.65 (which may represent an error in reporting or 
processing rather than an actual decrease). Per-capita-served income re- 
ported for 1974, however, also -lecUned from 1973 reports by 5.56 percent, 
decreasing from $2.66 to $2.52. 
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fnrt Worth Ma^or Resource System 



T)ffpyjgraDh-[ c rharactertstlcs , 

The Fort Worth System ranks third in population with a 1970 total 
of 1,160,068 residents. Its 17,143 square miles is the smallest geographic 
area of the ten systems, and well below the system average of 26,211 square 
miles. Some 84,96 percent of the system's population is classified as 
urban, the third-highest system total. 

Although 10 of the system's 21 counties have populations of less 
than 10,000, Table III shows the remaining counties to be fairly well dis- 
tribii^.ed among higher population groupings. Approximately two-thirds of the 
counties have urban populations of 50 percent or more. 

The system's population exjifirienced the second-highest rate of 
growth between 1960 and 1970 with a 24.67 percent increase. Table VIII 
projects an average decennial increase in population of mere than 20 per- 
cent through the year 2000. During this same period the share of the 
total state population residing within the system's boundaries is expected 
to increase from the 1970 figure of 10.36 percent to 11.20 percent by the 
end of the century. 

Fort Worth ranks fourth in percentage of Negro residents (9.10 
percent), and the system's 62,311 residents of Spanish surname or language 
comprise a relatively low 5.37 percent of its population, with only the 
Northeast Texas System .registering a smaller percentage. The age composition 
of the system's population, presented in Table V, indicates the percentage 
of persons below 18 years of age to be smaller than the majority of systems, 
and the 3.74 percent of Fort Worth's population aged 65 and over is the 
SfT^llest system total. In years of school completed, the system ranks second 
to the Panhandle System in percentage completing high school (14.42), and 
ranks third in percentage completing one to three years of college, and 
fourth in percentage sompleting four or more years of college, with 6.58 
and 5.73 percent respectively. 

The incidence of poverty among the system's population is the lowest 
of the ten systems, with 12.27 percent of its residents at or below the 
poverty level. Although the incidence of poverty is higher among Negro 
(33.14 percent) and Spanish surname or language populations (23,90 percent), 
these percentages are the second and third-lowest respectively among systems. 

|,j,]i>rarv Resouxxes 

The Fort Worth System ranks third in number of public libraries (45), 
and fourth in number of special (39) and academic libraries (16). Only nine 
of the 45 public libraries are not system members, but combine to serve 
161,917 (14.71 percent) of the system's population, the third-largest per- 
centage of population served by non-member libraries. 

Two of the system's 21 counties have no library service: Cottle ^ 
mi Jack. The counties' 9,915 residents represent .85 percent of the system s 
population. 
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System Characteristics 



With 36 member libraries, the system ranks third in system member- 
ship. In addition to the Major Resource Center, the system's membership is 
composed of 5 Area (Size II) Libraries and 30 Community (Sine III) Libraries, 
the largest number of Community Libraries among the ten systems. The growth 
in system membership from its 1971 total of 23 libraries occured primarily 
in the Community Library classification with the addition of a single Area 
Library. 

The population served by the system increased by more than 100,000 
persons during the period 1971-1974, to a 1974 total of 938,619, which, as 
a percentage of population (80.91 percent) ranks seventh among systems. 
During the same four-year period, the number of full-time equivalent staff 
positions in the system shows the fourth-largest percentage Increase (27,14 
percent), from a 1971 total of 212.36 positions to a 1974 total of 270. 

Volumes held by member libraries in 1974 (1,409,129) formed the third- 
largest system collection, and had increased by some 31 percent from 1971 
holdings. This increase amounted to approximately ,21 volumes per capita 
served, resulting in a 1974 figure of 1.50 volumes, sixth among systems. 

The system's expenditure for books as a percent of total income for 
the years 1971 through 1974 (14.16 percent) ranks ninth, with only the Pan- 
handle System spending a lower percentage of its income for books. On a 
year-by-year basis, the system's expenditure for books exceeded 14 percent 
of its total xncome only in 1973, 

Although 1974 total circulation (3,409,550 items) represented a 
15.74 percent increase from 1971, the third-highest increase reported, the 
system's circulation per capita served of 3.63 items ranked sixth. Table 
XVIII indicates that book circulation for this same period increased 15.77 
percent over 1971 totals, but that circulation of non-book materials in- 
creased by only 14.65 percent which represents the second-lowest increase of 
the ten systems. 

Finance 

In 1974, 21 (65.6 percent) of the system's meniber libraries received 
financial support from both city and county governments, 9 (28.1 percent) 
were supported by city governments, and 2 (6.3 percent ) by county govern- 
ments. City government funds accounted for 84.08 percent of the combined 
total income for 1974, a relatively small decline from the prpportion of 
total income contributed by city governments in 1971 (85.01 percent). 
County government support of system libraries, as a proportion of total 
income, increased more slowly than in other systems during this period 
( .05 percent) to a 1974 figure of 10.20 percent. 

Both per-capita-served tax support and income increased bv approxi- 
mately 30 percenu from 1971 figures. The system's ranking on both variables 
(fourth) in 1971 was unchanged in 1974. 
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Houston Area Library System 



Demog-aphic Characteristics 

A total of 28 counties covering an area of 24,441 square miles 
define the geographic parameters of the Houston System. The system ranks 
fifth in number of counties and eighth in land area, but ranks first in 
population with a 1970 figure of 2,-866,881 inhabitants, which represents 
more than one-fourth of the state total. 

The majority of the system's counties (64.28 percent) have popula- 
tions of between 10,000 and 50,000, with the four counties populated by 
more than 100,000 persons (Brazoria, Galveston, Harris, and Jefferson) 
totaling 79 percent (2,264,809) of the system's population. The combined 
population of these four counties exceeds the total population of all other 
systems with the exception of the Northeast Texas System. 

Only 11 of the 28 counties comprising the system had 1970 urban 
populations of 50 percent or more. Although the system ranks only fourth 
in the percentage of population residing in urban areas (82.58 percent), 
it ranks first in the number of residents living in urban areas (2,367,341). 

The system registered the highest rate of population growth among 
systems between 1960 and 1970, with a 28.97 percent increase. Projections 
of population, presented in Table VIII, forecast the system s rate of growth 
through the balance of the century to continue to lead the ten ^>ystems, 
resulting in a substantial increase in the share of total state population 
located within the system's boundaries. 

With a l.egro population of 580,226, the Houston System ranks first 
in percentage of Negro residents (20.24 percent). Its 266,646 residents of 
Spanish surname or language comprise only 9.30 percent of the system s popu- 
lation, but represent the third-largest number of Spanish speaking or sur- 
named persons of the ten systems. The percentage of population between the 
ages of one an-' 64 are marginally higher than the statewide averages, and 
the percentage rf the system's population aged 65 years and over (7.28 per- 
cent) is slightly lower than the state average of 8.87 percent. Tctcle VI 
indicates the most significant education characteristic of the system to be 
the percentage of population completing four or more years of college, which 
at 6.31 percent ranks first among systems. The incidence of poverty among 
the population of the Houston System (14.83 percent) ranks eighth, and the 
incidence among its Negro and Spanish surname or language populations rank 
eighth (35.35 percent) and ninth (19.07 percent) respectively. 

Library Resources 

The Houston System ranks second to the Northeast Texas System in 
number of public libraries (50) and academic libraries (31), and ranks first 
in number of special libraries with 141 located within the system s boundari 
Approximately three-fourths of the. public libraries (37) are members of the^ 
system, with the 13 non-member libraries serving 5.32 percent of the system 
-. population (146,927). 
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Of the system's 28 counties only one (San Jacinto) has no library 
service. The 6,702 residents of San Jacinto County comprise .23 percent of 
the system's population, ranking the system ninth in percentage of popula- 
tion without library service. 

System Characteristics 

Since 1971, the membership of the Houston System has increased by 
15 libraries (4 Area and 11 Community Libraries) to its present compliment 
of 37 members. The system ranks second only to the Northeast Texas System 
in total membership, and also ranks second in the number of Area (Size II) 
Libraries with 13. Member libraries served a total of 91.27 percent of the 
system's population in 1974, which ranks third among systems, and employed 
the largest number of full-time equivalent library staff positions of the 
ten i:ys'::ems (737). 

Smaller than the Northeast Texas System in number of member libraries 
the system's 1974 book stock (3,233,538 volumes) exceeded that of the North- 
east Texas System by more than 247,000 volumes and ranks as the largest 
system collection. In volumes per capita served, however, the Houston 
System's 1974 figure of 1.24 volumes ranked ninth with only the San Antonio 
System reporting a lower figure. 

During the four-year period 1971-1974, the system's member libraries 
spent an average of 14.80 percent of their combined total income for acqui- 
sitions, a level of expenditure which ranks seventh among systems. During 
this same period, the system's book stock increased at the fourth-highest 
rate (36.18 percent), while volumes per capita served increased by .20 
volumes, sixth among systems. 

Although the system's 1974 tota"' circulation of 8,988,798 items 
represents a 13.82 percent increase over total circulation for 1971, analy- 
sis of Table XVII indicates that total circulation declined from the previous 
year's level in both 1973 and 19/^. In 1973, four systems reported decreases 
in total circulation, while in 1974 decreases were reported only by Abilene 
and Houston. The 3.44 items circulated per capita served by the Houston 
System in 1974 ranked seventh among sy^jtems. 

Table XVIII shows the decrease in total circulation in 1973 and 
1974 to be the result of a decrease in book circulation of 1.21 percent in 
1973 and 1.78 percent in 1974. Book circulation for the period 1971 to 
1974, however, increased at the third-fastest rate among systems (15.77 
percent), while the increase in non-book circulation during this period 
(182.20 percent) was the highest recorded. 

Finance 

Of the combined 1974 total income of the system's member libraries, 
73.51 percent ame from city governments , and 20.03 percent from county govern- 
ments. The 73.51 percent derived from cities represents r. '+.31 percent 
decrease from the proportion of city government support recfe^ved in 1971, 
and the proportion of total income received from countier . Q74 (20.03) 
represents a 1.57 percent increase over the share of tota. 0?^^ contributed 
by county governments in 1971. Six of the 37 member librr.rip.: are funded 
b: counLy governments, with the remaining libraries almost equally divided 
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between those funded ty city governments (13) , and those receiving support 
from both city and county governments (14). Both per-capita-served tax 
support ($2.90) and income ($3.10) for 1974 ranked fifth among systems. 

Lubbock Area Library System 



Demographic Characterist vCS 

Seventh in total population, the ^99,889 inhabitants of the Lubbock 
Area Library System are divided among 29 counties covering 27,500 square 
miles, the third-largest system area. More than 85 percent of the counties 
have populations of less than 25,000, and only one (Lubbock County) has a 
population greater than 100,000. Some 74.91 percent r.f the population live 
in urban areas, ranking the system seventh in percentage of urban population. 

The Lubbock System was one of three registering a decline in popu- 
lation from 1960 totals. Its 1970 population represents a 2.78 percent de- 
crease from the 1960 census count of 616,592. Population projections pre- 
pared by the Texas Water Development Board forecast an increase in the sys- 
tem's population, however. As shown by Table VIII, a continued population 
growth of approximately 60,000 persons iF anticipated during each decade. 
As a result of this comparatively modest increase, the system's share of 
the total state population is expected to aecrease by 1.04 percent by the 
end of the century. 

In racial composition, the system ranks fifth in percentage of Negro 
residents (6.31 percent) and fourth in percentage of population of Spanish 
surname or language (18.15 percent). Analysis of Table V and VI show the 
age composition and educational level of the system's population to vary 
only marginally from the state as a whole. 

Although the incidence of poverty (19.48 percent) ranks sixth among 
systems, the system's minority populations are strongly impacted. A total of 
17,388 (45.95 percent). of the system's Negro residents and 49,445 (45.38 
percent) of its Spanish speaking or sumamed population live at or below the 
poverty level, the fourth-highest incidence among these groups. 

Library Resources 

Twenty-nine of the state's 368 public libraries are located within 
the system's boundaries as are 14 special and 9 academic libraries, which 
ranks the system sixth, seventh, and eighth respectively. Only two of the 
ten systems (the Texas Panhandle and Trans Pecos systems) have fewer 
libraries. Six public libraries are not system members, but serve only 
25,703 people, the smallest percentage of population served by non-member 
• libraries among systems (4.45 percent). 

The Lubbock System ties Abilene for the largest number of counties 
without service with five in each system. The 4,849 residents of these un- 
served counties (Borden, Glasscock, King, Loving, and Motley) comprise .81 
percent of the system's population, which ranks sixth. 
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System Characteristics 



Since 1971, membership in the Lubbock System has increased through 
the addition of one Area (Size II) Library and seven Community (Size III) 
Libraries to its 1975 membership of 23 libraries. In 1974, member libraries 
served 91.28 percent of the system's population, the second-'highest percent- 
age reported. The number of full-time equivalent library staff positions 
employed by system libraries in 1974 (151.73) ranked seventh, but represented 
an increase of more than 30 percent from the system's 1971 total of il5.92 
positions. 

Book stock of the system increased at the third-hj : rest rate from 
the 1971 combined holdings of member libraries of 606,301 y/oli .n'^ to its 
1974 collection of 849,482 volumes. With 1974 holdings equal wO .."54 volumes 
per capita served, the system ranked fourth behind its neighbors Abilene 
and Texas Panhandle systems, and the No' "-' ust Texas System. Durv " the 
period 1971-1974, member libraries speiii . ',66 percent of their c i : . 
total income for acquisition of books, a /ev^ i of expenditure c^xer^'^e/i on^y 
by the San Antonio and Corpus Chris ti systc^^.. 

Total circulation increased at a niciere . • rate througxh the yecixs 
1971-197^, with 2,037,554 items circulated iu 19/4. The system'^ 1974 circu- 
lation was at the rate of 3.69 items per capita -jerved, the third-high$-st 
figure among systems. Table XVII shows than die increase in book circula- 
tion (10.06 percent) during this four-year perion raviked sixth, and that 
the increase ir; non-book circulation (A4.14 percent:) ranked seventh. 

Finance 

In contrast to all other systems, county goveiTxment support cf the 
Lubbock System's libraries represents the major share of total income. 
Over 69 percent of the combiner' 1974 total income of tl.3 system's n^ember 
libraries came from county governments, with city government support account- 
ing for an additional 27.46 percent of the total. The proportion of total 
income derived from city and couiity sources has remained virtually constant 
since 1971. 

As the figur* above suggest, the system's membership includes 
the largest number of county libraries. Table XXI indicat'?*. that in 1974, 
69.6 percent of member libraries (16) were dependent wholly on county 
government funding, ey iar the li-.rgest percentage and number of the ten 
systems. Only one of the system^ s libraries received only city government 
support, with the remaining six libraries r-^csiving both city and county 
support. 

The system's 1974 per-capita-served tax support ($2,65) and per- 
capita-served income ($2.72) ranked sixth. Tax support, however, increased 
at the third-highest rate among systems (38.74 percent) from the 1971 figure 
of $1.91 per capita. 
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San Antontn Major Resource System 



Deuujgraphlc Characteristics 

The San Antonio System ranks fourth in pop.lation with 1,100,965 
residents, and also ranks fourth in land area with its boundaries enclosing 
27 500 square miles. Of the ten syrtems, only the Trans Pecos System is 
comprised of fewer counties than San Antonio's total of 21. The vast majority 
of the system's counties are sparsely populated, with more than 85 percent 
■ (IQ) having less than 25,000 persons. One of the four systems containing 
a county with a population of more than 500,000, the 830,460 residents of 
Bexar County represent more than 75 percent of the system s total population. 
Twelve of the 21 counties have urban populations of 50 percent or more, 
and the 86.94 percent of the system's population living in urban areas ranks 
fourth among systems. 

The system's 1970 population reflects an increase of 17.11 percent 
^rom its I960 population of 940,141. Table VIII, based on projections of 
population prepared by the Texas Water Development Board, forecasts continued 
growth but also a decline in the system's share of the total state population. 

With 63 519 Negro residents (5.7"' percent of the system's popula- 
tion), the system ranks sixth in percentage of Negro ^^^^^^f = ' f f /^^^^^^^^ 
third in percentage of Spanish-speaking or sumamed residents (45.44 percent). 
The system's 500,333 residents of Spanish sumaire or language, however, is 
the second-highest system total, exceeded only by th. Corpus Christi System. 
Table V shows the age composition of the system's population to vary Ixttle 
from state totals, with a slightly higher pe.rcei.ta;-. of persons below the 
age of 18 and a slightly lower percentage o resid ^ts a-ed 18 and above. 

Compared to the other systems, the educational level of the system's 
population is low. San Antonio ranks second only to the Corpus Christi System 
in the percentage of population completing less than "ine years of scio.^l 
(18.91 percent), ranks eighth in percentage of higa school graduates (.2.06 
percent), and ninth in bc'.h percentage comple Ing o .e three years ot 
college (5.18 percent) and four or more years of college (4.74 percent). 

system ranks third in incidence of poverty with 252,1.67 (22.90 percent) 
of its residents living at or below the poverty level. 

Library Resources 

Located within the system's boundaries are 26 public, 38 special., 
and 13 academic libraries. The system ranks fifth in both number of special 
and academic libraries-, but has the second-smallest Lotal of public libraries. 
Of the 26 public libraries, 18 hold system membership while 8 do not. The 
non-member libraries serve a relatively small 5.77 percent of the sycf.em r. 
population. 

San Antonio, like the Texas Panhandle and Trans Pecos sy. Lems, has 
only one couTity receiving no library service. The 2,013 residents of I'^al 
County comprise only .18 percent of the system's population, the lowest per- 
centage of population without library service of the ten systems. 
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System Characteristics 



The system's current membership of two Area (Size II) Libraries 
and 15 Community (Size III) Libraries represents an increase of five Com- 
munity Libraries since 1971. Table XII indicates that member libraries have 
served more than 90 percent of the system* s residents since 1971, and the 
1,032,175 persons served by system libraries in 1974 represents 93.75 per- 
cent of the total population, the highest system total. The number of full- 
time equivalent staff positions employed by member libraries increased by 
approximately 17 percent between 1971 and 1974, from 176«35 to 206.38 
positions. 

Combined 1974 holdings of system libraries formed a book stock of 
1,138,451 volumes, the fifth-largest system collection, but last in number 
of volumes per capita served (1*10 volumes). Although the system's members 
spent an average of 16,75 percent of their combined total income for acqui- 
sitions from 1971 through 1974, the highest percentage expenditure for this 
purpose among systems, book stock increased by the second-smallest percent- 
age (23.13 percent), and the increase in volumes per capita served during 
this four-year period (.17 volumes) was the smallest reported. 

The system's 1974 total circulation of 3,039,434 items represents 
a 3.52 percent increase over its 1971 total circulation of 2,936,017, the 
smallest increase among systems. A total of 2,9^ items per capita served 
were circulated in 1974, the smallest system total. 

Book circulation increased only 1.59 percent between 1971 and 1974, 
with only Abilene reporting a smaller increase. Non-book circulation, howeve 
increased by more than 110 percent during this same period. 

Finance 

In 1974, 75 percent of the system's libraries (12) received city ind 
county funding, three received support only from city governments, and one 
from only county government. As in th ^ majority of systems, city govern- 
ments provided the largest share of the system's combined total income 
(89.11 percent), with county contributions amounting to 8.31 percent of 
total inrome. During the period 1971-1^74, the proportion of total Income 
coming from county government support increased by 1,28 percent, while the 
proportion represented by city government support decreased 1,95 percent. 

Per-capita-served' tax support and income of the San Antonio System 
ranked last in 1971. Although Tables XXII and XXIII indicate that the 1974 
figures reflect larger percentage increases than the majority of systems, 
both tax support ($2,12) and income ($2,17) remain the lowest among systems. 
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VIII. THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE: 
DESIGN, METHODOLOGY, AND ANALYSIS 



This section discusses the design of the survey instrument, the 
methodology employed in the tabulation and analysis of the responses, 
and the results of the survey. Aggregate response data is presented in 
Appendix C. Individual tabulations of responses for each Major Resource 
System have been prepared and a copy of the tabulation distributed to 
member libraries for their system. 

Questionnaire Design 

The questionnaire was intended to secure the broadest possible^ • 
input from system librarijBS, a goal both consistent with and mandate^ ^ by 
the scope and intent of the study. Approximately three weeks were devoted 
to design and pre-testing of the questionnaire, which was divided into 
five sections: Section I in which respondents were requested to rate 
the importance and effectiveness of services currently received from their 
Major Resource System and the State Library; Sections II and III which 
vere„de8lgned to assess the Importance to the respondents of potential 
programs and activities; Section IV containing questions related to system 
organization and operation; and Section V, designed to assess current and 
future library staffing needs. Questionnaire items were selected from 
appropriate documentation including annual system plans of service and 
other State Library records, reports and publications on the organization 
and operation of library systems in other states, and through discussions 
with State Library personnel. 

Sections I, II, and III included rating scales on which participants 
were instructed to indicate their responses. Space was provided below 
each item for comments. Sections IV and V contained forced-choice and 
multiple-response items. 

A draft of the questionnaire was pre-teste' by selected personnel 
representing the State Library and all three classifications of member 
libraries, and by special consultants participating in the study, in mid- 
October. The results of the pre-test and comments of those participating 
in the review were incorporated into the questionnaire prior to production. 
The final version of the questionnaire (Appendix B) was mailed October 29. 

Processing Methodology 

Responses were recorded by classification of li.brary for each 
Major Resource System. The rating scales consisted of 17 point values, 
with a value of 1 assigned the first vertical line, and each subsequent 
point on the scales (both vertical and the horizontal spaces between the 
vertical lines) war; numbered consecutively and the responses tabulated 
according to thefr location on the scale. 
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For use in the report, the raw data was manipulated in two ways.^ 
First, the scales were "collapsed" to five intervals: "Not important, 
"slightly important," "Important," very important," and ' extremely im- 
portant," for the importance scale, and "not effective," slightly effec- 
tive," "effective," "very effective," and "extremely effective, for the 
effectiveness scale. Second, the median response, that point on the 
scale above which one-half of the responses were located and below which 
one-half fell, is generally used throughout the report to indicate the 
overall response. The median is the measure most commonly used to des- 
cribe the overall rating of an item defined by the distribution of 
responses on a scale, and is often used to define a "consensual response. 
It provides a better m(-.asure of central tendency than the arithmetic mean, 
which Is affected more severely by extreme responses. 

Analysis of Responses 

The questionnaire was mailed to all 247 member libraries and to 
all members of the Advisory Councils of the Major Resource Systems. The 
response from the library community, which may in itself be significant, 
was excellent for a survey of this type and considerably higher than 
similar surveys conducted over the years by the State Library. A total 
of 176 libraries participated, a response rate of over 71 percent. In 
contrast, the response rate for Advisory Council memberfi was low, with 23 
of the 60 members responding and a majority responding from only three 
Major Resource Centers. Advisory Council responses are discussed in 
Chapter VI. , 

Selected aggregate responses to the survey have been citsd in 
previous sections of this progress report. All responses must, realis- 
tically, be considered as influenced by the present state of develop- 
ment of library systems in Texas. A relatively new and still evolving 
concept, librarians of the State cannot be expected to be equally know- 
ledgeable of current or potential developments in system organization, 
operations, or services. In an attempt to assess the expertise of the 
respondents as related to the content covered by the questionnaire, a 
self -rating question was included. Respondents were asked to rate their 
overall knowledgeability of the concepts addressed by the questionnaire. 
Five possible responses were provided ranging from "highly knowledgeable 
of all areas" to "knowledgeable of a few areas." The majority of respon- 
dents (53.98) rated themselves knowledgeable of most or l-nowledgeable of 
all areas, 42.62 percent rated themselves knowledgeable of some or know- 
ledgeable of a few areas, and only 6 respondents felt highly knowledgeable 
of all areas. 

The results of the self-rating by respondents does not limit the 
validity of the responses to the majority of questions, but should be 
weighed in the conclusions drawn, particularly in questions dealing with 
the more technical aspects of system operations. 

Current Programs and Activities 

Section I of the questionnaire was intended to serve a dual purpof e. 
In addition to giving system librarians an opportunity to rate the Importance 
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and effectiveness of programs and activities offered by their Major 
Resource System and the State Lil>rary, the section was designed to 
determine which of the items listed were offered by the Major Resource 
Systems. The responses to this section were less than conclusive. In 
many cases, the directions for Section I were not followed carefully 
resulting in the items being rated on both sets of scales. Many activ- 
ities and programs which were indicated to be currently available were 
proposed but not yet Implemented programs for upcoming fiscal years; 
others may have been services provided member libraries but not actually 
supported by system funds. The presentation of responses to Section I 
was based on an analysis of available documentation as well as actual 
response patterns. Generally, if an item was indicated by an IdRC to be 
currently available, the responses were so recorded. The ratings given 
by member libraries to programs currently received from their respective 
Major Resource Systems are included in the individual response summaries. 

Of the 36 items listed in Section I, nine were determined to be 
applicable to a majority, if not all, of the Major Resource Systems. 
Two of these, interlibrary loans, and interlibrary subject requests, 
were rated quite highly by the majority of respondents. Consulting and 
technical assistance programs were rated above important by all classi- 
fications of libraries with the exception of one system in which the 
programs were rated "not important" by the MRC and only "slightly im- 
portant" by the Area Libraries. Judgments of the effectiveness of the 
programs varied by system. Four of the ten systems rated consulting and 
technical assistance programs "effective" or above, while Area Libraries 
in five systems rated the programs as less than effective, a view shared 
by Community Libraries in two systems. Staff development activities 
(workshops, conferences, training sessions, etc.) were rated above im- 
portant by all systems and above effective with the exception of a single 
MRC. 

System coordination and administration was viewed as "important" to 
"extremely important" by the majority of respondents, but was generally 
rated lower on the effectiveness scale. Area libraries in two systems 
rated the systems' coordination and administration as less than effective. 
Area Libraries were also the strongest critics of the effectiveness of 
the development of the annual regional system plan of service, with Area 
Libraries in four systems rating this activity as less than effective, a 
rating also given evaluation of regional system programs. 

Compilation of statistical information by the State Library was 
rated important or above in the majority of systems, but was rated generally 
lower in terms of effectiveness. Assistance in local budget planning was 
rated surprisingly low in both importance and eff ectiver ess. 

Potential Programs and Activities 

As current and potential programs, acquisition of audio-visual 
materials and equipment were rated "important" or above in th^ 'ority 
of systems although the median response from Community Librai ^et 1^ two 
systems was below important. Ratings of effectiveness in thot<* systems 
with these programs varied by system. Distribution of book selection 
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lists drew a mixed response. The majority of respondents rated this 
activity above important, but Area Libraries and MRC's in several systems 
were less enthusiastic. 

Centralized purchasing and centralized processing of materials 
were rated "important" or above by two systems, and less than Important 
by four. Centralized purchasing was rated "important" or above by two 
other systems, but centralized processing was rated less than important 
by respondents from these systems. 

Reaction to delivery services for interlibrary loans was mixed. 
Generally, the larger libraries (Area Libraries and MRC's) rated delivery 
services as more lapcrtaut than the Community Libraries. The Importance 
of utilizing Area Libraries as referral centers in the interlibrary loan 
program was generally rated "important" or above by Area dnd Community 
Libraries. MRC's. however, rated this as less than Important in nine 
of the ten systems. The majority of respondents did feel, however, that 
using interlibrary loan usage records in the determination of acquisition 
policies was important. 

Overall, items dealing with both intrasystem and Intersystem 
reciprocal borrowing programs were rated "Important" or above, with MRC's 
tending to rate such programs lower than their member libraries. Estab- 
lishment of regional and statewide coordinated acquisition policies were 
generally rated below "important" with MRC's typically rating these pro- 
grams slightly higher than other classifications of libraries. System- 
wide computerized cataloging drew support from several systems, and was 
generally rated higher in importance than systemwide computerized circulation. 
Designation of individual libraries as depositories of specialized subject 
collections for interlibrary loan purposes also drew support from nine 
"systems . 

Provision of legal consulting services was viewed as desirable by 
a number of respondents, while building consultant services was rated 
"important" or above by the majority of systems. Specialized consulting 
services in such areas as cataloging, children's services, and adult 
services, was rated above important in virtually all Major Resource Systems, 
and was rated more highly than legal or building consulting services. 

A near consensual response was received on the issue of improved 
methods of evaluating library services, with the median response from all 
classifications of libraries (with the exception of Community Libraries 
in two systems) falling at or above "important" on the scale, development 
of location tools and indexes drew a similarly favorable response. 

Both adult education programs and programs aimed specifically at 
disadvantaged groups were rated important, with some difference of opinion 
among cl?.ssiticatic.-s of libraries in a few systems. 

■ Utilization of Area Libraries' staff in the provision of consulting 
and technical assistance programs was generally rated "important" or above, 
as was providing Community and Area Libraries with a stronger voice in 
regional and system affairs, xn several systems the MRC rated both items 
lower than other member libraries. 
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With the exception of one MRC, respondents rated establishment of 
exchange agreements with school, academic, and special libraries for 
reciprocal borrowing of materials as "important" or above. 

General Questions 

Among responding libraries, 66 (41.77 percent) felt that the money 
spent on system services could better be used to provide library services 
If It were distributed as direct (proportional share) grants to Individual 
libraries. There appears to be no correlation between this response and 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction expressed in the ratings of MRC per- 
formance, however. The comments of respondents who favored a direct- 
grant approach primarily addressed the desire to fulfill local needs and 
priorities, which may be symptomatic of the exclusion of individual goals 
from system plans and programs, or of a lack of awareness of the systems 
concept as it relates to cooperative endeavors. 

Statewide, the majority of respondents (65.23 percent) Indicated 
their preference for alternate forms of system governance, a preference 
consistent with the responses from member libraries in six systems. In 
four systems, however, the majority of respondents favored the present 
organization of system staff located in a Major Resource Center respon- 
sible to the MRC Director. The Major Resource Centers of three systems 
also expressed a desire to be relieved of their current administrative 
role as system coordinators. 

By a narrow margin (78 to 75), system libraries favored the 
availability of separate funds on a competitive grant-type basis for . in- 
novative or pilot programs. Individually, five systems approved of this 
type of program, four by rather substantial margins, four were opposed, 
and one was evenly divided on the issue. 

Question 14 (Appendix B, p. 14) was designed to ascertain the 
views of system members uith respect to selected characteristics of the 
geographical area covered by their Major Resource System. Specifically, 
respondents were requested to indicate whether they felt more or less of 
the following characteristics: number of libraries; population; urban 
population; or rural population would enable their system to provide first- 
class system services. The fact that the question was not clearly under- 
stood by respondents was evidenced by their comments on the question « 
Admittedly, unless the respondents read the question as implying that 
changes in the characteristics listed could be affected by redefinition 
of current district boundaries, confusion was inevitable, and the majority 
of systems indicated a preference for "no change." Two systems, however, 
were generally in favor of increasing the number of libraries and popula- 
tion. Significantly, these were the Texas Panhandle and Trans Pecos 
systCiffis, which rank ninth and tenth in library resources, and tenth and 
eighth in population respectively. 

Two questions were asked on the subject of State certification of 
sydtem librarians. The first of these asked respondents if they favor 
State certification of system librarians, resulting in an overall affirma- 
tive response of 68.07 percent. Librarians of nine systems responded 
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affirmatively by relatively large margins, while one system (Fort Worth) 
was evenly divided. A second question asked if State certification 
should substitute in cases in which member libraries would be required 
to employ a graduate of an ALA accredited school, as currently required 
by the Library Systems Act rules and regulations for one full-time pro- 
fessional librarian position in Major Resource Centers and Area Libraries. 
Affirmative responses were received from nine systems. Statewide, 61.88 
percent of those responding favored such a substitution. 

Fee requirement for system membership was soundly rejected by a 
92.26 to 7.74 percent margin. Of those responding, only 1 Major Resource 
Center, 5 Area Libraries, and 7 Community Libraries answered affirmatively. 

Ninety respondents were opposed to system sponsorship of special 
services could not be financed with regular system funds, while 63 were 
in favor of such an arrangement. Responses from individual systems 
indicate that six were opposed, although three by relatively small margins, 
while two were in favor and two evenly divided on the issue. The response 
was required to be made in the abstract, of course, as no specific program 
was mentioned as a potential exarple of this dual financing scheme. 

Designation of systems as district taxing authorities for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for system services was favored by only 25 libraries, 
and opposed by 124. All systems responded to the question negatively. 
The majority of libraries, however, favored contractual arrangements 
under the Interlocal Cooperation Act for revenue raising purposes with 
54.69 percent so responding. Three systems opposed such contractual 
arrangements, six viewed it as a viable alternative, and one was divided 
on the question. 

Some 58 percent of libraries responding to the question felt the 
participation of Area Libraries in the provision of system services 
should be increased. Area Libraries endorsed the possibility of an in- 
creased role by more than a three-to-one margin and were supported by six 
Major Resource Centers and 48 Community Libraries. Eight systems favored 
increasing the role of Area Libraries, while two (Lubbock and Fort Worth) 
did not. 

The prospect of subdividing the systems' geographical areas into 
districts with an Area Library designated responsibility for the provision 
of selected services to Community Libraries in each district was approved 
by 53.55 percent of the respondents. Four systems expressed opposition to 
organization of this type, while six approved it in principle hy margins 
ranging ffom substantial to slight. 

Member libraries were overwhelmingly opposed to increasing the 
number of existing library classifications established by the Library 
Systems Act, with ovar 90 percent so indicating. Agein, the response to 
this questioa was probably affected by the failure to provide respondents 
with either additional explanation or specific examples. 
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Conclusions 



The survey results serve two purposes. First, they provide a 
valuable source of input to the stuuy, particularly th^se responses 
reflecting member libraries* views of the current organization and gover- 
nance of the system. And second, the tabulation and distribution cf the 
responses of libraires of each system provides both system coordinators and 
librarians with an additional source of management and planning information, 
with which to assess member libraries' views of current operations and 
programs and their reactions to potential programs and future system 
development. 



The results point to an honest difference of opinion between Major 
Resource Systems and among classifications of libraries constituting the 
systems* membership. To the extent these differences are not adequately 
addressed, to the mutual satisfaction of member libraries, in the planning 
and decisions-making process, serious organizational and administrative 
problems will persist. To the extent such differences represent a lack 
of awareness of the systems concept, these can be expected to diminish 
over time but also point to the need for an accelerated effort to increase 
the awareness of the potential benefits of truly cooperative system 
services. A parochialism apparent in some responses and appended comments 
would seem to support the latter point. 

Much of the questionnaire, given the present stage of system 
development in Texas, can only be described as attitudinal. However, in 
cooperative endeavors the attitudes ci participants, whether based on 
informed opinion or uninformed reactions, weigh heavily on success or 
failure. The format of the questionnaire lends itself readily to re- 
testing, and provides a useful device to assess the reaction of member 
libraries to future system developments and operations. 
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IX. SELECTED SALARY LEVELS AND STAFFING 
PROJECTIONS OF SYSTEM LIBRARIES 



Section V of the questionnaire (Appendix B, p. 13) was designed 
to secure salary data for existing entry -level staff positions in system 
libraries, and to assess probable and potential changes in staffing 
levels. Respondents were asked to Indicate the number of current and 
vacant entry-level positions requiring the experience and training stated 
at time of employment, and to record the minimum and maximum rates of pay 
for positions corresponding to each of the following descriptions: 

I. Graduation from high school and successful 
completion of 30 semester hours in an accredited 
college or university, or equivalent experience. 

II. Graduation from an accredited college or 
university with a major in library science. 

III. Graduation from an accredited college or 
university with a master's degree In library 
science. 

IV. Graduation from an accredited college or 
university with a ma&!:er*s degree In library science 
and two years successful library experience. 

A total of 162 libraries responded to this section of the question- 
naire. The salary data was then compiled by Major Resource System and 
tabulated. Pay ranges for positions corresponding to each description 
were then analyzed, and a minimum, median, and maximum annual amount cal-. 
culated from the minimum and maximum rates of pay reported. The results 
of this analysis are presented in Tables C, D, E, and F. 

Salary Levels as a Factor in Recruitment 

Compared to the most recent national data available on entry-level 
positions (fifth-year graduates of ALA accredited schools), the pay ranges 
reported for positions corresponding to description III (Table E) are 
competitive at the average medians of $9,433 - $12,308. A survey of 1973 
graduates conducted by Carlyle J. Frarey and Carol L. Learmont (Library 
Journal , July, 1974) reported a median entry-level salary of $9,075 for 
fifth-year graduates, and a median entry-level salary of $8,500 for the 
Southwest (Texas and Oklahoma). Howe r, the average median salary figures 
shown in Table E are generally affect* by the larger libraries which 
have a larger number of positions and typically pay higher salaries. The 
median salaries of four of the Major Resource Systems (Abilene, Texas Pan- 
handle, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio) are below the average figure, 
and only one of the actual minimum rates reported (by the Major Resource 
Center of the Trans Pecos System) was comparable to the median entry-rate 
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reported nationally. The actual pay ranges reported by system libraries 
for entry**level positions requiring a master* s degree in library science 
range from $5,000 to $11,938 at the minimum or entry-*rate to a maximum of 
$5,000 to $15,996. 

Nationally, graduates with previous library experience received 
average beginning salaries of $10,371. Table F , which presents salary 
data for staff positions in system libraries requiring both a fifth-year 
degree and two years prior experience, shows the minimum rates of pay to 
be generally below the national level. The actual minimum salaries 
shown in Table F are below the national figure in all but one system, 
and the median entry-rates for six of the ten systems are also less than 
the $10,371 national average. 

The national pay data cited is for graduates of ALA. accredited 
schools, who typically command slightly higher salaries particularly upon 
initial e*nployment. Salaries paid by system libraries for comparable 
positions may bfe influenced by the fact that 60 of the libraries reporting 
salary data Jo not require graduation fron an AIA accredited school for 
positions requiring a master's degree in library science* 

Current and Projected Staffing Levels 

Pay as a factor in recruitment is affected by numerous variables, 
perhaps the most important of which is the supply of and demand for qualified 
personnel. In order to assess the latter, respondents were asked several 
questions designed to assess current and projected staffing patterns of 
system libraries. 

The number of current and vacant positions corresponding to each 
of the descriptions presented are shown below: 



Current Vacant 

Positions Positions 

Description I 546.75 19 

Description II 206.00 14 

Description III 288.50 16 

Description IV 176,50 11 

Total 1,217.75 60 



Two other questions were asked to project future staff increases. 
The first of these asked respondents to indicate how many positions 
corresponding to the descriptions presented they expect to be created in 
their libraries in the next year. The responses to this question are pre 
sented below: 

Description 



III -EL 

Number of 

Positions 33 12 12 5 
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^ A second question asking respondents how many positions of each 
type they would recommend be created if local funds were available drew 
the following response: 

Description 



Number of 

Positions 73 24 



Both the anticipated and recommended increases in number of staff positions 
were small, equivalent to 2.22 and 9.50 percent of the 1974 total of 2,7i0.72 
full-time equivalent library staff positions employed by member libraries 
respectively* 
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TliBLE C 
PAY BANGS MIA: DESCRimONI 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



Met of Number of 
Systen/HA Libraries Current 



Mm Rats 



Number of 
Vacant 



Svfitefn Name pistr^t Number Reoorttn^ Positions aMm medjlan mim minimum median maximum Positions 



Abilene Hajor 
Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Llbraw System 



Corpus Chrlstl 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 

\^ Trans Pecos 
Library Sv.tem 



Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 



09 
10 



8 
7 

19 
15 
29 
0 

31 
23 
18 
12 

Total 162 



36 


$ 2,400 $5,320 $ 5|340 


$ 2,400 $7,890 $ 8,280 


0 


22 


3,432 


6,292 


6,864 


4,472 


6,580 


6,760 


1 


52.5 


3,120 


5,054 


9,377 


3,848 


6,327 


9,480 


0 


31 


4,248 


5,054 


8,406 


4,992 


7,866 


12,000 


0 


58.25 


3,540 

■■■■ 


5,760 

■mil 


9,252 


4,095 


7,892 

mttm 


13,020 


3 




2,800 


4,608' 


5,606 


2,800 


5,628 


7,384 


0 


242 


. 2,400 


5,564 


7,509 


2,640 


12,116 


12,116 


15 


25 


4,160 


5,256 


8,755 


4,160 


6,276 


8,755 


0 


36 


1,200 


5,160 


6,908 


1,200 


7,992 


7,992 


0 



546.75 $ 3,033^ $5,341^ $ 7,580^ $' 3,401^ $7,839^ $ 9,754^ 19 



Pay data conesponds to entry-level positions requiring the "oUovlng experience and training at time of employment: 
Graduation from high school and successful completion of 30 c.'i cuter hours In an accredited college or university, or 
equivalent experience! ^ 

2 

^venge figures. 
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TABLE D 
PAY KANGE DATA: DESCRIFIION II 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 

Number of' Number of Nunber of 

System/TIA Libraries Current Minimum Rate Haximum Rate Vacant 

&gtcm% — pi§uitt Nt#?ir ta£k Miim mm v&M mim Mm. Mssi mM Positions 

Abilene .Major 



Resource. Svetenj 


01 1 


NA 


$5,544 


$5,544 


$5,544 


$5,544 


$5,544 


$5,544 


NA 


Texas Panhandle 




















Lite ^ym 


02 1 


1 


10,500 


10,500 


10,500 


10,500 


10,500 


10,500 . 


0 


Central Texas 




















J^hnp System 


03 5 


10 


3,600 


5,866' 


9,480 


4,368 


7,363 


11,233 


1 


Corpus Christ! 




















Area library System 


04 5 


6 


5,900 


9,327 


9,426. 


5,900 


11,550 


11,868 


0 


Northeast Texas 




















Library System 
^ Trans Pecos 
^ Library System 


05 8 


37 


4,500 


9,996 


9,996 


6-,I60 


14,064 


14,064 


7 




















06 1 


I 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


0 


Fort Worth Major 




















Resource System 


07 3 


10 


6,348 


8,916 


8,916 


7,848 


11,388 


11,388 


1 


Houston Area 






















08 12 


98 


5,699 


8,450 


14,129 


6,000 


13,026 


14,129 


5 


Lubbock Area 




















LihwrtSystem 
San Antonio Major 


09 3 


14 


6,000' 


6,000 


8,220 


7,200 


7,200 


8,436 


0 


Resource System 


• 10 2 


29 


5,760 


7,248 


7,248 


5,760 


9,720 


9,720 


0 




Total 41 


206 


$ 5,985^ 


$7,785^ 


$ 8,946^ 


$ 6,428^ 


$9,636^ 


$10,288^ 


14 



'Pay data corresponds to entry-level positions requiring the following experience and training "at time of employment! 
Graduation from an accredited college or university with a major 'in library science, 

I 

'Average figures. 



PAYBAKGEDMA; DESCRIPTION III 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



Nimber of Number of 



Mm M 



Number of 
Vieoit 



Svstem Name . 


District Number Reoortini! 


Positions 


minimum median j 


naxtmum 


minimum median maximum 


PoB^tiona 


Abilene Major 
Resource System 


01 


2 


4 


$ 6,500 $6,500 $ 7,920 


$ 6,500 $6,500 $10,380 


1 


Texas Panhandle 
[Jbfajy System 


02 


2 


9 


7,200. 8,760 


8,760 


m AAA nJ A ^1 A 

7,200 11,748 11,748 


A 

0 


Central Texas 
|,l,|j)farv Svstem 


03 


5 


47.5 


5,000 10,774 


10,774 


m «A AdkA lA MnA 

5j000 12,779 12,779 


1 


Corpus Chrlstl 
Area library System 


w • 


u 


13 


7,300 9,000 


11,142 


m. a d Jh AAA A ■ A A^ 

9,300 12,000 15,996 


1 


Northeast Texas 


05 


U 


58 


6,000 11,100 


11,100 


7,050 15,624 15,624 


3 


Trans Pecos 
|.lb;ai;Y System 


06 


1 


9 


10,674 10,674 


10,674 


13,695 13,695 13,695 


I 


Fort North Major 
Resource System 


07 


7 


37 


5,076 9,744 


9,744 


5,096 12,432 12,432 


0 


Houston Area 
IfthrajY System 


08 


11 


77 


7,560 ' 9,880 


9,880 


7,560 14,092 14,092 


8 


Lubbock Area 
T4b)[arv Svstem . . 


09 


5 


. 17, 


7,500 9,506 


11,938 


7,500 12,979 14,040 


1 


San Antonio Major 
l^<}u\c^ Syptem .__ 


10 


1 


17 


8,388 8,388 


8,388 


11,232 11,232 U.232 


0 


Total 


51 


288.5 


$ 7,120^ $9,433^ n0,032^ 


$ 8,013^$12,308^ $13,202^- 





% data corresponds to entry-level positions requiring the following experience and training at time of employment! 
Graduation from an accredited college or university with a master's degree h library science. 



2 



Average figures, 

0 



um p 

PAY RANGE DATAl DESCRIPTION IV 
BV DISmiCT SVSTIMS^ 







Humbcr of 


numoer oi 










System/TLA 


Libraries 


Current 


Mlnlmufn Rate 


Haximum Rate 


_ DYSlcQl naluc 


District Number RenortlnK 


Fosltlons 


minlmuin median maximum 


minimum incdlan maximun; 


ADuene rujor 


01 










Kesource ovsceiii 


2 


10 


$ 8,640 $8,640 $10,000 


9lj,7UU ?W|J4U 9W|M0 


iexas rannandl& 














Library Svstem 


02 




7 


7,920 9,168 


9,168 


8,220 12,324 12,324 


Central Texas 






* 








Library Svstem 


03 


4 




8,075 11,790 


13,342 


11,790 16,016 22,140 


Corpus Cniistl 


04 










'O iOC 11 l/.O 17 All 

9,485 11,74^ 17,412 


Area Library System 




8 


8,925 9,600" 


12,126 
















H library System 


05 


12 


62 


5,595 11,940 


14,160 


5,595 16,788 16,788 


1 iransfecos 














Llbran Svstem 


06 




5 


11,789 11,789 


11,789 


15,150 15,150 15,150 


Fort North Major 


07 




4 








Resource Systesi 




6,000 7,920 


11,800 


8,600 11,148 11,800 


Houston Area 














Library System 


• 08 




41 


7,000 11,492 


11,492 


8,000 16,172 16,172 


Lubbock Area 














Library SvstiJi 


09 




6 


10,192 10,192 


10,560 . 


10,560 16,162 16,162 


San Antonio Major 


10 




21 








Resource Svstem 




7,800 9,720 


10,000 


7,800 25,728 25,728 




Total 


3? 


176.5 


$ 8,194^$10,225^ $11,444^ 


$ 9,910^5,557^ $16,802^ 



Number of 
Vncitnt 



Pay data corresponds to entry-level positions requiring the following experience and training at time of empLiyment; 
Graduation from' an accredited college or university with a master's degree In library science and two years successful 
library experience. 

^*"5""e figures. 
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X. ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATION, OPERATIONS, AND 
GOVERNANCE OF THE STA^E LIBRARY SYSTEM 



The purpose of this report, the first of four to be prepared 
during the study, is to review existing institutional arrangements, 
and the program elements which facilitate thair analysis, identify 
problems indicating need for modifications of governance in order to 
insure continued development of cooperative library systems in Texas. 
There are several central questions, since adoption of the Library 
System Act of 1969 has the potential of cooperative library programs 
developed sati^-factorily? What, if any, obstacles have been encoun- 
tered? What circumstances restrain the normal realization of the pro- 
gram's objectives? Can successes in other states serve to. aid program 
development in Texas? How can experience to date be used to improve on 
governance and operations in the future? » 

Favorable portents for library cooperation were evident prior to 
and following passage of the 1969 Act. In the first place, the library 
community was desirous, in most cases, of organized, state-coordinated, 
cooperative efforts. Goodwill was extended by official bodies and 
Individuals at all levels. The original legislation, utilizing the 
generally brief experience of other states, set the movement on course 
In a logical fashion probably well designed for then existing circumstances 
and known factors. 

Nothing said hereafter is intended to detract from achievements 
to date or the merits of many distinguished librarians, government officials, 
and others who have contributed well In launching the cooperative en- 
deavors for library development in Tiexas. The concept of library co- 
operation on a new and greater scale, involving all levels of government, 
has been generally applauded. The program is being actively implemented. 
Librarians and the public appreciate its values. Legislative representatives, 
local snd state, have given it the most critical of endorsements: funding. 
Indeed, most of these siime influential persons are or will be participat- 
ing in this review of cooperative operations to date to determine what 
further goals to adopt and the best means to achieve them. 

Such a review requires a keen examination of the way in which 
library-system activities are being carried out. The provisions of the 
original law, created out of hope but without the benefit of well-tested 
methods must be dissected and scrutinized In the light of subsequent 
events. Where previously no experience with such library law existed 
In Texas, now there are many who have lived with and observed the course 
of affairs. They are aware of the onset of problems which detract tron; 
current performance and which. If they should further develop, could lead 
to curtailment of support and decline of cooperative services. But hope 
is contrary to this, and looks instead to a bright future for library 
development in the State under circumstances of full cooperation among 
librarians and the groups they serve. 



Review of Major Obstacles to Library Coopetatlon 
Under thfe^ Library Systems Ac t 

The following analyals^of problems and shortcomings is presented 
in order that the Issjies-^may be fully presented for constructive discussion 
and dlsc^-minatlng decision. The presentation is intended to be direct, 
balanced, impersonal, biit frank and clear, with the view that this will 
lead to common-sense solutions to the indicated problems. 

Conceptual and Planning Problems 

The need for arriving at a common understanding among librarians 
and continually adjusting to it as conditions change pervades system ^ 
operations. The following points deal with this factor. 

The concepts of cooperative library systems w despite 
favorable Inclinations in generalt are not adequately 
underst^d In all of their ramifications by the 
library community . 

Cooperation among libraries, and especially between levels of 
program responsibility is trammeled by Inadequate information among 
participants of the goals, procedures, methods, and programs. Every- 
where the consultants went to meet with llbxarians, the comments re- 
ceived disclosed this very basic trouble. Responses to the question- 
naire revealed this problem starkly, and the desire of the librarians 
to remedy the situation. Too much has been taken for granted about 
mutuality of aims. A multi-faceted effort is called for, with all 
librarians participating and contributing, in addressing each major 
aspect of this problem. 

Adequate recognition has not been given to the complexities of 
this cooperative movement, '^ne of the most 8ign:ff leant of the century 
in the field oC library science, nor the corresponding effort made to 
reach a common and enthusiastic understanding of objectives and methods 
upon which all cooperation depends for success. 

Active Involvement and participation is one of the best mtans 
for gaining understanding. However, system members say that meaningful 
participation is one of the principal elements which has been lacking. 

The Major Resource Centers > in varying degrees # 
have not achieved an adequate consensus for or 
understanding of cooperative programs in their 
district > nor have they always satisfied the 
member libraries with their planning and manage- 
ment . 

Cooperation among scattered autonomous public libraries must be 
essentially a grass-roots endeavor. If this were not so, centraliassd 
management by state government would probably have emerged somewhare 
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In the country, and it has not. It Is clear that under the 1969 Act 
the obligation for leadership In creating cooperative programs capable 
of gaining wide acceptance and even enthusiasm among member libraries 
was accepted by the MRC*s« Although pleased In part, and In some 
systems more than others, the member libraries have registered a sharp 
disillusionment with this leadership, finding It In most cases lack- 
luster and Inadequate to the bright opportunities possible. 

On the other hand, the position of MRC^s must be understood. 
Their willingness in the first place to undertake the responsibility of 
system coordination merits the appreciation of all member libraries. It 
represented an added task, major in proportions as the program expanded, 
which competed for time and attention on already crowded calendars. New 
and unusual administrative arrangements and procedures were required. 
Precedents were lacking. Qualified staff was not always readily avail- 
able. Obviously, In some cases, sacrificial and deeply interested effort 
was dedicated to the task, often without the knowledge of the beneficiaries. 
Some MRC*s, when circumstances are taken into account, did many things 
well. Others, unfortunately, did not. 

However, under the circumstances that existed, what better 
alternatives were there for initiating the cooperative program? Con- 
sideration should be given to the possibiiity that certain organizational 
arrangements. Inherent in the law and its Implementation, also played 
a decisive role by complicating the Implementation of the Systems Act 
and dulling the leadership potential of even the best MRC. This study 
is addressed to that point. 

The State Library has not done enough to establish 
firmly an understanding of the goals of the 1969 
Act, to provide guidelines for program selection. 
* and to take more direct action when faced with 
serious system program deficiencies" 

Recognition by the State Library of the limitations of the MRC*s 
in program planning came slowly. Too much was expected and adequate steps 
to rectify early inadequacies were not taken. After less than comprehensive 
plans for the first full-funded year were received, insufficient ground- 
work was laid for improving understanding of statewide goals through such 
means as adoption of program standards and guidelines based on wide 
participation of the library community in their formulation. The decision 
of the State Library to accept virtually any system program plan presented 
for FY76 was not in accord with its responsibilities. 

However, the State Library was beset with difficult decisions 
about the best administrative style to be employed. There le little 
evidence of peremp' ' r action by the State Library. On the other hand, con- 
siderable effort was made not to "second guess** the plans of the ten systeme.* 
Development of local planning and management capabllltlee wae deelred. Strong 
centralized control at the state level was not wanted, nor was it implied 
in the Systems Act. In general, a give-and-take discussion of program 
issues on their merits has characterized relationships, with considerable 
patience* shown in the face of obvious shortcomings, some serious, among 
' the MRC's. 
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In fact, however, the State Library has a legal responsibility 
for providing guidance and then corrective action. Ultimately the 
Inadequacies of Individual system managements, If tolerated too long, can 
become the same for the State Library. However, problems of this nature 
sometimes have the merit of disclosing need for fundamental changes In 
the structure of relationships, as well as for mere operating adjustments. 
We must rely on the observation and analysis of such problems to help 
determine the direction and depth of corrective action to be taken. 

The annual plans of service prepared by the MRC's 
have not reflected adequately the views of member 
libraries with respect to th^lr Service priorities . 

In most, but not all, systems, the member libraries feel Ignored 
with respect to truly effective participation In planning cooperative 
activities. Because of previous experience, 1975 witnessed greater 
attempts by MRC*s to hear from members. This was done primarily by 
Inviting the library directors to meetings where, all too often, they 
felt that decisions had already been made. Neither did the Advisory 
Councils, on the whole, suffice to represent the members* views to the 
MRC. 

System planning did not achieve the results of good program 
planning techniques well applied. It was not based on measurement of 
each library's needs or against a well-defined range of possible system 
assistance. It did not secure the strength of unanimity for system pro- 
grams, or gerve each library for self -evaluation against system standards. 
Too often the planning was for member libraries, not with them. System 
services were conceived as given to , not shared with . 

Each of the ten systems tended to plan In Isolation, largely 
Ignorant of the other nine, as If Texas were ten states Instead of one. 
The normal benefits of exchange of planning information were lost on the 
whole. Meetings of MRC directors to discusa planning and other system 
matters have not been held for about a year, either on their own volition 
(as done in some states), or through initiative of the State Library. 
(A possible factor here could be that because of lack of adequate joint 
planning and shirred Information within the systems some directors might 
not have been considered prepared to present accurately the point of 
view or program wishes of the membership as a whole.) 

Adequate program guidelines have not been adopted by 
the State Library; the authority of the rules and regula- 
tions authorized by the 1969 Act has not been utilized 
as a means for establishing the more fundamental service 
requlrtnents . 

The rules and regulations adopted by the Commission under the 
authority of the Library Systems Act have not been extended to system 
planning and programing, but are primarily procedural or related to member- 
ship eligibility. They are not adequately used as a means for establish- 
ing program minlmums. 
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Neither have comprehensive program guidelines been created In some 
other fashion. The State Library's plan of service does not serve 
adequately In their place. Evaluation of system plans and services Is 
made more difficult and seemingly arbitrary In the absence of such guide- 
lines. 

While the desire of the State Library to place wide discretion In 
the hands of MRC*s Is understandable, the 1969 Act places certain obliga- 
tions on the State Library for oversight of system performance which have 
not been sufficiently defined In basic policy. 

Common Interests of All Types of Libraries 

While limited separate cooperative arrangements have developed in 
the nation in some instances by type of library, Intertype cooperation also 
is a valued concept by many librarians and a developing reality in some 
places. Funding arrangements and separate basic sponsorship in the various 
states have contributed to Isolation by type of library. However » as the 
system concept advances, librarians are seeking organizational arrange- 
ments to counter this tendency and to facilitate cooperation in whatever 
degree they feel is beneficial. Texas faces this same problem. 

The Systems Act does not allow academic » special, and 
school librariea to share in the services or In the 
governance of cooperative systems thereunder . 

It would be reasonable to expect the library community to endorse 
legislation enabling all libraries to participate in the degree each 
library desires in programs of common interest and benefit. This was the 
original intent of the Flan of Library Developments of the Texas Library 
Association which led to the adoption of the Library Systems Act. Inter- 
views to date in the course of this study have not revealed any change in 
this view. 

Significant elements of cooperative programs among all types of 
libraries would be organizational strength. Improved planning for resource 
development and utilization, more effective library services to patrons, 
and enhanced opportunities for professional development. 

As long as the Act places unnecessary restrictions on the ability 
of libraries, regardless of type, to cooperate voluntarily to carry out 
common-sense programs on behalf of their patrons, the entire cooperative 
movement for library development will be weakened. No sound basis for 
existing restrictions has been heard. 

« 

The potential effect of Interstate and national 

library cooperation on Texas libraries is not adequately 

recognized in the 1969 Act . 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science has 
printed out that cooperative systems in the various states are developing 
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"without benefit of a common purpose and a common approach," The 
duplication of expenditures, facilities, and efforts are noted, leading 
"to costly, uneven and wasteful services." 

The Commission calls for well-developed state programs. It sees 
the State Library as "the natural focus for statewide planning and co- 
ordination of cooperative library and information services and for co- 
ordinating statewide plans... "^ 

The 1969 Act, extending as it does only to public libraries, 
cannot be expected in its present form to help build the groundwork for 
adequate participation of Texas in multlstate and national programs. 

The Texas State Lllrary Communication Network is not 
working closely enough with the other networks that 
have been formed in the State to identify their mutual 
Interests, eliminate dupllcatlont and maximize access 
to resources on behalf of all Texans, or to prepare the 
library institutions of the State to participate 
logically in multlstate and national networks as they 
are developed . 

Present members of the State Library System are supplementing formal 
network arrangements under the Intefllbrary loan program directed by the 
State Library (Texas State Library Communication Network) by Informal ones 
with all types of libraries in their local communities, but are not being 
supported by well developed, rational cooperative arrangements among the 
numerous limited networks created among various libraries. 

One of the problems is that no voluntary group has been organized 
representing all interests, ai\d no official agency of the State has been 
specifically designated «to develop a scheme for study, analysis, and 
recommendation of network arrangements with the participation of all 
libraries concerned. Probably no one contends that the existing status 
is the best. It came about haphazardly for the most part. Special 
Interests already have been created which are jealous of prerogatives 
and resistant to sensible review. 

Meantime opportunities are lost, services are less than the best, 
and resources remain under-utilized. The systems concept is not helped 
under current circumstances, and service potential to library patrons is 
limited by the lack of cooperation. 



toward a National Program for Library and Information Services t 
Goals for Action . National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, 
Washington, D.C. 1975» p. Ix. 

^Ibld, p. 62. 
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Program Interests and Problems 



Many potentially conflicting Interests are involved in program 
planning and resource allocation. These activities are closely related 
to the governance structure, which should facilitate the process and 
lead to sound conclusions. 

Member libraries require more local funding because 
of increased service to patrons resulting from 
participation In cooperative services; systems 
support of the local-fundlng process is needed * 

Many member libraries are reporting more activity In their libraries 
as a result of system programs, and much more can be expected in the future. 
More interlibrary loans, more subject requests, more books by mail, more 
film usage, etc. are calling for more hours from library staff. These hours 
are financed from local funds. 

In fact, virtually all system services require input of both 
system and local resources. Local resources are and will be mostly "in 
kind," but the cost of these In money is as real as if they were contrib- 
uted in cash — all require more local budget allocations. 

Local funding of libraries recently has been increasing above the 
rate of inflation. This must continue if full benefit is to be obtained 
from cooperative endeavors. System publicity, counseling, arid statistical 
information related to local funding will need to take this into account 
as ways of aiding member libraries. 

Too large a proportion of system funds are being used 
for programs traditionally and primarily the responsi- 
bility of individual libraries rather than truly co- 
operative programs that could not be done as well> if 
at all, except through the system approach . 

The Library Systems Act of 1969 Implies the union of libraries in 
carrying out programs that could not be done as well in an isolated 
fashion if at all. In pursuit of such an objective, libraries are given 
wide discretion for expending system funds for materials, services, 
personnel, and equipment. Using the funds primarily in the same manner as 
previous grants-in-aid, however, would be contrary to the Intent and 
spirit of the Act. A "system" or "cooperative" element is required. 

Some of the ten systems have made heavy use of system funds for 
purchasing books, a typical previous grant-in-aid use. In rY76, for 
example, one system proposes to spend 92.5 percent of its allocation for 
materials. (This same system has been noted as one with few and inadequate 
system programs.) Although two systems have not yet made a uecision with 
respect to the use of a portion of their funds, the average for all systems 
as of November 20, 1975, was a proposed 64.4 percent. 
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As already pointed out, improved collections are greatly desired 
by member libraries, but there Is also recognition by bome that such pur- 
chases could go on Indefinitely at a high rate while system development 
Itself languished. In fact, this appears to be just what has happened 
to an important degree. In some Major Resource Systems more than others. 
(However, In one system purchases of materials have been negligible.) 

This situation raises the question of need for a close look at 
the Intent of the Systems Act with respect to program definition and jus- 
tification. The fundamental goals of system operations have not been 
adequately set forth under the 1969 Act. To have gained enactment of im- 
portant legislation for library development and then risk Its funding 
through lack of understanding or willingness to ascertain and abide fully 
by Its Intent would be unfortunate. Furthermore, federal support of the 
former grants-in-aid appears to be diminishing. The National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science points out that, "Merely continuing 
the past practice of giving small grants to the state for individual li- 
braries or for uncoordinated system development will not do the job." 
Involved is the question of balance among programs chosen to advance 8U£- 
port of cooperative endeavors. 

System Services do not ^^equately provide for program 
contributions from the smaller libraries, an essential 
element of truly coopr>ratlve endeavors . 

Except for the ten designated libraries which have assumed re- 
sponsibility for system management, all other libraries are currently 
placed in a category of service recipients. Only in a limited manner in 
a few of the systems are the other libraries, some even quite large, giver 
a constructive role to play. This situation is especially true since 
removal of Size II libraries from lending responsibilities under the 
interllbrary-loan program. With little or no service contribution to 
make, the tendency to Ignore these libraries also in policy-making would 
be a natural result. 

The 'Virtual non-contributory program status of about 96 percent 
of all member libraries represents a distinct danger to continued vi- 
ability and acceptance of the entire system philosophy. A cornerstone 
of systems operations in at least certain systems of other states is said 
to be input by every library. Every library should be able to consider 
Itself a full partner in the endeavor with responsibility for contribut- 
ing to program performance in accordance with its capabilities. Programs 
may be designed to make this practically and economically^ feasible. Ad- 
vancing technology may be expected to aid such Intent. 

Special grants encouraging program innovati on and experi- 
mentation in one or more systems are not sufficiently 
employed as a means for more rapid introduction and ac- 
ceptance of new ideas and economy in thei r design and 
development . 
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Currently, because of the newness of systems operations In the 
state, many programs are somewhat experimental to the persons carrying 
them out. However, uncommon projects offering good prospects for better 
library services but with unknowns In terms of methods and organization 
could be considered for special grants. This technique has been employed 
successfully elsewhere, and. Indeed, Is common and tried method for en- 
couraging advancement In many fields. 

Funds appropriated for "formula" distribution to systems could be 
employed for this purpose by decision of the system headquarters itself, 
but federal funds or other appropriate state funds allocated by the State 
Library, is most likely to generate the results desired. Ingenuity and 
progressive spirit among systems could be rewarded in this way, to the 
benefit of patrons. 

As this study has progressed it has become increasingly evident 
that total reliance on formula distribution of system funds has worked 
against development in some systems in the sense that less need existed 
for justifying programs. Some systems have apparently rested on the well- 
founded assumption (to date, at least), that they would get their funds 
anyway, and therefore would spend them as traditionally as desired, or 
for truly supporting the cooperative concept, however they wished. Com- 
petition for at least a part of the funds would have been and still would 
be salutary, especially in the early years of system planning. If even 
relatively small amounts of discretionary funds were used for enabling 
the more progressive systems to move aggressively forward, the influence 
on hardheaded, effective program planning could be excellent. 

The larger libraries do not receive sufficiently wide 
benefits from system services; they are thought of now 
more as "givers" than "receivers." 

The largest 14 to 16 member libraries should be recognized for 
certain program development through system activities. While currently 
the ten which are designated MRC*s have tended to receive substantial 
benefits in collection enrichment, sometimes at the expense of other sys- 
tem services, a balanced and long-range recognition of the special value 
of their resources to the state is needed. 

Contributing to an unsatisfactory condition for these libraries 
under current arrangements is the lack of adequate attention to inter- 
system cooperation. The creation of ten districts was not intended to 
separate the large libraries, although this has resulted to a degree; a 
tendency has been for each system to look inward in developing services. 

The State Library has a responsibility for appraising the special 
position of the largest libraries, calling on them for their assistance 
and participation in so doing. Further, the State Library is the logical 
organization to promote intersystem cooperation and work against system 
isolation. The system boundaries were not created to raise barriers. 
To talk to other large libraries most have to cross system lines* 
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Among the larger libraries, the two largest constitute a major 
resource for the entire state. If the governing bodies of these two li- 
braries are willing for them to assume this special position under terms 
not prejudicial to their own population, and the State Library so proposes, 
the way would be open for a long-range plan offering improved service po- 
tentials to all inhabitants. This would no doubt call for coordinated 
planning between the two libraries in order to justify state interest and 
support and to achieve a logical degree of cost effectiveness and resource 
expansion. A determination of actual needs and benefits would be required- 
not an easy process. 

The public libraries are not being sufficiently utilized 
for serving the blind and physically handicapped t The 
service is excessively centralized in a division of the 
State Library . 

A substantial majority of public library directors responding to 
the study's inquiry favor decentralization of service to the blind and 
physically handicapped. Experience elsewhere has indicated that many bene- 
fits accrue to these library patrons when local libraries are deeply in- 
volved in identifying those, in need of service (many more being located 
through such efforts), and can offer limited materials, personalized 
reader's advisory and reference services, and other appropriate services. 
All libraries could be involved in some degree and the elements of a truly 
cooperative effort could combine to bring achievement to a level far ex- 
ceeding that of a highly centralized system. 

The National Commission points out that attention should be di- 
rected "toward the continued increase in the number of appropriate circu- 
lation outlets, so that handicapped persons may be served more adequately 
by their local libraries," and also to "the promotion of cooperation and 
communication among participating libraries and agencies." 

Consideration should be given to involving the systems in a com- 
prehensive and determined effort to improve services to the blind and 
physically handicapped. If this were determined to be feasible, not only 
would these patrons be better served, but the systems concept greatly 
strengthened. 



Information on libraries in Texas is rudimentary. It falls far 
short of needs. In many areas the lack of official support has required 
individuals or isolated institutions partially to make up for the defi- 
ciencies. Furthermore, much of the information that is received is not 
manipulated to provide meaningful comparative information. The base may 
change, and usually does, from year to year. More frequent than annual 
statistics are exceptional. Rates and percentages, so important to rapid 



The management and evaluation of individual library 
programs and library-system programs is suffering fro m 
lack of complete and well-organized information and 
statistical systems . 
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and useful comparisons are not presented. Modem data-processing methods 
are seldom used and even then only to a fraction of their potential. 

The circumstances adversely affect policymaking and operations at 
all levels from the Library and Historical Commission to the Community 
Library. The accuracy and timeliness of decisions are prejudiced. 

Planning by MRC's and the State Library for encouraging 
local governments to provide library service to unserved 
areas has not been sufficiently detailed per city and 
county and not comprehensive in approach or in policy 
development . 

The unserved areas of each Major Resource Center have not been sub- 
jected to individual study by the system staff In collaboration with local 
authorities for the purpose of identifying the best local library organi- 
zation. The characteristics of the area, public need, funding potential, 
minimum collection size, program elements, and other relevant information 
have not baen determined for each unserved area in the state. Organiza- 
tional procedures, public information, state establishment grants, and the 
like have not been planned for the benefit of local authorities and sys- 
tems authorities in working together to establish service. 

A schedule of target dates for bringing about library service is 
needed, together with a comprehensive plan of action endorsed and supported 
by the State Library and carried out primarily by system personnel. 

Organizational Relationships 

Significant possibilities exist for improving the governance of 
the cooperative systems. The following comments point out the major struc- 
tural problems which have emerged to date. They merit study and resolution. 

Changing responsibilities under the Library Systems Act calls 
for more difficult policy decisions by the State Library and 
Historical Commission . 

Under the Library Systems Act of 1969 the importance and complexity 
of the Library and Historical Commission in state affairs has greatly in- 
creased. If nationwide plans for library development are adopted as planned, 
further responsibilities will be assigned to the Commission. 

The nature of the new duties differ in kind and dfc,;ree from many of 
its traditional functions. The State Library is now plungvid into a highly 
charged atmosphere of problem solving, planning and adminiiitration in con- 
cert with hundreds of autonomous libraries. The interrelationships are 
heightened in complexity and in interest to its participants because they 
lead to decisions on the allocation of millions of dollars in a program 
that is itself still not wholly defined in nature and governance. 

The Commission's agenda will lengthen as it is called upon to 
choose between conflicting opinions. Many items will come on appeal from 
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cooperative systems or from system libraries, unsatisfied with administra- 
tive actions at state or local levels. Others will be brought by State 
Library staff because of their important policy implications. In fact, if 
the tempo of Commission activity does not increase, it could be a sign of 
stagnation in the implementation of the Systems Act. 

However, in ordur that the Commission may not be overwhelmed, its 
basic policies should be as well developed as possible, leaving as little 
doubt as possible of their intent. They may be reinforced by clearly dele- 
gating certain decisions to the staff, requiring that the structural rela- 
tionships of system agencies be carefully developed and maintained in 
order to footer cooperative action in planning and operations and reduce 
ex'-^ssive conflict. Good staff work by State Library staff will become 
more Important in order to facilitate sound decisions by the Comminsion re- ' 
garding complex problems. 

The State Library is faced with the need to match its staff 
resources for system support with the rate of coo perative 
services . 

The Division of Library Developmw-'t is the principal arm of the. 
State Library for carrying out its responsibilities under the Systems Act. 
In this Division the public libraries? find understanding of and dedication 
to their cooperative tndeav'ors. 

Both staff and managerial methods, in response to a great need, 
have been in continuous development, especially since full-funding was 
initiated. It is difficult to judge the adequacy of current capabilities 
due to the recent addition of needed staff. Periodic appraisals of ad- 
ministrative capacity will be required to insure that program support by 
this key organizational eleicent is sufficient. 

The State Librarian and Assistant State Librarian can easily sense 
the change that has taken place in their positions as a result of the Sys- 
tems Act. Prior to full-funding of the Act their concerns were directed 
more to internal concerns than now. Cooperative systems have made the 
State Library a critical factor in the library community, and external af- 
fairs now crowd in for more of the attention of top management. This situa- 
tion has important implications for future staffing needs. 

Greater utilization should be made of the Advis ory Board in 
the basic policy issues arising from the L ibrary Systems Act. 

The Advisory Board is comprised of experts in library science, 
aware of current thinking, and accustomed to considering the status of this 
field of human endeavor in its broadest aspects. The most basic and criti- 
cal of the issues need to be brought to their attention, supported by ade- 
quate staff work to facilitate their deliberations. Some of these issues • 
will be raised by this study, and others of continuing future interest may 
be identified in order that the Board's long-range consideration of the 
development of cooperative systems in the state will allow for continuity 
and depth of analysis. 
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Membership of the Advisory Board currently consists of two academic 
librarians, a school librarian, and two public librarians. Although the co- 
operative system currently consists of public libraries only, this may not 
always be the case, and the membership of persons not currently on the staff 
of a public library serves to bring objectivity to the Board's deliberations. 
Nevertheless, the size of the Board and the range of Interests represented 
are related to the Issues brought before It. Concern with and knowledge of 
public library systems Is now a basic qualification. 

The Board Is not seen as a vehicle for conveying grass-roots 
opinion to the State Librarian and the Commission. Instead, It Is seen as a 
body standing apart from the passions of the moment, coolly appraising the 
fundamental questions and eschewing lesser concerns. The day-to-day questions 
have their separate channels. 

Nevertheless, many member librarians have expressed an Interest In 
reaching the ear of the Board In some organized way, perhaps through commit- 
tees. The necessity or appropriateness of this, or the time available to the 
Board members t;o engage In this process Is questionable. However, the Board 
In Its deliberations, would not expect to rely only on the "official" view of 
operations under the Systems Act. It must determine, according to the ques- 
tions before it, how best to learn the opinions of others concerned, whenever 
needed, (Other channels than the Board are available to bring librarians' 
views to the Commission, the State Librarian, and the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Library Development and his staff.) 

The major problems of system establishment and operation to 
date under the Library Systems Act have emanated from the 
headquarters of the systems, the Major Resource Centers . 

The Library Systems Act Incorporated Important assumptions regarding 
Major RiBsource Centers serving also as system headquarters. The MRC's became 
the nerve center of what was Intended as a "grass-roots" operation lightly 
but firmly guided in major policy by the State Library. In practice the grass- 
roots have often suffered for lack of headquarters' nourishment. 

It is difficult to make general statements about the record of the 
MRC's. Almost any aspect of operation will be found to have been done well 
by some, poorly by others, considering the early stage of operations under 
the Act. Nevertheless, the criticisms of performance to date have centered 
upon the MRC's. Much discussion of their role is found elsewhere in this 
report, and the views of the member libraries have been set forth. 

On the whole, the prospects for ample system development as a part- 
time concern of certain large public libraries appear dismal in most cases. 
On the other hand, in some Instances, due to personal Interest of the director 
of the MRC, the qualifications of system staff, the characteristics of the 
libraries in the district, and similar factors, it is conceivable that woll- 
functlonlng systems could be created. This has occurred J.n other states under 
similar circumstances, and often lasts at least as long as a particular di- 
rector stays in office. The question of alternative governance is real, how- 
ever, even in these cases, in others it appears urgent. 
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The role of the Advisory Councils in current structure of 
governance Is awkward and Ineffective In many respects, 
and future responsibilities. If such councils are .main- 
tained, need clarification and strengthening * 

The systems concept In Its implementation needs thoughtful and effec- 
tive assistance from local governing bodies. Non-llbrarlan representatives, 
responses to the questionnaire Indicated, should constitute an important ele- 
ment of the structure, but under current arrangements cannot function effec- 
tively. They do not serve as an adequate communications link between MRC's 
and member libraries, are ineffectual in the planning process, are often ig- 
nored on policy questions, and do not adequately evaluate services rendered by 
the respective system. 

The means for strengthening the function of lay representatives will 
depend partly upon whatever other changes in the governance structure may be 
decided* 

The current systems are too disparate in characteristics and 
some too weak In resources and number of libraries to develop 
full and adequate serv i ces; they are too many in number . 

Geography played toe Important a part in determining system boun- 
larlfts Some systems are too small ever to approach the strength, resources, 
and programs of other system. Although some differences are inevitable, it 
should be possible for a Texan, regardless of the district in which he resides, 
to obtain rea80s;;bly comparable system service. The librarians, in their pro- 
fessional development, should be able to have similar opportunities regardless 
of location. 

Some other states confess to having created too many, and conse- 
quently too weak, systems. While not as bad off as some states, examination of 
current operations and future prospects indicates a great need for reducing the 
current number of ten cooperative districts in Texas. This point needs con- 
siderable analysis as the review of governance and operations proceeds. 

The current governance structure is too rigid with respect to 
designation of system headquarters, complicating the position 
of a Major Resource Center that might prefer to be free of the 
administrative aspects of system operation, and of member li- 
braries within a system, as veil as the State Library when a 
change in system headquarters is desired . 

The inflexibility of governance arrangements in terms of system 
headquarters can be a problem for some Major Resource Centers, for the libraries 
with the system, and for the State Library, They are prejudicial to the future 
development of the system's concept on Texas. 

Structural form is essential and the rules of the game must be 
developed in a cooperative manner by all who play In it, but when experience 
indicates that a structure is counter-productive, it should be subjected to 
orderly change. 
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Member libraries and local officials need to be able to hold their 
system headquarters accountable for performance of assigned responsibilities. 
On behalf of all citizens, acting for the state government, the State Library 
must have the same obligation to require adequate performance. 

Similarly, a large public library should not be made to feel unco- 
operative if it prefers not to assume the managerial responsibilities of the 
system of which , it is a part. It should be possible to shift the responsi- 
bility to an alternate, effective headquarters. 

Current arrangements, although clarified by the recent ruling of 
the Attorney General previously mentioned, are awkward. Furthermore, dis- 
satisfaction is evident among many parties involved, at all levels of parti- 
cipation, and this has been clearly expressed in responses to this study's 
questionnaire and in personal interviews. 

System membership requirements should be reviewed for 
possible modification . 

The value of minimum standards for system membership were generally 
viewed by most librarians as providing important local guidance. Nearly half 
of the respondents to the study's questionnaire, however, suggested the need 
for review. 

Involved are Judgments of the level of local support to be provided, 
capabilities for system cooperation, and staff capabilities needed J It is 
evident, hovTever, that current library classifications have less meaning than 
originally planned, and a review of eligibility requirements cannot escape 
consideration of the appropriateness and utility of the current ones. 

Several librarians during the course of the study expressed the need 
for a scheme of qualitative measures to assist them in planning and in explain- 
ing resource requirements locally. Development of such measures involves many 
considerations and would call for study committees of librarians. A feasi- 
bility study appears to be desirable, with follow-up as indicated. 

The recent proposal to waive accreditation for participation in the 
interlibrary-loan program runs counter to the concept of library classifica- 
tions and accreditations and, indeed, against the systems concept itself. 
The virtual separation of ILL from systems governance and its centralized 
direction in the State Library weakens systems development, and the extension 
of ILL to all libraries would add another heavy burden to system credibility. 

Conclusions 

The above comments have been intended to be forthright but con- 
structive, pointed but sympathetic, critical but hopeful, even enthusiastic, 
as means to focus attention on system problems, in preluiJ^ to their solution 
and to greater achievement in library development. 

The study began with no knowledge of the special circumstances of 
Texas library systems. Staff of the State Library were extraordinarily 
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restrained, obviously anxious not to exert undue Influence on the consultant. 
But meetings with system librarians, and their open and constructive responses 
to the questionnaires, laid bare the major problems and opened up early vistas 
of their remedy. In time the personnel of the State Library also were drawn 
into frank discussion and were helpful. Everywhere appreciation was expressed 
that analysis of system operations was being made in timely fashion. 
« 

This phase of the study had as its purpose the identification and 
analysis of the principal obstacles to systems operations which had emerged 
since 1969, and especially in the past two years. The information in this, 
report is intended to serve as the base for developing alternative proposals 
for the governance and operation of the local cooperative systems with the 
state support, with the expectation that they will bring Improvements over 
present methods. 

The second phase of the study again will profit from the Input of 
librarians—public, academic, school, and special — and their reactions to the 
problems presented and their ideas on alternative structures and methods will 
be useful in developing the next phase: Alternattve Models for prgantgation 
and Governance of the Texas State Library System. Their reaction to this 
report will be valued. 

An ultimate objective is to draft model legislation for changes 
desired, to be thoroughly reviewed by the library community. Submission of 
proposed legislation to the Legislature and Governor, and its support by 
Interested librarians, will be the final step. 
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Appendix A 

STATISTICAL PROFILES OF THE TEN MAJOR RESOURCE SYSTEMS 
(See Chapter VII for narrative summary) 
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TABLE I 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
SYSTEM BY YEARSl 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Total system membership 


165 


200 


219 


229 


2 

Number of library staff 


2,279.25 


2,323.95 


2,575.61 


2,790.72 


Population served 
rercent oi state population 


8,465,022 
75.60 


8,986,921 
80.26 


9,213,957 
82.29 


9,419,956 
84.13 


Book stock (volumes) 


10,010,560 


11,387,524 


■ 12,435,018 


13,390,283 


Volumes per capita served 


1.18 


1.27 


■ 'f"l.35 


1.42 


Circulation: 










Books 
Non-book 


29,862,910 
749,348 


32,051,886 
1,008,447 


32,117,892 
1,162,716 


33,053.750 
1,330,643 


Expenditure for books 
Percent of total income 
Volumes added 
Volumes withdrawn 


$ 3,169,198 
15.08 
1,063,009 
349,532 


$ 3,486,415 
14.99 
1,220,090 
437,913 


$ 4,026,856 
15.44 
• 1,151,578 
405,434 


$ 4,507,528 
14.j8 
1,218,336 
367,413 


Income from city and 










county 20veniments 


$2n ifis iu 


Ain ftA9 


toe 1 re 001 


?29,019,156 


Total income 


$21,019,850 


$23,254,245 


$26,077,037 


$30,301,448 


Per capita sened income 


$2.48 


$2.59 


$2.83 


$3.22 


Per capita served tax support 


$2.38 


$2.49 


$2.73 


$3.08 



"Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
'Full-time equivalent positions, 
'state population based on 1970 census. 



TABLE II 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY . 
TEXAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY YEARS 



> 
I 

10 





1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Number of libraries reporting 


348 


350 


354 

1 


352 


1 364 


2 

Nuoiber of library staff 


1,731.60 


1,790.32 


1,925.00 


2,079.31 


2,044.67 


Population sened 


9,891,473 


9,899,777 


10,095,087 


10,100,169 


10,548,146 


Book stock (volumes) 


8,505,612 


8,654,799 


9,216,935 


1A All OCA 

10,011,850 


iU|/Hi)Zj/ 


Volumes per capita sened 


.86 


.87 


.91 


.99 


L02 


Circulation: 
Books^ 
Non-book 


27,598,300 


27,123,720 


30,914,832 
460,294 


28,262,999 
595,752 


29,887,863 
608,702 


ExDenditure for books 
Percent of total income 


$1,822,100 
16.50 


$2,034,066 
17.01 


$2,405,220 
17.74 


$2,528,148 
16.84 


$2,767,336 
16.24 


Income from city and 
county governments 


$10,324,300 


$11,267,261 


$12,432,862 


$14,033,504 


$16,044,787 


Total income 


$11,044,200 


$11,957,425 


$13,554,455 


$15,014,747 


$17,043,605 


Per capita sened income 


$1.12 


$1.21 


$1.34 


$1.49 


$1.62 


Per capita sened tax support 


$1.04 


$1.14 


$1.23 


$1,39 


$1.52 



^Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1965-1974. 
2 

FuU-tlie equivalent positions. 

^Figures for 1965 and 1966 are for total circulation, books and non-books. 



TABLE II 
(continued) 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Number of libraries reporting 


3?4 


388 


380 


376 


369 


2 

fill ,0 mm 

Number of library staff 


2,356.70 


2,541.65 


2,513.59 


2,736.97 


2,945.67 


Population sened 


10,303,051 


10,478,046 


10,480,412 


10,447,945 


10,452,233 


Book stock (volumes) 


11 421 U6 


12 W ills 

. r 


n 1Q5 A9n 






Volumes per capita sened 


1.11 


1.17 


L26 


1.33 


1.41 


Circulation: 












Books^ 


31.445.786 


32 763 518 






? '/fit; 90Q 


Non-book 


739,365 


880,744 


1,079,397 


1,221,332 


1,386,744 


Expenditure for books 


$3,178,615 


$3,557,514 


$3,819,562 


$4,341,050 


$4,770,281 


, Percent of total income 


,. 15.68 


15.47 


15.38 


15.86 


15.12 


Income from city and 












county governments 


$19,189,661 


,$21,795,036 


$23,688,918 


$26,206,931 


$29,987,413 


Total income 


$20,274,292 


$22,996,161 


$24,837,191 


$27,376,911 


$31,554,830 


Per capita sened income 


" $1.97 


$2.19 


$2.37 


$2.62 


$3.01 


Per capita sened tax support 


$1.86 


$2.05 


$2,26 


$2.51 


$2.86 
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TABLE III 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTIS: 
COUNTIES^ 



Counties by Population Groupings 





TT.A 


Ntmbpr 


liCOO 


Parcent 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 




District 


of 


than 


of 


10,000- 


of 


25,001- 


of 


50,001- 


of 






vvUUUlCD 


10 000 

XV/) Vvv 


Total 


25.000 


Total 


50,000 


Total 


100,000 


Total 


iiD 116116 riajor 












21.88 


1 


3.13 


2 


6.25 


RefiOiircft Svatem 


01 


32 


22 


68.75 


7 


iexas r&nnanaie 




















8.00 


Library System 


02 


25 


16 


64.00 


6 


24.00 


1 


4.00 


2 


Central Texas 


















1 


3.33 


Library System 


03 


30 


10 


33.33 


13 


43.33 


3 


10.00 


lorpuB iniiSki 












38.46 


2 


7.69 


2 


7.69 


Area Library System 


04 


26 


9 


34.62 


10 


Northeast Texas 


















5 


15.15 


Llbrary^Systei 


Uj 




C 
0 


1R 1R 


11 

11 


33 33 

JJi JJ 


10 


30.30 


Trans Pecos 


















0 


00.00 


Library System 


06 


9 


6 


66.67 


' 2 


' .2 


0 


00.00 


Fort Worth Major 












23.81 


3 


14.29 


1 


4.76 


Resource System 


07 


21 


10 


47.62 


5 


Houston Area 


















2 


7.14 


Library System 


08 


28 


4 


14.29 


10 


35.71 


8 


28.57 


Lubbock Area 
















6.90 


2 


6.90 


Library System 


09 


29 , 


16 


58.62 


8 


27.59 


2 


San Antonio Major 












52.38 


2 


9.52 


0 


00.00 


Resource System 


10 


21 


7 


33.33 


11 




Total 


254 


107 


42.13 


83 


32.68 


32 


12.60 


17 


6.69 



Source: 1970 U.S. Census 



TABLE III 
(continued) 



Coimtles b7 Popola tton Groupings Nnaber of Number of 



Systei Name 


100,001- 
250,000 


Percent 
of 

Total 


250,001- 

500,000 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Hore 
than 
500,000 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Counties with 
50Z or Hore 
Urban Population 


Percent 
of 

Total 


Coiintififl vlth 
no Library 
Service2 


Of 

Total 


Abilene Hajor 
Resource Systen 
Texas Panhandle 


0 


00.00-. 


0 


00.00 ' 


0 


00.00 


14 


43.75 


5 


15.63 


library System 
Central Texas 


0 


00,00 


0 


00.00 


0 


00.00 


12 


48.00 


3 


12.00 


Library System 
Corpus Chrlstl 


2 


6.67 


1 


3.33 


0 


00.00 


10 


33.33 


1 


3.33 


Area Library Systen 
norrneast lexas 


3 


, 11.54 


0 


00.00 


0 


')0,00 


16 


61.54 


3 


11.54 


Library System 
f Trans Pecos 


0 


oo.oo" 


0 


00.00 


1 


3.03 


16 


48.48 


'3 


9.09 


^ Library System 
Fort Worth Hajor 
Resource System 
Houston' Area 


0 
1 


00.00 


1 

0 


11.11 
00.00 


■ 0 

1 


00.00 
4.76 


5 

14 


55.56 
66.67 


1 
2 


11.11 
9.52 


Library Systen 
Lubbock Area 


3 


10.71 


0 


00.00 


1 


3.57 


11 


39.29 


I 


3.57 


Library Systen 
San Antonio Hajor 
Resource System 


1 
0 


00.00 
00.00 


0 
0 


00.00 
00.00 


0 
1 


00.00 
4.76 


17 
12 


58.62 
57.14 


5 
1 


17.24 
4.76 


Total 


, 9 


3.54 


2 


.79 


4 


1.57 


127 


50.00 


25 


9.84 



'Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , 1974. 



TABLE IV 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTEMS: 
POPUUTION^ 



Systeffl/TLA 
System Rame District Number 



Abilene Major 




Resource System 


01 


Texas Panhandle 




Library System 


02 


Central Texas 




Library System 


03 


Corpus Christ! 




Area Library System 


04 


Northeast Texas 




Library. System 


05 


Trans Pecos 




Library System 


06 


Fort Worth Major 




Resource System 


07 


Houston Area 




Library System ' 


08 


Lubbock Area 




library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 




Resource System 


10 



Total 



Population Percent 



1 OCA 


1 am 


Ctiange 


418,041 


390,331 


-7.10 


348,098 


330,316 


- 5 .38 


877,365 


1,009,822 


+15.10 


989,450 


999,784 


+ 1.04 


1,870,749 


2,327,181 


+24.40 


365,884 


411,475 


+12.46 


930,543 


1,160,068 


+24.67 


2,222,823 


2,866,881 


+28.97 


!»16,592 


599,889 


- 2.78 


940,141 


1,100,965 


+17.11 


9,579,686 


11,196,712 


+16.88 



Population per Urban Percent 
Square Mile Population Urban 



11.44 


258,496 


66.22 


13.28 


235,431 


71.27 


39.39 


707,487 


70.06 


37.85 


751,534 


75.17 


97.14 


1,845,814 


79.32 


13.04 


374,521 


91.02 


67.67 


985,543 


84.96 


117.30 


2,367,341 


82.58 


21.81 


449,362 


74.91 


41.62 


945,447 


85.87 


42.71 


8,920,976 


79.67 



Source: 1970 U.S. Census. The total figures were calculated from county data. These differ slightly from 
state totals reported in the census due to sampling variability and processing differences. 



TABLE IV 
(continued) 



Systei/TLA Negro 
System Name District Number Population 



Abilene Major 






Resource System 


01 


16,183 


T^xas Panhandle 






Library System 


02 


12,552 


Central Texas 






Library System 


03 


148,042 


Corpus Chrlstl 






Area Library System 


04 


34,717 


Northeast Texas 






Library System 


05 


409,707 


Trans Pecos 






Library System 


06 


11,860 


Fort Worth Major 






Resource System 


07 


105,554 


Houston Area 






Library System 


08 


580,226 


Lubbock Area 






Library System 


09 


37,838 


San Antonio Major 






Resource System 


10 


63,519 



Total 1,420,198 



Population of 

Percent of Spanish Surname Percent of 

Total or, Language Total 

4.15 50,931 13.05 

3.80 30,719 9.30 

14.66 114,954 11.38 

3.47 585,147 58.53 

17.61 109,673 4.71 

2.88 230,570 56.03 

9.10 62,311 5.37 

20,24 266,646 9.30 

6.31 108,959 18.15 

5.77 500,333 45.44 

12.68 2,060,243 18.40 

' ■ > ■ 



TABLE V 

CHAEACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTEMS: 
AGE OF POPULATION^ 



System/TLA 



oysteni Nanie 


District 


ADiiene lujor 




Resource System 


01 


Texas Fantiaaaxe 




Library System 


AO 

02 


Central Texas 




Library System 


03 


Corpus Christl 




Area Library systeoi 


n/i 


- -Northeast -Texas - 




Library System 


05 


Trans Pecos 




1 Library System 


06 


Fort Worth Major 




Resource System 


07 


Houston Area 




Library System 


08 


Lubbock Area 




Library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 




Resource System 


10 



Total 



1-5 
Years 


Percent of 
Population 


6-12 
Years 


29,U8 


7.47 


50,125 


28,191 


8.53 


48,938 


76,195 


7.55 


124,104 


101,352 


10.14 


165,577 


207,460 


8.91 


329,050 


42,023 


10.21 


69,890 


98,965 


8.53 


160,121 


264,762 


9.24 


431,743 


55,203 


9.20 


92,557 


104,248 


9.47 


170,883 


1,007,547 


9.00 


1,642,988 



Percent of 13-17 Percent of 
Population Years Population 



12.84 


37,434 


9.59 


14.82 


35,662 


10.80 


12.29 


94,249 


9.33 


16.56 


117,237 


11.73 


14.14 


222,474 


9.56 


16.99 


46,225 


11.23 


13.80 


110,360 


9.51 


15.06 


292,903 


10.22 


15.43 


65,195 


10.87 


15.52 


117,872 


10.71 


14.67 


1,139,616 


10.18 



Source: Calculated from 1970 U.S. Census data. Age groups correspond to library users categories; 1-5, 
Preschool; 6-12, Elementary School Age; 13-17, Young Adult; 18-64, Adult; 65 and over, Senior Citizens. 



TABLE V 
(continued) 



System Name 



Abilene Major 
Reaource System 
Texas Panhandle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
Corpus Chrlstl 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 
Library System 
Trans Pecos 
Library System 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 



System/TLA 
District Number 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 



09 

10 



18-64 
Years 



211,328 
182,690 

.583,625 

511,636 

1,298,043 
219,630 
662,476 

1,615,562 
332,717 
591,238 



Percent of 
Population 



Total 6,208,945 



4.14 
5.31 

LI9. 
1.17 
5.78 
3.38 
7.11 
6.35 
5.46 
3.70 



5.45 



65 

Years 
and 
Over 



56,713 
29,768 

,118,277 

82,270 

227,680 
24,486 

107,229 

208,746 
42,790 
95,128 

993,087 



Percent of 
Population 

14.53 
9.01 

. J,1.7L 

8.23 
9.78 
5.95 
3.74 
7.28 
7.13 
8.64 
8.87 



TABLE VI 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTEMS: 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED^ 



System/TLA 
System Naee District Number 

Abilene Major 

Resource System 01 
Texas Panhandle 

Library System 02 
Central Texas 

Library System 03 
Corpus Chrlstl 

Area Library System 04 
—Northeast-Texas 

Library System 05 

Trans Pecos 
^ Library System 06 
,L Fort Worth Major 
° Resource System 07 

Houston Area 

Library System 08 
Lubbock Area 

Library System 09 

San Antonio Major 

Resource System 10 

Total 



Less 
Than 9 


Percent of 
Population 


9 to 11 


69,846 


17.89 


57,942 


41,770 


12.65 


41,290 


169,950 


16.83 


116,070 


224,002 


22.11 


74,371 


331,553 


14.25 


304,661 


67,007 


16.28 


27,634 


149,366 


12.88 


158,783 


416,381 


14.52 


355,509 


82,942 


13.83 


67,027 


205,596 


18.91 


98,936 


1,758,413 


15.70 


1,302,223 



Percent of 
Population 


High 
School 


Percent of 
Population 


14.84 


54,292 


13.91 


12.50 


54,065 


16.37 


11.49 


120,932 


11.98 


7.34 


98,084 


9.68 


13.09 


333,956 


14.35 


6.72 


51,090 


12.42 


13.69 


167,286 


14.42 


12.40 . 


365,502 


12.75 


11.17 


81,917 


13.66 


9.10 


131,173 


12.06 


11.63 


1,458,297 


13.02 



Source; Office of Information Services, Office of the Governor, Summary, Selected DemoRraphic Characteristics 
from Census Data-Fourth Count, 1972. 



TABLE VI 
(coDtlnued) 



Syatem/TLA 
System Name District Number 



Abilene Major 




Resource System 


01 


Texas Panhandle 




Library System 


02 


Central Texas 




Library Systa 


03 


Corpus Chrlstl 




Area Library Systf-jn 


04 


Northeast Texas 




Library System 


05 


Trans Fecoo 




Library System 


06 


Fort Worth Major 




Resource System 


07 


Houston Area 




Library System 


08 


Lubbock Area 




Library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 




Resource System 


10 



Total 



"^5 
ERIC 



lto3 
College 


rercent oi 
Population 


4 or More 
Years of 
College 


Percent of 
Population 




O./o 


1 0 CM 


4.79 




/.IJ 


IB, 050 


5.46 




C CO 
J.JO 


61,136 


/ Ar 

6.05 


/.o nil 


/. 1/. 

4.24 


1*1 AAA 

37,922 


3.74 


154,888 


6.66 


143,979 


6.19 


21,389 


5.20 


20,699 


' 5.03 


mil 


6.58 


66,503 


5.73 


173,516 


6.05 


180,939 


6.31 


37,073 


6.16 


33,023 


5.50 


56,328 


5.18 


51,534 


4.74 


6(/;,773 


5.96 


632,476 


5.65 



I 



TABLE VII 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTEMS: 
POVERTY^ 





System 




TU 




District 


S_ystein Name 


Number 


Abilene Major 




Resource System 


01 


Texas Panhandle 




Library System 


02 


Central Texas 




Library System 


03 


Corpus Chrlstl 




Area Library System 


04 


Northeast Texas 




Llbrary_Sjstem 


05 


T Trans Pecos 




10 Library System 


06 


Fort Worth Major 




Resource System 


07 


Houston Area 




Library System 


08 


Lubbock Area 




Library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 




Resource System 


10 




Total 



Incidence Percent of Rank 
of Poverty Population Order 



84,311 


21.60 


5 


48,226 


14.60 


9 


233,542 


23.13 


2 


359,068 


35.91 


1 


350,238 


15.05 


7 


91,373 


22.21 


4 


142,312 


12.27 


10 


425,083 


14.83 


8 


116,880 


19.48 


6 


252,167 


22.90 


3 


2,103,200 


18.78 





Population In Households 
Kith Incomes Under 
Ibt of Poverty level 


Population In Households 

With Incomes Under 
1253! of Poverty Level 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


54, 'I/O 




11 >; 090 


90 7n 


on ncQ 


0 in 


07,UJC 


9n on 


1 C/, 111 

154,332 


15. ZD 


11 n Too 


JO./o 


256,777 


25.68 


452,966 


45.31 


229,660 


9.87 


479,534 


20.61 


57,833 


14.06 


129,298 


31.42 


94,075 


8.11 


200,136 


17.25 


290,851 


10.15 


582,216 


20.31 


75,041 


12.57 


159,043 


26.51 


174,377 


15.84 


341,911 


31.06 


1,417,480 


12.66 


2,840,859 


25.37 



Source: Office of Equal Opportunity, Texas Department of Community Affairs, Poverty In Texas , 1973. Data presented 
is based on 1970 U.S. Census. 



TABLE VII 
(continued) 



System Name 



Abilene Major 
Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
Corpus Christl 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 
Library System 
Trans Pecos 
I Library System 
w Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Mdjor 
Resource System 



System 
TU 
District 
Number 



Incidence of Poverty Among 



White Population 



2 



Number Percent 

01 52,686 13.50 

02 31,287 9.47 

03 58,092 5.75 

04 50,071 5.01 

05 176,717 7.59 

06 18,829 4.58 

07 95,436 8.23 

08 169,121 5.90 

09 50,047 8,34 

10 57,697 5.24 
Total 759,983 6.79 



Negro Population 



Number 

7,866 
4,695 
74,670 
16,155 

154,725 
3,137 
34,984 

205,115 
17,388 
23,037 

541,772 



Percent 

2.02 
1.42 
7.39 
1.62 
6.65 
.76 
3.02 
7.15 ' 
2.90 
2.09 
4.84 



Population of Spanish 
Surname or Lant^uaf^ e 
Number Percent 



23,759 
12,472 
56,772 
292,842 
15,796 
69,408 
14,892 
50,847 
49,445 
171,433 
757,666 



6.09 
3.78 
5.62 

29.29 
.68 

16.87 
1.28 
1.77 
8.24 

15.57 
6.77 



ite population does not include population of Spanish surname or language. 
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TABLE VIII 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS 1970-2000 
IN TEN YEAR INTERVALS 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



Systw Naae 



Abilene Hijor 
Resource S | |8tim 
Texas FUlindle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
Corpus Ghrlstl 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 
Library System 
Trans Pecos 
Library System 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 







1970 






1180 






:em/TLA 
let Number 


Population 


Percent of 
Total 


Hank^ 
Order 


Projected Percent of Change in 
Population Total Percent 


Rank 
Order 


01 


390,331 


3.49 


9 


385,700 


2.95 


- .54 


9 


02 


330,316 


2.95 


10 


359,100 


2.75 


- .20 


10 


03 


1,009,822 


9.02 


6 


1,137,700 


8.71 


- .31 


5 


04 


999,784 


8.93 


5 


1,107,900 


8.48 


-.57 


6 


05 


2,327,181 


20.78 


2 


, 2,768,200 


21.18 


+ .40 


2 


06 


411,475 


3.67 


8 


496,400 


3.80 


+ .13 


8 


07 


1,160,068 


10.36 


3 


1,392,100 


10.65 


+ .29 


3 


08 


2,866,881 


25.60 


1 


3,516,400 


26.91 


+1.31 ' 


1 


09 


599,889 


5.36 


7 


652,800 


5.00 


- .36 


7 


10 


1,100,965 


9.83 


4 


1,252,700 


9.59 


- .12 


4 


Total 


11,196,712^ 






13,069,000 









^Source: Texas Water Development Board, Population Projections , December, 1972. Totals for Major Resource 

Systems calculated from county projections. 
2 

Rank order of percent of total state population. 

3 

The total figure for 1970 population was calculated from county data presented in the 1970 U.S. Census. The 
total differs slightly. from state totals reported in the census due to sampling variability and processing differences. 
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TABLE VIII 
(continued) 







1990 








2000 






Change in 




System Name 


Projected Percent of Change in 




Projected Percent of Change in 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


PoTiulaflon 






Order 


Population 


Total 


Percent 


Order 


1970-2000 


Order 


Abilene Major 


•• 


















Resource System 


w Ann 






in 


fifll AAA 

38/, 900 


A 4 1 

2.14 


- .37 


1 A 

10 


-1,35 


9 


Texas Panhandle 












Library System 


398.800 


2 58 


- 17 


Q 




2.4j 


- ,13 


A 

9 


CA 

- JO 


5 


Central Texas 












Library System 


1,309,400 


8.47 


- .24 


5 


1,509,300 


8.32 


- .15 


c 
J 


" wu 


0 


Corpus Christi 
















Area Library System 


1,239,300 


,8.02 


" .46 


6 


1,372,800 


7.57 


- .45 


6 


-1.48 


lb 

10 


> Northeast Texas 












H Library System 


3,325,900 


21.53 


+ .35 


2 


3,960,500 


21.83 


+ .30 


2 


+1.05 


2 


^ Trans Pecos 














Library System 


603,100 


3.90 


+ .10 


8 


723,400 


3.99 


+ .09 


8 


+ .32 


4 


Fort Worth Major 
















Resource System 


1,689,200 


10.93 


+ .28 


3 


2,032,300 


11.20 


+ .27 


3 


+ .84 


3 


Houston Area 
















Library System 


4,346,900 


28.13 


+1.22 


1 


5,315,500 


29.29 


+1.16 


1 


+3.69 


1 


Lubbock Area 
















Library System 


718,300 


4.65 


- .35 


7 


784,600 


4.32 


- .33 


7 


-1.04 


8 


San Antonio Major 


















Resource System 


1,432,300 


9.27 


- .32 


4 


1,615,400 


8.90 


- .37 


4 


- .81 


7 




15,450,600' 








18,146,100 













ERIC 



TABLE IX 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICT SYSTEMS! 
LIBRARIES 





System/TLA 


Public . 
Libraries 


Percent of 
local 


Rank Special ^ 
uraer Libraries 


Percent or 


Rank 


Academic^ 
LiDraries 


Percent of 


Rank 


o^scei Name 


District Niunber 


iotai 


uroer 


iocai 


uraer 


Abilene Major 




















Resource System 


01 


35 


9.51 


5 8 


1.84 


8 


10 


6.13 


7 


Texas Panhandle 




















Library System 


02 


26 


7.07 


7 8 . 


1.84 


8 


6 


3.68 


9 


Central Texas 




















Library System 


03 


45 


12.23 


3 96 


22.12 


2 


21 


12.88 


3 


Corpus Chrlsti 




















Area Library System 


04 


38 


10.33 


4 : '18 


4.15 


6 


12 


7.36 


6 


Northeast Texas 








f 












Library System 


AC 


62 


1d.o5 


1 64 


14.75 ■■ 


3 


42 


fit 11 

25.77 


1 


Trans Pecos 




















!> Library System 


06 


12 


3.26 


8 8 


1.84 


8 


3 


1.84 


10 


H Fort Worth Major 




















Resource System 


07 


45 


12.23 


3 39 


8.99 


4 


16 


9.82 


4 


Houston Area 




















Library System 


08 


50 


13.59 


,. 2 141 


32.49 


1 


31 


19.02 


2 


Lubbock Area 




















Library System 


09 


29 


7.88 


6 14 


3.23 


7 


9 


5.52 


8 


San Antonio Kajor 




















Resource System 


10 


26 


7.07 


7 38 


8.76 


5 


13 


7.98 


5 > 




Total 


368 




434 






163 







Source: Texas State Library, FY 1976 statistics. 

Percent of libraries in preceding column. 

Source: Texas State Library, Texas Spaclal Libraries Directory , 1975. 

Source: Texas Almanac, 1974-1975. Data Includes all post-secondary Institutions. 
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TABLE X 

NUMBER OF MEMBER AND NON-MEMBER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS 
FY 1976 



Number of Public Libraries 





System/TLA 




NemDer ^ 
Libraries 


Non-Member^ 
Libraries 


Percent of 


Rank 


System Name 


District Number 


Total 


Non-Members 


Order 


Abilene Major 










Resource oystei 


01 


35 


14 


21 


60.00 


1 


Texas Panhandle 














Library Systei 


02 


26 


16 


10 


38.46 


4 


Central Texas 














Library System 


03 


45 


32 


13 


28.89 


6 


Corpus Chrlstl 














Area Library System 


04 


38 


18 


20 


52.63 


2 


Northeast Texas 








t 






Library System 


05 


62 


46 


16 


25.81 


8 


Trans Pecos 














Library System 


06 


12 


7 


5 


41.67 


3 


Fort Worth Major 














Resource System 


07 


45 


36 


9 


20.00 


10 


Houston Area 














Library System 


08 


5C 


37 


13 


26.00 


7 


Lubbock Area 














Library System 


09 


29 


23 


6 


20.69 


9 


San Antonio Major 














Resource System 


10 


26 


18 


8 


30.77 


5 




Total 


368 


247 


121 


32.88 





Source: "Texas Library System, List of Members, FY 1976," Library Development Division, Texas State 



Library. 
2 

Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , 1974. FY 1976 figure calculated from 
change In system membership from 1974 totals. 
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TABLE n 
SYSTEM MEMBERSHIi- 
BY LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 



, Systan/TLA 
System Naie' District Number 



Abilene Major j 




Resource System 


01 


Texas Panhandle^ 




Library System \ 


02 


Central Texas \^ 




Library System \ 


03 


Corpus Chrlsti \ 




Area Library Syst'em, \ 


04 


Northeast Texas , ' \ 




1 Library System , »/' 


05 


£ Tr^s Pecos ' 




: Llbriaty System" 


06 


Fort Worth Major 




Resource System 


07 


. Houston Area 




Library System 


08 


Lubbock Area 




Library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 




Resource System 


10 



Total 



Includes provisional members. 

/35 

ERIC 



1971 



1972 



Size I Size II Size III Total Size I Size II Size III 'fetal 



2 5 12 

2 9 12 
4 20 25 
4~ . 18 23 
16 ' 19 36 

0 I 4 5 

4 22 27 

12 17 30 

3 12 16 
2 11 14 

49 141 200 




10 



44 



111 165 



10 



TABLE XI 
(continued) 



Systen 



1973 



1974 



1975 



Number 


Size I 


Size II 


Size III 


Total 


Size I 


Size r. 


S^ze III Total 


Size I Size II 


Size III 


Total 


01 


1 


2 


11 


14 


1 


2 


11 14 


1 2 


11 


14 


02 


1 


2 


13 


16 


1 


1 


14 16 . 


1 1 


14 


16 


.03 




4 


21 


26 


1 


5 


25 31 


1 5 


26 


32 


04 


1 


4 


20 


25 


1 


5 


11 17 


1 6 


11 


18 


«o . 06 




16 


19 


36 




16 


24 41 


1 19 


26 


46 




0 


4 


5 






4 5 




6 


7 


07 




4 


24 


29 






26 32 




30 


36 


08 ' 




12 


20 


33 




13 


20 34 


1 13 


23. 


37 


09 




4 


16 


21 






18 23 




18 


23 


10 




2 


10 


13 




2 


13 16 




15 


18 


Total 


10 


50 


158 


219 


10 


53 


166 229 


10 57 


180 


,247 
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TABLE XII 
POPUUTION SERVED 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



• 


System/TLA 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 




District 


Percent of 




Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


System Name 


Number 


Number 


Region^ 


Number 


Region 


Number 


Region 


Number 


Region 


Abilene Major 




















Resource System 


01 


260,913 


66.84 


272,628 


69.85 


290,935 


74.54 


282,075 


72.27 


Texas Panhandle 




















Library System 


02 


217,936 


65.98 


255,064 


77.22 


286,318 


86.68 


284,607 


86.16 


Central Texas 




















Library System 


03 


706,164 


69.93 


740,347 


73.31 


742,770 


73.55 


761,581 


75.42 


Corpus Chrl'Stl 




















Area Library System 


04 


584,507 


57.69 


614,131 


60.61 


636,146 


62.78 


667,836 


65.91 


Northeast Texas 




















Library System 


05 


1,787,063 


76.79 


1,859,310 


79.90 


1,872,081 


80.44 


1,932,580 


83.04 


5> Trans Pecos 




















g Library System 


06 


332,588 


80.83 


373,047 


90.66 


352,123 


85.58 


352,123 


85.58 


Fort Worth Major 




















Resource System 


07 


832,029 


71.72 


876,275 


75.54 


903,555 


77.89 


938,619 


80.91 


Houston Area 




















Library System 


08 


2,293,949 


80.02 


2,528,983 


88.21 


2,574,907 


89.82 


2,616,605 


91.27 


Lubbock Area 




















Library System 


09 


458,719 


76.4; 


470,495 


78.43 


547,513 


91.27 


551,755 


91.98 


San Antonio Major 


















94.91 


Resource System 


10 


991,154 


91.14 


996,641 


91.64 


1,007,609 


92.65 


1,032,175 



'Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 

'Source: Library Development Division, Texas State Library. District population caculated from 1970 census figures. 
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TABLE Xril 
TOPUUTION SERVED BY 
MEMBER AND NON-MEMBER LIBRARIES ' 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS ^ 



Percent of 

















System/TLA 


Population Served 








Member 


Non-Member 


iiuu ncuiuci 




Svsten) Name 


District Number 


Libraries 


Libraries 


LiDraricS 


UIQI 


Abilene Mai or 




* 








Resource System 


01 


282,075 


84,037 


99 


0 

4 


Texas Panhandle 








Library System 


02 


284,607 


27,174 


8.72 




Central Texfls 










Library System 


03 


761,581 


49,465 


6.10 


7 


Corpus Chrlstl 












Area Library System 


04 


667,836 


291,905 


30.41 


1 


Northeast Texas 










Library System 


05 


1,932,580 


147,032 


7.07 

1 1 w f 


6 


Trans Pecos 












Library System 


06 


352,123 


34,606 


8.95 


4 


Fort Worth Major 












Resource System 


07 


938,619 


161,917 


14,71 


3 


Houston Area 










Library System 


08 


2,616,605 


146,927 


5.32 


9 


Lubbock Area 












Library System 


09 


551,755 


25,703 


4.45 


10 


San Antonio Major 










Resource System 


10 


1,032,175 


63,511 


5.80 


8 




Total 


9,419,956 


1,032,277 


9.88 





homt'. Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics . 1974. Population figures based 
on 1970 U.S. Gensivis.. 



TABLE XIV 
BOOK STOCK , 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS' 



System Name 



System/TLA 1971 
District 

Number Number 



1972 



1973 



1974 



Percent 



Abilene llajor 
Resource System 
Ter.as Panhandle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
Corpus Christ! 
Area Library System 
^ Northeast Texas 
K Library System 
Trans Pecos 
Library System 



Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Hajor 
Resource System 



Percent Percent Percent Increase Rank 

Number Increase Number Increase Number Increase 1971-1974 Order^ 



01 


. 417,941 


473,193 


13.22 


521,579 


10.23 


555,958 


£ CO 
0.39 


11 M 


C 

J 


02 


362,674 


448,039 


23.54 


511,430 


14.15 


543,948 


6.36 


49.98 


1 


03 


820,621 


951,656 


15.97 


1,036,661 


8.93 


1,162,643 


12.15 


41.68 


2 


04 


765,192 


857,358 


12,04 


929,669 


8.43 


996,822 


7.22 


30.27 


a 


05 


2,247,945 


2,509,194' 


11.62 


2,700,771 


7.64 


2,986,524 


10.58 


32.86 


6 


06 


419,046 


485,492 


15.86 


513,140 


5.69 


513,788 


0.13 


22.61 


10 


07 


1,071,748 


1,156,867 


7.94 


1,248,327 


7.91 


1,409,129 


12.88 


31.48 


7 


08 


2,374,497 


2,862,809 


20.56 


3,106,435 


8.51 


3,233,538 


4.09 


36.18 


4 


09 


606,301 


649,855 


7.18 


797,049 


22.65 


849,482 


6.58 


40.11 


3 


10 


924,595 


993,061 


7.40 


1,069,957 


7.74 


1,138,451 


6.40 


23,13 


9 



Source! Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 197H974. 
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TABLE XV 
VOLUMES PER CAPITA SERVED 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 





System/TLA 


1971 




1972 




1973 




1974 
















irerceQb 


System Name 


District Number 


Number 


Number 


Increase 


Number 


Increflfip 


Niiinhpr 




Abilene Major 










Resource System 


01 


1.60 


1.74 


8.75 


1.79 


2,87 


1.97 


10.06 


Texas Panhandle 
















Library System 


02 


1,66 


1.76 


6. '02 


1.78 


1 14 




7 in 


Central Texas 














Library System 


03 


1.16 


1.29 


11.21 


1 40 




1 13 


Q 97 


Corpus Christl 
















Area Library System 


04 


1.31 


1.40 


6.87 


1.46 


4.29 

T 1 if/ 


1.49 


2.05 


Northeast Texas 


















Library System 


05 


1.26 ' 


1.35 


7.14 


1.44 


6.67 


1.55 


7.64 


Trans Pecos 


















Library System 


06 


1.26 


1.30 


3.17 


1.46 


12.31 


: 1,46 


0.00 


Fort Worth Major 


















Resource System 


07 


1.29 


1.32 


2.33 


1.38 


4.55 


1.50 


8.70 


Houston Area 


















Library System 


08 


1.04 


1.13 


8,65 


1.21 


7.08 


1.24 


2.48 


Lubbock Area 


















Library System 


09 


1.32 


1,38 


4.55 


1.46 


5,80 


1.54 


5.48 


San Antonio Major 


















Resource System 


10 


.93 


1,00 


7.53 


1.06 


6,00 


1.10 


3,77' 




Total 


1,18 


1,27 


7.63 


1,35 


6.30 


1.42 


5.19 



Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974, 



TABLE Xl'I 
EXPENDITURE FOR BOOKS 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 





System 


1971 


1972 




1973 




1974 


- 


Percent 






TLA 




Percent 




l»5rcent 




Percent 




Percent 


of Total 






Di,strict 




of Total 




c{ Total 




of Total 




of Total 


Income 


Rank 


S vat em Name 


Number 


Amount 


Income 


Amount 


Income 


Amount 


Income 


Amount 


Income 


1971-1974 


Ordei 


AUiiCUC iMjVi 
















$ 143,179 


18.75 • 


15.22 


6 


Sfifiourcp Svfltein 


01 






$ 82,492 


13.88 


$ 93,274 


13.98 


iCAClB rttUUilUUiC 
























LlbrArv Svsifini 


02 • 


Q? 171 




104,987 


12.49 


116,U1 


13.11 


134,069 


12.49 


12.78 


10 
























4 


Library SystCB 


03 


303,988 


15.44 


342,75.8 


14.48 


' 135,046 


14.86 


529,542 


16.43 


15.38 


Corpus Chrlstl 
















252,246 


15.63 


15.75 


2 


Area Library System 


04 


152,242 


15.35 


168,771 


15.35 


222,817 


16.51 


^ Northeast Texas 






















5 


£ Library System 


05 


921,383 


15.06 


953,34j 


15, 5S 


i.,047,305 


15.55 


1,149,402 


14.98 


15.28 


Trans Pecos 


















14.84 


14.57 


8 


Library System 


06 


106,545 


15.34 


117,960 


14.27 


131,093 


13.99 


131,880 


Fort Vorth Kajor 
















425,030 


13.21 


14.16 


9 


Resource System 


07 


304,057 


13.91 


370,753 


16.09 


380,008 


13.84 


Houston Area 


















14.35 


14.60 


7 


Library System 


OB 


775,092 


14.56 


880,4611 


13.96 


1,097,214 


16,33 


1,162,482 


Lubbock Area 


















15.70 


15.66 


3 


Library System 


09 


136,890 


14.99 


150,?42 


14.51 


232,286 


16.95 


235,588 


San Antonio Hajor 
















344,110 


15.33 


16.75 


1 


Resource System 


10 


310,345 


19.21 


314,ti79 


17.80 


321,672 


15.49 



^Source! Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
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, TABLE mi 
TOTAL CIRCUUTION 
(BOOKS AND NON-BOOK MATERIALS) 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMSl 



- 


Systa/TLA 


1971 


1972 




1973 




1974 




Percent 






District 






Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


Change 


Rank 


System Name 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Change 


Number 


Change 


Number 


Change 


1971-1974 


Order 


Abilene Major 






1 
















Resource System 


01 


1,034,942 


1,059,003 


+ 2.32 


1,088,518 


+ 2.79 


1,033,426 


-5.33 


.15 


10 


Texas Panhandle 






















Library System 


02 


1,067,939 


1,192,128 


+11.63 


1,204,172 


+ 1.01 


1,207,210 


+ .25 


+13,04 ' 


5 


Central Texas 






















Library oystem 


UJ 






T 7.30 






4, Jj4,1UD 


4-1 n nn 




2 


Corpus Christi 


















X91 OA 


1 
i 


Area Library System 


A/ 

w 


1,722,595 


1 01 £ 100 

1,91b, 128 


J.1 1 01 

+11.23 


1,906,594 


- ,50 


/,lJj,Zjj 


±11 00 


^.Northeast Texas 






















8 Library System 


/■«>\'iMw05 


6,588,255 


6,876,999. 


+ 4.38 


6,804,149 


-1.07 


7,056,713 


+ 3.71 


+ 7.11 


8 


Trans Pecos 






















Library System 


06 


1,049,392 


1,052,668 


+ .*31 


1,110,844 


+ 5.53 


1,142,347 


+ 2.84 


+ 8,86 


1 


Fort Worth Major 












+ 4.99 






+15,74 


3 


Resource System 


07 


2,945,900 


2,990,211 


+ 1.50 


3,139,433 


3,409,550 


+ 8.60 


Houston Area 


















+13,82 


4 


Library System 


OB 


7,897,036 


9,150,726 


+15.88 


' 9,090,705 


- .66 


8,988,798 


-1.13 


Lubbock Area 


















+12,06 


6 


Library System 


09 


1,818,267 


1,865,685 


+ 2,61 


1,997,637 


+ 7.07 


2,037i554 


+ 2.00 


San Antonio Major 
Resource System 


10 


2,936,017 


3,064,538 


+ 4.38 


2,998,528 


-2.20 


3,039,434 


+ 1.'36 


+ 3,52 


9 




Total 


30,612,258 


33,060,333 


+ 8.00 


33,280,608 


+ .67 


34,384,393 


+ 3.32 


+12,32 





•Source} Texas Stiite Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974, 
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TABtE XVIIl 
CIRCUUTION OF BOOKS AHB NON-BOOK MATERIALS 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



System 
TU 
District 



1971 



1972 



1973 



System Naie 


Number 


Abilene Hajor 


Ui 


Resource System 


Texas Panhandle 




Library System 


02 


Central Texas 




library. System 


03 


Corpus Christi 


0/i 


Area Library System 


Northeast Texas 




Uibrary System 


05 


aTrans Pecos 


06 


Library System 


Fort North HaJor 


07 


Resource System 


Houston Area 




Library System 


08 


Lubbock Area 




Library System 


09 


San Antonio Major 


10 


Resource System 



Books 



Non- 
Books 



Percent, Non- Percent, Percent Non- Percent 

Books Change ^ Books Change' Books Jhanfie Jooks_ Jange 



983,571 51,371 

970,945 96,994 

l,mMl 123,473 

1,687,011 35,584 

6,537,386 50,869 

1,032,758 16,634 

2,862,961 82,939 

7,764,530 132,506 

1,711,375 106,1)92 

2,883,931 52,086 



1,015,094 + 3.20 

1,087,680 +12.02 

3,718,069 + 8.45 

1.879.432 +11.14 
6,820,918 + 4.34 
1,030,773 - .19 
2,893,865 + 1.08 

8.874.433 +14.29 
1,737,814 + 1.54 
2,993,808 + 3.81 



43,909 - 1.17 

104,448 + 7.69 

174,178 + 41.07 

36,696 + 3.13 

56,081 + 10.25 

21,895 + 31.63 

96,346 +16.16 

276,293 +208.51 

127,871 + 19.63 

70,730 + 35.79 



1,041,285 +2.58 

1,096,821 +.84 

3,716,376 -.05 

1,862,777 -.89 

6,725,939 -1.41 

1,086,699 +5.43 

3,059,322 +5.72 

8,768,249 -1.21 

1,852,144 +6.58 

2,908,280 -2.94 



47,233 + 7.57 

107,351 + 2.78 

223,652 +28.40 

43,817 +19.41 

78,210 +39.46 

24,145 +10.28 

80,111 -20.27 

322,456 +16.71 

145,493 +13.78 

90,248 +27.60 



homti Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
^Percent change In book circulation from preceding year. 
^Percent change In non-book circulation fron preceding year. 
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TABLE XVIII 
(continued) 



System Name 

Abilene Major 
Resource System 
Texas' Panhandle 
■Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
I Corpus Chrlstl 
^ Are a Library System 
Northeast Texas 
Library System 
Trans Pecos 
Library System 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area 
Library System' 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 



System 

TU m 

District Percent Non- ■ Percent 

Number Books Change Books Change 



01 


984,718 


" 5.74 


48,708 


+ 3.12 


02 


1,106,718 


+ .90 


100,492 


-6.83 


03 


4,086,696 


+ 9.96 


247,410 


+10.62 


04 


2,070,141 


+11.13 


65,114 


+48.60 


05 


6,962,740 


+ 3.52 


93,973 


+20,15 


06 


' 1,100,127 


+ 1.24 


42,220 


+74.86 


07 


3,314,464 


+ 8.34 


95,086 


+18.69 


08 


8,614,863 


■1.78 


373,935 


+15.96 


09 


1,883,483 


+ 1.69 


154,071 


+ 5.90 


10 


2,929,800 


+ .74 


109,634 ■ 


+21.48 



Percent Change Percent Change 

In Book in Non-Book 

Circulation Rank Circulation Rank 

197H974 Order 197H974 Order 



+ .12 


10 


- 5.47 


+13.98 




+ 3.61 


+19.20 




+100.38 


+22.71 




+ 82,99 


+ 6.51 




+ 84.74 


+ 6.52 




+153.82 


+15.77 




+ 14.65 


+10.95 




+182.20 


+10.06 




+ 44.14 


+ 1.59 




+110.49 
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TABLE XIX 
CITY GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 



System/TLA 
District 

System Name Number 



Abilene Major 
Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 
Library System 
Central Texas 
Library System 
Corpus Christ! 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 
^, Library System 
yrans Pecos 
t °Library System 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 



Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 



09 
10 





1Q71 








1972 






Receiving 


Total 

AmOUnb 


Percent of 


Number 
RecelvlnE 


Total 
Amount 


Percent 
Change 


Percent of 
Total Income 


Change in 
Percent 


7 


$ 266,223 


52.56 


9 


$ 311,225 


+16.90 


' 52.37 


- .19 


6 


539,373 


76.84 


9 


623,668 


+15.63 


74.22 


-2.62 


18 


1,876,274 


95.30 


24 


2,242,018 


+19.49 


94.74 


-.56 


18 


807,190 


81.36 


19 


889,234 


+10.16 


60.86 


-.50 


28 


5,581,044 


' 91.21 


33 


5,758,354 


+ 3.18 


94.19 


+2.98 


3 


678,975 


97.77 


4 


776,062 


+14.30 


93.85 


"3.92 


21 


1,857,917 


85.01 


25 


1,952,660 


+ 5.10 


84.75 


-.26 


19 


. 4,142,204 


77.82 


26 


4,626,574 


+11.69 


73.38 


-4.44 


7 


250,363 


27.41 


8 


325,758 


+30.11 


31.46 


+4.05 


13 


1,470,937 


91.06 


U 


1,614,688 


+ 9.77 


91.32 


+ .26 


140 


$17,470,500 


83.11 


171 


$19,120,241 


+ 9.44 


62.22 


- .89 



Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
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TABLE XIX 
(continued) 



1973 











Percent 










Percent 






Number 


Total 


Percent 


of Total 


Change in 


Number 


Total 


Percent 


of Total 


Change in 


Systei Name 


Receiving 


Amount 


Change 


Income 


Percent 


Receiving 


Amount 


Change 


Income 


Percent 


Abilene Major 






















Rfifiourcfi Svsten 


10 


$ 289.847 

Y 1 w~ f 


- in 


43.44 


-8.93 


10 


$ 325,887 


+12.43 


42.67 


- .77 


Texas PanhandU 
























13 


636.401 


+ 2.04 


71.86 


-2.36 


13 


697,362 


+ 9.58 


64.94 


-6.92 


Central Texa'i 
























25 


2 453.370 


+ 9.43 


94.68 


- .06 


29 


3.033.529 


+23.65 


94.11 


- .57 


Corpus Christl 


















74.15 


+ .28 


Arpfl Library Sv^tem 


20 


996.679 


+12.08 


73.87 


-6.99 


12 


1,196,951 


+20.09 


^Northeast Texas 






















^'Xibrary System 


33 


6,369,663 


+10.62 


94.58 


+ .39 


38 


7,233,496 


+13.56 


94.27 


- .31 


s£n*ranfl Pprnfl 
iiauo rcvuo 






















Library System 


4 


881,543 


+13.59 


94.09 


■+ .24 


4 


826,605 


-6;65 


93.03 


-1.06 


Fort Worth Hajor 




















- .38 


Resource Systei 


27 


2,319,443 


+18.78 


84.46 


- .29 


30 


2,705,430 


+16.64 


84.08 


Houston Area 




















-3.43 


Library System 


28 


4,708,383 


+ 1.77 


70.08 


-3.30 


27 


5,955,521 


+26.49 


73.51 


Lubbock Area 




















-1.39 


Library System 


7 


395,390 


+21.38 


28.85 


-2.61 


7 


412,103 


+ 4.23 


27.46 


San Aatonio Major 




















-1.21 


Resource System 


13 


1,875,769 


+16.17 


90.32 


-1.00 


15 


2,000,077 


+,6.63 


89.11 


Total 


180 


$20,926,488 


+ 9.45 


80.25 


-1.97 


185 


$24,386,961 


+16.54 


80.48 


+ .23 



ERIC 



TABLE XX 
COUNTY GOVERWENT SUPPORT 
EY DISTRIC: SYSTEMS^ 



Sy8tei/TU 1971 1^72 ^ 

District ' Number Total Percent of ber Total Percent Percent of Change in 
System Mi Number Receiving Amount Total Income Rec*:'.:.i''' Change Total Income .Percent,, 



ADiicuc riajor 














+ 14.51 


40.62 


-1.00 


Resource System 


01 


10 




/.I £1 


11 

iJL 


S 241,403 


icAdo ralUlaUUiC 














+ 28.04 


23.12 


+1.50 


Library System 


02 


7 


151,7i', 


21.62 


11 


:f;,:97 


Central Texas 














+ 13.55 . 


2.61 


- .15 


Library System 


03 


7 


54,416 


2.76 


i: 


Corpus Christl 
Area Library System 


04 


19 


137,464 


::m 


1.^ 


113,930 


+ 26.53 


15.82 


+1.96 


Northeast Texas 














1- 21.98 


3.59 


+ .65 


Library System 


05 


13 


180,046 


2.94 


u 


219,626 


>Trans Pecos 
uLibrary System 


06 


1 


13,200 


1.90 


3 


43,716 


+269.06 


5.89 


+3.99 


"^Fort Worth Major 












233,556 


+ 5.3^! 


10.14 


- .01 


Resource System 


07 


16 


221,752 


10.15 


19 


Houston Area 














+ 35.07 


21.05 


+2.59 


Library System 


08 


9 


982,573 


18.46 


16 


1,327,113 


Lubbock Area 














+ 7,71 


65.42 


-3.44 


Library System 


09 


15 


629,009 


6e.86 


14 


677,505 


San Antonio Major 












112,667 


- .81 


6.37 


- .66 


Resource System 


10 


11 


113,587 


7.03 


11 




Total 


108 


$2,694,614 


12.82 


125 


$3,290,601 


+ 22.12 


14.15 


+1.33 



^Source: Texas State L'onry, Tgjjs Publi f. Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 

o 

ERIC 



TABLE n 
(continued) 



1974 



Abilene Major 
Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 
library System 
Central Texas 
library System 
Corpus Christl 
Area Library System 

>tjortheast Texas 

tiibrary System 
Trans Fecos 
Library System' 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area 
Library System 
Lubbock Area '■ 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 

Total 



Numb fir 
Receiving 


Total 
Amount 


Percent 
Change 


Percent 
of Total 
Income 


Change in 
Percent 


Number 
Receiving 


Total 
Amount 


Percent 
Change 


Percent ^ 
of Total Change in 
Income Percent 


14 


S 330.586 


+36.94 


49.54 


+8.92 


13 


$ 352,879 


+ 6.74 


46.20 


-3.34 


15 


225.1^8 


+15.86 


25.42 


+2.30 




330,437 


+46.78 


30.77 


+5.35 




72.488 


+17.32 


2.80 


+ .19 


12 


97,432 


+34.41 


3.02 


+ •.22 


21 


307.327 


+76.70 


22.78 


+6.96 


13 


333,767 


+ 8.60 


20.68 


-2.10 


16 


240.366 


+ 9.44 


3.57 


- .02 


20 


281,899 


+17.28 


3.67 


+ .10 


3 


52,124 


+ 7.00 


5.56 


- .33 








5.70 


- .14 


20 


259,614 


+11.W. 


9.45 


- .69 




328,193 


+26.42 


10.20 


+ .75 


20 


1,648,747 


+24.24 


24.54 


+3.49 




1,622,791 


-1.60 


20.03 


-4.51 


20 


937,158 


+38.32 


68.39 


+2.97 




1,047,563 


+11.78 


69.81 


+1.42 


11 


156,905 


+39.26 


7.55 


+1.18 




186,604 


+18.93 


8.31 


+ .76 


148 


$4,230,433 


+28.56 


16.22 


+2.07 


154 


$4,632,195 


+ 9.50 


15.29 


- .93 



ERIC 



TABLE m 
NUMBER OF LIBRARIES RECEIVING CIH, 
COUNTY, OR CITY AND COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT, 



BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS 



1 



1971 



1972 



Abilene Major 
Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 
Library System 
&'otral Texas 
Li brary System 
0)rpu8 Christ! 
Area Library System 
Northeast Texas 
it XibrarV System 
(l^rans Pecos 
' library System 
Fort Worth Major 
Resource System 
Houston Area ' 
Library Systei" 
Lubbock Area 
Library System 
San Antonio Major 
Resource System 



TLA 
District 
Number 


City 
Onli 


Percent 
of 

Total 


County 
Only 


Percent 

of' 

Total 


City 
and 
County 


Percent 
of 

Total 


City 

A 1 

Only 


Percent 
of 

Total 


County 
Only 


Percent 
of 

Total 


city 
and 
County 


Percent 
of 

Total 


01 


0 


00.0 


3 


30.0 


7 


70.0" 


1 


8.3 


3 


25.0 


8 


66.7 


02 


1 


12.5 


2 


25.0 


5 


62.5 


1 


8.3 


3 


25.0 


8 


66.7 


03 


12 


63.2 


1 


5.3 


6 


31.6 


16 


64.0 


1 


4.0 


8 


32.0 


04 


. 3 


14.3 


4 


19.0 


14 


66.7 


7 


30.4 


4 


17.4 


12 


52.2 


05 


18 


58.1 


3 


9.7 


10 


32,3 


21 


58.3 


3 


8.3 


12 


33.3 


06 


2 


66.7 


0 


00.0 


1 


33.'. 


2 


40.0 




20.00 


2 


40.0 


07 


7 


30.4 


2 


8.7 


14 


60.9 


8 


29.6 




7.4 


17 


63.0 


08 ' 


13 


59.1 


3 


13.6 


6 


27.3 


14 


46.7 




13.3 


12 


40.0 


. 09 


0 


00.0 


8 


53.3 


7 


46.7 


2 


12.5 


8 


50.0 


6 


37.5 


10 


2 


15.4 


0 


00.0 


11 


84.6 


3 


21.4 


0 


00.0 


11 


78.6 


Total 


58 


35.2 


26 


15.8^ 


81 


49.01 


75 


37.5 


29 


14.5 


96 


48.0 



1 



Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
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TABLE XXI 
(continued) 



System 1973 





Tli 




rerccai 




rercent 


City 


Percent 


System Name 


District 


City 


of 






and 


Ot 




iiiiiZ 




uniy 


Total 


County 


Total 


Abilene Major 






Resource System 


01 


0 


00.0 

VV 1 V 






in 


71 L 


Texas Panhandle 














Library System 


02 


1 


6.3 






14 


/j.U 


Central Texas 














Library System 


03 


18 


69.2 




3 8 


7 


26.9 


Corpus Chrlstl 














Area Library System 


04 


4 


16.0 


5 


20.0 


16 


64.0 


>Northeast Texas 
















^Library System 


05 


20 


55.6 


3 


8.3 


13 


36.1 


"Trans Pecos 
















Library System 


06 


2 


40.0 




20.0 


2 


40.0 


Fort Worth Major 
















Resource System 


07 


9 


31.0 




6.9 


18 


62.1 


Houston Area 
















Library System 


08 


13 


39.4 




15.2' 


15 


45.5 


Lubbock Area ■ 
















Library System 


09 


1 


4.8 


14 


66.7 


6 


28.6 


San Antonio Major 














Resource System 


10 


3 


66.7 




4.8 


10 


47.6 




Total 


71 


32.4 


39 


17.8 


109 ■ 


49.8' 



1974 



City 
Orlj 


Percent 
of 

Total 


County 
Only 


Percent 
of 

Total 


City 
and 
County 


Percent 
of 

Total 


, 1 


7.1 




28.6 


' 9 


64.3 


1 


6.3 


3 


18.8 


12 


75.0 


19 


61.3 


1 


3.2 


11 


35.5 


4 


23.5 


5 


29.4 


8 


47.1 


21 


SI 2 

Ji.tL 




7 1 
/J 


11 


/I c 

41.5 


2 


40.0 




20.0 


2 


40.0 


9 


28.1 




6.3 


21 


65.6 


13 


39.4 




18.2 


14 


42.4 


1 


4.3 


16 


69.6 


6 


26.1 


3 


18.8 




6.3 


12 


75.0 


74 


32.5 


42 


18.4 


112 


49.1 
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TABLE XXII 
PER CAPITA SERVED-TMPPORT 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMSl 



1971 1972 1973 1?74__„ Percent . 

System/TLA Percent Percent Percent Change Rank 

System Name District Number Amount Amount Change Amoun t Change Amount Change 1971-1974 Order 



Abilene Major 





Resource System 


01 


$1.82 


$2.03 


+11.54 


Aft 4 A 

$2.13 


+ 4.93 


$2.41 


+13.15 


+32.42 


5 




Texas Panhandle 
























Library System 


02 


3 17 

J 1 J. f 


1 21 


+ 1 26 


3 01 


- 6 64 


1 61 

J lUX 


+1Q Q'^ 


Ti J 1 <JQ 


1(1 




Central Texas 
























^ Library System 


03 


2.73 


3.11 


+13.92 


3.40 


+ 9.32 


4.11 


+20.88 


+50.55 


1 




Corpus Christ! 
























Area Library System 


04 


1.61 


1.73 


+ 7.45 


2.05 


+18.50 


2.29 


+11.71 


+42.24 


2 




Northeast Texas 
























Library System 


05 


3.22 


3.22 


0.00 


3.53 


+ 9.C3 


3.89 


+10.20 


+20.81 


8 




Trans Pecos 






















> 

1 


Library System 


06 


2.08 


2.21 


+ 6.25 


2.65 


+19.91 


2.49 


-6.43 


+19.71 


9 




Fort Worth Major 
























Resource System 


07 


2.49 


2.49 


0.00 


2.85 


+14.46 


3.23 


+13.33 


+29.72 


7 




Houston Area 
























Library System 


08 


2.23 


2.35 


+ 5.38 


2.47 


+ 5.11 


2.90 


+17.41 


+30.04 


6 




Lubbock Area 
























Library System . 


09 


1.91 


2.13 


+11.52 


2.43 


+14.08 


2.65 


+ 9.05 


+38.74 


3 




San Antonio Major 
























Resource System 


10 


1.59 


1.73 


+ 8.81 


2.02 


+16.76 


2.12 


+ 4.95 


+33.33 


4 






Total 


$2.38 


$2.49 


+ 4.62 


$2.73 


+ 9.64 


$2.97 


+ 8.79 


124.79 





^Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
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TABLE mil 
PER CAPITA SERVED INCOME 
BY DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 





SvctPiii/TT A 


1071 




1972 


1973 




1974 




Percent 


Svsteni Nawp 


District 








Percent, 
Change 




Percent 




Rank 


Percent 


Change 
1971-197/ 




Amount 


Order 


A— A. 

Amount 


Amount 


Change 


Amount 


Order 


Change 


Abilene Malnr 










Resource System 
Texas Panhandle 


01 


$1.94 


V 


$2.18 


+12.37 


$2.29 


+ 5.05 


?2.71 


. 7 


+18.34 


+39.69 


Library System 


02 


3.22 


2 


3.29 


+ 2.17 


3.09 


-6.47 


3.77 


3 


+22.01 


+17.08 


wwUbiQl iCAClO 
















Library System 


03 




J 


3.20 


+14.70 


3.49 


+ 9.06 


4.23 


1 


+21.20 


+51.61 


CofnuQ ^hr^fl^^ 


















Area Library System 


04 


1 7n 


Q 


1.79 


+ 5.29 


2.12 


+18.44 


2.42 


9 


+14.15 


+42.35 


Northeast Texas ' 


















Library System 


05 


3.42 


1 


3.29 


-3.95 


3.60 


+ 9.42 


\ Q7 


0 
I 


TiU.ZO 


+io. (Jo 


Trans Pecos 
















Library System 


06 


2.09 


6 


2.22 


+ 6.22 


2.66 


+19.82 


2.52 


8 


-5.56 


+20.57 


Fort Worth Hajor 


















Resource System 


07 


2.63 


4 


2.63 


0.00 


3.04 


+15,59 


3.43 


4 


+12.83 


+30.42 


Houston Area 




















Library System 


08 


2.32 


5 


2.49 


+ 7.33 


2.61 


+ 4.82 


3.10 


5 


+18.77 


+33.62 


Lubbock Area 


















Library System 


09 


1.99 


7 


2.20 


+10.55 


2.50 


+13.64 


2.72 


6 


+ 8.80 


+36.68 


San Antonio Hajor 




















Resource System 


10 


1.62 


10 


1.77 


+ 9.26 


2.06 


+16.38 


2.17 


10 


+ 5.34 


+33.95 



"Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics , for 1971-1974. 
'Percent change in per capita served income from preceding year. 
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TABLE mV 
NUMBER OF LIBRARY STAFF 
(FEL-TIME EQUIVALENTS) 
BV DISTRICT SYSTEMS^ 





System/TLA 


1971 


1972 




1973 




1974 




Percent 






District 






Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Change 


Ran) 


System Name 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Change 


Number 


Change 


Number 


Change 


197H974 


Orde 


Abilene Kajor 






















Resource System 


01 


75.34 


78.87 


+ 4.69' 


81.53 


+ 3.37 


82.76 


+ 1.51 


+ 9.85 


10 


Texas Panhandle 






















Library System 


02 


90.25 


97.10 


+ 7.59 


100.88 


+ 3.89 


112.36 


+11.38 


+24.50 


5 


Central Texas 






















Library System 


03 


214.76 


241.15 


+12.29 


259.32 


+ 7.53 


285.54 


+10.11 


+32.96 


2 


Corpus Christi 






















Area Library System 


04 


120.82 


131.45 


+ 8.80 


145.50 


+10.69 


161.05 


+10.69 


+33.30 


1 


Northeast Texas 






















I> Library System 
1 i — i 


05 


584.35 


543.14 


-7.59 


643.41 


+18.46 


679.50 


+ 5.61 


+16.28 


8 


^ Trans Pecos 






















Library System 


06 


94.10 


90.90 


-3.52 


94.70 


+ 4.18 


104.40 


+10.24 


■ +10.95 


9 


Fort Worth Major 






















Resource Systei 


07 


212.36 


228.46 


+ 7.58 


249.31 


+ 9.13 


270.00 


+ 8.30 


+27.14 


4 


Houston Area 






















Library System 


08 


595.00 


612.30 


+ 2.91 


651.08 


+ 6.33 


737.00 


+13.20 


+23.87 


6 


Lubbock Area 






















Library System 


09 


115.92 


120.27 


+ 3.75 


146.27 


+21.62 


151.73 


+ 3.73 


+30.89 


3 


San Antonio Major 






















Resource System 


10 


176.35 


180.31 


•K2.25 


203.61 


+12.92 


206.38 


+ 1.36 


+17.03 


7 




Total 


2,279.25 


2,323.95 


+ 1.96 


2,575.61 


+10.83 


2,790.72 


+"8.35 


+22.44 





^Source: Texas State Library, Texas Public Library Statistics, for 1971-1974. 
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TABLE XXV 
SYSTEM STAFF 



System Name 


System/TLA 
District Number 


2 


3 

FY! Q7A 


■pvi Q7A 


Abilene Major 








Resource System 


01 


6 


5^ 


11 


Texas Panhandle 










Library System 


02 


3.5 


2.5 


4 


Central Texas 










Library System 


03 




1 


1 


Corpus Christi 










Area Library System 


04 


3 


3.5 


N A 
ii . r\ . 


Northeast Texas 








Library System 


05 


7 




8 
\j 


Trans Pecos 








Library System 


06 


6 


3 3 


M A 

il . A . 


Fort Worth Major 








Resource System 


07 


6 


5 


5 


Houston Area 










Library System 


08 


2^ 


4 


6 


Lubbock Area 










Library System 


09 


1 


3 


A 


San Antonio Major 










Resource System 


10 


1.5^ 


4<» 


7^ 



4 



■''Source: Texas State Library, Library Development Division. Figures 
include full-time equivalent professional and clerical positions. 
2 

This report excludes directors and assistant directors of Major Resource 
Centers. The staffing figures are based on the original FY1976 budgets and plans 
of service which were used as the basis of awarding LSCA-system demonstration 
grants for system implementation in FY1975. In a few instances, the estimated 
figures in the plans were modified from: (1) a questionnaire distributed to system 
coordinators in December, 1974; or (2) quarterly evaluation reports. 
3 

Positions supported by 9tate funds. 

4 

Positions supported by state and federal funds. 

Staffing figures for Austin and San Antonio include persons on city payroll 
where salaries were not derived from system funds. The system coordinators were 
part-time interlibrary Loan Librarians and part-time coordinators. 

The system coordinator and secretary were part-time system personnel and 
part-time Model Cities project personnel. Houston also reimbursed 8 subject 
specialists for consulting activities. 

^Positions funded with FY1975 LSCA grant for Books-By-Mail. 
Estimated staffing levels. 
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Appendix B 

QUESTIONNAIRE: TEXAS LIBRARY SYSTEM STUDY SURVEY 

(mailed to all 247 system member libraries 
and all 60 Advisory Council members) 
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TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 




LORENZO DE ZAVALA STATE ARCHIVES AND LIBRARY BUILDING 
BOX 12927 CAPITOL STATION 



DORMAN H. WINFREY 
OIRECTOR ANO LIBRARIAN 



AUSTIN, TEXAS 78711 



October 29, 1975 



TEXAS LIBRARY vNO 
HISTORICAL COMMISSION 



Dear System Member: 

As you knov\^, the State Library has contracted with Public Administration 
Service, a private, not-for-profit consulting firm to study the organization 
and governance of the State Library System. The enclosed questionnaire 
is an important part of this study, as it provides all system members an 
opportunity to make their views of the system known. The results of this 
survey will be incorporated into the contractor's report. 

Five areas are covered by the questionnaire. In Section I, you are asked 
to rate the importance and effectiveness of services you currently receive 
from your Major Resource System and the State Library. Sections II and 
III ask you to indicate the importance of services which could be offered 
in the future. Section IV contains questions related to system organization 
and operation, and Section V is designed to assess current and future library 
manpower needs. 

The questionnaire is extensive, but the time required to complete it should 
be more than offset by the significance of the results. Because of the time 
limitations on the study, your response must be received no later than 
November 12 , 1975. 

Thank you for your cooperation and participation in this matter of mutual 
concern. 



Sincerely yours , 



Dorman H. Winfrey 
Director and Librarian 




DHWrmm 
End. 
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An Equal Opportunity Employer 



TEXAS LIBRARY SYSTEM STUDY SURVEY 



Return to ; 

Public Administration Service 
Room 202 

Texas Archives and Library Building 
Box 12927 

Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 78711 
(512/476-2117) 

Name of Library 

Loc&tion: 

City 

County 

Major Resource System 

Designation: 

Size I (Major Resource Center) 

Size II (Area Library) 

Size III (Community Library) 

Person completing questionnaire: 

Advisory Coimcil member 

Librarian 



SECTION I. CURRENT PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

The following list of programs and activities is based on the Major Resource Systems* 
annual plans of service, and services provided by the State Library. All of the programs 
and activities listed may not be applicable to the Major Resource System of which you are a 
member* 

Read each item carefully, and then indicate your response on the scales following each 
item. Rate only those programs and activities being provided by your regional system or 
available to you from the State Library . 

ON THE FIRST SCALE: rate the importance of the program or activity to the quality of 
:library services provided the population served by your library. 

ON THE SECOND SCALE: rate the effectiveness of the program or activity. Is the program 
or activity doing what it was designed to do and how -.oil? 

The ratings should not necessarily correspond. A specific program or activity mjay be 
"extremely important" to your library but "not effective." Conversely, a program rated "not 
important" could conceivably be "extremely effective." 

We are particularly interested in the reasons for your replies which you may write out 
in the space following each statement. Feel free to attach additional sheets if necessary. 
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Importance 



Effectiveness 



!• Collection building or enrichment 
of Major Resource Center holdings. 
Comments : 



I L 



1 i L L 



J LJ L 



2, Collection building or enrichment 
of Area Library holdings. 
Comments ! 



J \ L 



I I I I I I L 



MtntUa Mil 



3. Collection building or enrichment 
of Community Library holdings. 
Comments: 



I \ \ \ L 



UlNitN «!•■«»*• m«»tit. M»" 



J L__i 



4. Development of Major Resource 
Center reference collection. 
CoiA>ments : 



J \ L 



J L 



J , L_ 



J LJ_ 



utwim itiMiu« HiMttM 



5. Development of Area Library 
reference collections. 
Comments: 



I \ L 



I L 



I I I I \ 1 \ L 



De\^elopinent of Cominunity Library 
reference collections. 
Comments ; 



I I L 



tItM uu 



J \ J. 



7. Audio-visual materials acquisition. 
Comments: 



I I I 



UvaitMH U*M«M Ut«tt«« 



I I. I \ L 



8. Audio-visual equipment acquisition. 
Comments: 



I I I I 



J ! L 



J LJ L 



9. Distribution of book selection lists. iJl:L. 
Comments ; ' — 



J L 



1 I I I 



_J L_J 



10. Centralized purchasing. 

Comments.: 



I I I 



J L 



I L 



11. Centralized processing. 
Comments : 



iiigMir 

I I 1_ 



J I \ I 1 L_J I \ L 



12. Regional book-leasing program. 
Comments; 



" i""' I 'T'" 



> UrMtMt UlMllM tflMltM 



J I . I L 



J I 1 



13. Interlibrary subject requests. 
Comments; 



I \ \ \ L 



I I I 



t|«. CflMtiM lH-ltW UfMttM 



J L 
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Importance 



Effectiveness 



14. Union listing of serials. 'T"' i 'T^ i "^'"^ i V*^ . . . "T"- . "r"- 
Comments : ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' > ' ^ 1 

15. Union catalog development. ,^r^. .4:-^. .„:n.. UJiliu 5;r:: 
Comments ! I \ I \ \ 111! I i I ^ I I I I I I 

16. Development of specialized ^ .m^.., ... ^ 

regional-holdings catalogs {.e.g. I I I I i I I i I , I I i I I i I | | 
audio-visual) . 

Comments ; 

17. Interlibrary loan of materials, "f'-' ^ • "T"" , V"" , "'r- "^'^ "'r"*- "'p"- "'^^ 
Comments : ' ^ — ' ' ^ ^ — ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' — ' ^ ' 

18. Consulting and technical assls- 'T'-* . 't'-' > ^''^ . 'T- — "'^^ 
tance. ' ^ 1_J 1 1 | LJ I I i T t I 

Comments: 

19. Staff development activities uiinu suni: tutn.- lixiiu m:^;.^ t;',r;i: 

(workshops, conferences, train- ' ' — ' 1 — J * — I 1 ' ■ ' ' — I ' — J- — ^ — I ^ 1 

Ing sessions, etc.), 

^ Comments : 

20. Assistance In staff recruitment. tiXJi .^-u „.i:.« Sinn:: 
Comments: I ^ ^ i \ 1 — \ 1 I 1 I \ I 1_J I ' I 



21. Collection analysis. 

Corgmeiits : ' T*^ I 'T'" I T"" I T"" I "^ f "'L-J L-l L 



22. Intcrsystem reciprocal borrowing. 

Comments : \ I T i I I I ( 1 T" I "T"" I 



la^Mai la»*ttMI UvmIm Iflas 



23. Books by mail. 

Comments : I I I I I » 1 I J T"" I T'^ I V " I 



24. Subject specialization In 

member libiraries. "TILl J I J 111 l " L_l I I L 



li^MM MImiIm UImIIm UImIM KtMil** «<••«(•* 



Comments : 



25. Systemwide public information 
programs. 
Comments : 



^OTUAI ti^ll l ft I^MlM la^tfMt _ 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I f I I I I 



26. Bookmobile programs. 'iXi'i. CX^ E;ri' Sir: 
Comments ; 1 ' — I 1 — I ' — I L-^ I II I I I I i I 
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Importance 



Effectiveness 



27. Preparation and distribution of 
publicity materials such as pam- 
phlets » posters, exhibits, etc* 
Comments; 



28. Regional newsletters and pro- 
fessional publications. 
Comments: 



29. Regional film collection loan 
program* 

Comments. : 



30. Establishment of library service 
facilities in unserved areas. 
Comments; 



T 1 1 1 1 

MM (lllMIr 

1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i t J 

»•„ m*nmtf ^..'r,^ « f", I. Itl^nW UlMtM 

1 T" 1 ■"i" T 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


■■1 lUfkiU 

1 1 1 1 1 


lt»M ta^flM l^,l*M KtlMltM Mt««IW UtMtl.. Hl*m»« lllMtl** 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 i 1 


_ c;'-. K=i-i u.r.„ ss:::. , uip.. sirs: 
1 II 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 



,jr-. sxr^ 
31. System coordination and adminis- i i | | I I I I 1 I I I I I I 1 ! 1 

tration. 

Comments ; 



32. Assistance in local program .-p ^.^ ^ .,^1^ ^ u^^.* ^ ..yt^^ ^ T"" I F " 1 I I 1 i 
development and reportiag. 
Comments ; 

, uX.. x:^- ««i!r«^ uJi'.iu — 

33. Development of the annual regional ' 7"" i T"" I T 1 I l I i 1 1 1 I 1 — \ L 

system plan of service. 
Comments. ; 

34.. Evaluation of regional system ' T"" i 'T"' I 'T""' I j.-.J i I — \ 1 — I 1 — I ^ ' 

programs. 
Comments : 



35. Compilation of statistical infor- 

mation by the State Library. ' ^ — ^ 

Comments; 



U(«ll«« UiM 



36. Assistance in local budget " j"" | 7 | T I I i I l—J 1 I \ 1 1 1 ' 

planning. 
Comments; 
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i'lSTRUCTIONS: 



SECTION II. 



You have just completed rating those programs and activities provided by your regional 
system or available to you from the State Library, 

Having foil owed the instructions for Section I car ef u lly > there are probably several 
items you did not rate because they are currently unavailable to your library. 

Return to the list in Section I, and rate the importance to your library services of 
those programs and activities currently unavailable to your library. 

IMPORTANT: when you have finished rating the list in Section I, current programs and 

activities should be rated on both scales programs and activitie s not available should 

i-1 rated only on the importance scale . 



SECTION III. POTENTIAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

The following list of programs and activities is based on those currently offered by 
other states. As such, they represent alternatives to the Texas Library System for future 
system services. The purpose of this section of the questionnaire is to obtain your reaction 
to these potential system developments. 

Read each item carefully and then rate the importance of each program or activity to your 
library str^rices by indicating your response on the scale provided. 

1. Provision of hock delivery and pick-up services for 
inter library loans through the use of regularly 
scheduled vans or bookmobiles. 
Comments ; 

l^^faal lapMust lafMtcot UrMtMt 

2. Intrasystem borrowing or rotation of film collections. I — J I I I I I i I 

Comments; 



J \ L 



3. Intrasystem borrowing of audio-visual materials other 
than films. 
Comments : 



4, Basing acquisition policies on interlibrary loan usage \ "1"*" | "7"" I T"" I 
records. 

Comments : 

5. Intrasysten: reciprocal borrowing. I 1 L 

Comments; 



6. Utilizing Area Libraries as referral centers in the .^ p... ^ .-p...^. ^ i-^^^ 

interlibrary loan program. 
Comments; 
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7« Utilizing Area Library staff as resource persons In the 
provision of consulting and technical assistance piograms« 
Comments ! 



Ized subject collections for Inter library loan purposes. 
Comments! 



Comments! 



Comments : 



11. Standardization of salary scales for system personnel 
(system coordinators and staff). 
Comments! 



12« Providing Area and Community Libraries with a stronger 
voice In regional and system affairs. 
Comments ! 



13. Provision of legal consulting services. 
Comments : 



14, Provision of building consulting services. 
Comments: 



15. Library produced television programs. 
Comments: 



16. Systcmwlde computerized circulation. 
Commentfl ! 





■r 1 


Ii»illl>l 

1 1 


1 1 1 


i 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 1 








1 1 1 


L 1 


■ l(^«t« 

1 A_ 


^1 1 


L__ 1 J 


"i"" 1 


T' 1 


1 1 


««>> liMlMlp 

1 1 1 


1 1 


.'T'"" 1 


1 1 


1 1 1 


•■1 

t«Ml iMI 

1 1 


1 1 


la»*iiMi 


t«»«IIMI MpMI«M 

1 1 1 


1 1 


.M|»llf 

-J. L 


1 1 


ftt§ •kM(Ml> 

1 1 1 


1 1 


ta»iMMi 

1_ L 


1 1 


fin KiiMilr 

...i..,.,.l,.,.,J 




111.1. 


aZ.l 


J,. 1 J 



17. Systeinwldc computerized cataloging. 



18. Provision of printing services. 

CgnrngntB? 



19. Partial temporary financial support of now professional 
positlonSf 
Commtints: 



I I . ..1 

far Mil MMfMl 

r«M<«l (#W<M« |«..«MI fMlN.** I^IJM 
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20. Improved methods of evaluating library services. 
Comments ; 



i—l \ \ I t I 



21. Bookmobile services to unserved areas. 
Comments ; 



»•»» taMwli 



t^MMM IMIIMI t«V*M«M lapMtMM 

J 1 1 \ I I 



22. Bookmobile services to special groups or In support 
of various outreach functions. 
Conmenta; 



I^MUM t^MI«M l^rMI li^IMM 



I I I I I 



23. Establishment of art reproduction collections. 
Comments t 



I L_l L 



J_J L 



24. Provision of reference services separate from the 
Interllbrary loan network. 



^l«M ffMttmt t^MMt 

I L-J I 1 I 



25. Cooperative storage of little-used materials. 
Commeqtfl; 



l—l L_L 



J L__] 



26. Development of location tools and Indexes. 
Commentfl s 



J L_L 



27. Intersystem reciprocal borrowing, 
Commentfli 



I L_J L 



28. Annual salary surveys of library personnel. 
Commcntai 



l^ilMi l«M««Mt lapxIMt IVDMIMM 

I LJ \ I I 



29t Orientation of new Library Directors into the system, 
Commentfl g 



i-^.i.nr I^.IVM lwtlM< MpWIM 

I — I — I L™t I I 



30. Cooperative binding aorvlcos. 
CommantB! 



31, Establishment of exchange agroomenta with 'school, acodemlc, - 

and apodal Ubrarloa for reel lol borrowing of materlala. 'Tlj.XlX .1'':,L.jr_iJlj" 
Commantat 



32. Adult education programa. 



IM« llflllMI l«ff«(M« i««Mf«t« 

L„_L„J i J. ...I,, .J I 



33. Programa aimed epeclflcally at dlaadvontaged groupa. 



M«it«( i«fp«M ii>*nfn itftifi lm9t»m 

I — I—L,.,. I J I I .|,.J 
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34. Specialized consulting services In such areas as i^ pL. ^ VXM, ^ i^..^. ^ | [ ; 

cataloging, children's services, adult services, etc. 
Conmients: 



SECTION IV. GENERAL QUESTIONS 
1« Indicate the effectiveness of the Major Resource Center in achieving the goals of: 

a) developing the annual plan of service in pN. ^ ♦ ^ ^ «!p.^ ^ XJ ! 

b) fostering cooperation among system libraries "ISH- 

t 1 I I I I 1 .. J 1 I 



c) Involving member libraries In the formulation of 

llltt'lM lIlMtlM 

system goals and programs ' L — I 1 — I 1 — J L 



d) utilizing the capabilities of member libraries In 
program execution I I 1 — ' — ' ' — ' ^ ' 

e) building support for litlproved local funding "'lIj "f I 'T' J "f " > 



f) encouraging Innovation and experimentation ...Sti- i5it51« "'p" "'r'' 



g) representing the system In statewide library 
concerns 



h) measuring and evaluating progress In library 

development of the region "" I / 1 1 ! 1 I 1 i T 

2. Wliat additional services would you like the system to offer?^ 



3. Compared to your operations prior to joining the system, do you believe the quality of 
library sorvlci^s you currently offer as a result of joining the system has: 

a) decreased ^ 

b) remained about the «ame 

c) increased * — 1 

d) increased signif Icanfcly 
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Do you feel the money spent on systems services could better be used to provide library 
services if it were distributed as direct (proportional share) grants to individual 
libraries? yes no If yes, please explain 



Which of the following reflect your views of system operations (check more than 
item if appropriate) : 

a) the Major Resource Center receives a disproportionate 
share of system funds 



b) our library receives less in terms of money and 
services than under the old direct-grant program 

c) our library has no effective voice in the use of 
system funds 



d) the system has required more services from us than 
we receive from the system 



e) the programs being supported by system funds are of 
little value to our library 



Would you prefer that system coordination activities (i.e. those performed by system 
staff) be conducted by: 

a) field staff headquartered at the State Library 

b) staff located in a Major Resource Center, 
responsible to the MRC Director 



c) staff located in a Major Resource Center, 
responsible to the State Library 



d) a separate system office, responsible to the 
State Library 



e) a separate system office, under system control 



f) OTHER (please specify) 



Is the system Advisory Council, in its role of evaluating system services: 

a) ineffective 

b) not very effective 

c) effective 

d) very effective 

e) cannot answer — uninformed 

of this activity 
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Is the system Advisory Council to the Major Resource Center, as an organizational means 
to channel system libraries' input into the decision-making process: 

a) ineffective 

b) somewhat effective 

c) effective 

d) very effective 

e) cannot answer 

Which of the following actions would In'.rease the effectiveness 6f the Advisory Council 
(check more than one response if appropriate): 

a) including librarians on the Council 

b) limiting Council membership to librarians 

c) establishment of membership requirements to 
ensure representation of all classifications 

of system libraries 

d) establishment of new organizations to ensure 
broader representation and input to tfie 
planning and decision-making process: 

1) separate coimnittees of librarians 
representing MRC, Area, and 
Community libraries reporting to 

the Advisory Council . 

2) special subject-area committees 
composed of representatives of 
all classifications of system 
member libraries (responsible for 
proposing policies in such areas 

as acquisitions, processing, report- 
ing procedures, professional develop- 
ment, audio-visual, outreach, etc.) 
reporting to the Advisory Council 

Do you believe the State Library Systems Act Advisory Board would better represent the 
views of the system libraries if a committee structure of system librarians were 
established to assist the State Board in policy formulation? yes no 

In your opinion, does the library system constitute an encroachment on local authority? 
yes no 

!<' ''yes," please explain: 
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11. As a result of system services has local use of your library: 

a) decreased 

b) remained about the same 

c) Increased 

d) Increased significantly 

12. Do you favor separate funds made available on a competitive grant-type basis for 
Innovative or pilot programs which may have ultimate transferability to all system 
members? yes no 

13. Do you believe that current system membership requirements for Area and Community 
Libraries: 

Area Libraries Community Libraries 



a) 


should 


be eliminated 


b) 


should 


be lowered 


c) 


should 


be raised 


d) 


should 


remain the same 


e) 


should 


be given further study 



14. In order to Insure the continuing development of a system with sufficient diversity, 
strength, and resources to provide first-class system services which of the following 
conditions should prevail in your region? 

No 

More Less change 

Number of libraries 

Population 

Urban population 

Rural population 



15. Do you favor some form of State certification of system librarians? yes no 

16. Should some form of State certification substitute in cases in which member libraries 
would be required to employ a graduate of an ALA accredited school? yes no 

17. Do you favor a fee requirement for system membership to generate additional system 
funds? yes no 

18. Would you favor system sponsorship of special services to fee-paying libraries where 
such services cannot be financed with regular system funds? y es n o 

19. Do you favor contractual arrangements under the Interlocal Cooperation Act ( Library 
Laws of Texas , pp. 35-37) for obtaining local funding supplementing state and federal 
revenues for system services? yes ^no 
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20, Do you favor designating the systems as district taxing authorities for raising funds 
for system services? yes no 



21, Should the participation of Area Libraries in the provision of system services: 

a) be increased 

b) be decreased 

c) remain the same 

22, Should the geographical area of your region be subdivided into districts with an 
Area Library designated responsibility for the provision of selected services to 
Community Libraries in each district? yes no 

23, Do you favor increasing the number of library classifications (i.e, creating classifica 
tions in addition to Community, Area, and MRC)? yes no 

If *'yG8>** please explain ^ , 



24, Do you favor establishment of regional centers for provision of library materials to 
the blind and physically handicapped? v es no 



(Please proceed to page 13) 
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SECTION V. STAFFING SURVEY 



Enter in the spaces provided below the current pay rates for entry level 
positions in your library that require the experience and training stated at time 
of employment. If you have no formal pay plan, use the current rates of pay for 
employees who fit the descriptions provided, recording the lowest salary paid as 
the ''minimum" and the highest salary paid as the "maximum." Do not include overtime 
or longevity pajnments. If you have no positions corresponding to the descriptions, 
write "None" in the appropriate spaces. 



Description 



Number of 

current 
positions 



Pay Range 



minimum 



maximum 



Number of 

vacant 
positions 



I. Graduation from high school and 
successful completion of 30 semester 
hours in an accredited college or 
university, or equivalent experience. 



II. Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with a major in 
library science. 



III. Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with a master's 
degree in library science. 



IV. Graduation from an accredited 
college or university with a master's 
degree in library science and two 
years successful library experience. 



2. Do you require graduation from an AIA accredited graduate school as a requirement for 
those positions requiring a master's degree in library science? yes no 

3. How many additional positions corresponding to the descriptions in question 1 do you 
foresee as being created in your library during the next year? 

I II III IV 
Number of positions 



4. If local funds were available, how many positions of each description would you 
recommend be created? 

I U III IV 

Number of positions 
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The questions included in the questionnaire presuppose a relatively high degree 
of knowledge of the Library Systems Act, Library Systems Act Rules and Regulations, 
and the concept and operation of library systems in general. Obviously, it is unrealis" 
tic to expect all respondents to be equally knowledgeable of all areas covered by the 
questionnaire. 

Please rate your overall knowledgeability of the content of the questionnaire by 
checking the appropriate response below: 

a) highly knowledgeable of all areas 

b) knowledgeable of all areas 

c) knowledgeable of most areas 

d) knowledgeable of some areas 

e) knowledgeable of a few areas 



THANK YOU 
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Appendix C 

TEXAS LIBRARY SYSTEM STUDY SURVEY SUMMARY: ALL RESPONDENTS 
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TEXAS LIBRARY SYSTEM STUDY SURVEY 
SUMMARY: ALL RESPONDENTS 



Response 



Classification 
of 
Library 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

Total 



Number 






of 


Nutnbe r 




Libraries 


Responding 


Percent 


10 


10 


100.00 


57 


48 


84.21 


180 


US. 




247 


176 


71.26 



SECTION I. CURRENT PROGRA'.S AND ACTIVITIES^ 



1* Collection building or enrichment 
of Major Resource Center holdings. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

2« Collection building or enrichment 
of Area Library holdings. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



Importance 



Effectiveness 



iijln.«i ».HM.m i-P«M»t rir..i»« tir.ciu. K(f<<iu. e((.cit«« 



l.pof(«fil ImfntfM lipoM.nl Up«.M«ni UpoM«ni tll..ll« lir«<ll«« tlfMtlo , 



3.' Collection building or enrichment 
of Community Library holdings. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



Hoi Vrf> fiiii*Mlr Hoi ill|»illr Vaty ttttimtf 

It^tfM l«»pjfian( lrp.iM«nl twpiitlcnl t<NNiMani I***!!** Httitiv» C((«<tlVc CfUctlVc rn«ll«« 



Total responses to Section I of the questionnaire are presented only to those questions 
regarding programs and activities determined to be applicable to all Major Resource Systems, 
specifically questions 13, 17, 18, 19, 31, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 
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10. Centralized purchasing. 



11. Centralised processing. 



Size I 
^Ise II 
Size III 



Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



.j::... ^ 



12. Regional boolfleaaltig program. 


lltihily 
IsforMMt 


iB^titat 


Isfoiteat larvttsnt 


trfactlv* 






Vaty 
ffUcf l«a 


(<«■.;;*• 


Size I 






















Size II 






















Size III 






















13, Interlibrary subject requeste. 


Net 
li^wrienl 


SUi^tly 
Itipeiient 


tsi^fient 


Very 
l«forcaet 


I«furcan< 


Lffacttva 


siithiiy 
tf(«(ii«« 




• •ry 
(((•<cl«a 


cf l«Cll«« 


Size I 






1 


4 


5 


1 


1 


2 


5 




Size II 


2 




6 


17 


22 


2 


7 


39 


12 


5 


Size m 


3 


4 


17 


34 


44 


5 


10 


28 


33 


21 


14. Union listing of serials. 


Hot 
iB^rieat 


lUl^cly 
layariaiit 




y«ty 
IspurceAl 


UtttMly 


Hoc 
IIU«ctv< 


lIllMly 




Vety 
IffMClva 


If (•ltt«« 


Size I 
Size II 










































Size' III 






















15. Union catalog developraentt 


Not jlllK»>llr 


l»furUa| 


V«ry 
luforcanl 








1 ((«icl«a 


1 «it«r«|y 



Size I 
Size II 
Size III 
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16. Development o£ specialized 

regional-holdings catalogs (e.g. 
audio-*visual). 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



\m^,t,tM l^.ti«ni t.^M«n( l«^Mi««l \r^oH»M riftcuv. MNcilv. Iff.cUv. tl(.ctl«a fff.ci.w 



17. Inter library loan of materials. 



Mtihtl? •«nf ^.li/'T'l' rff«ilv. irt.tuv. CUmMv. tif.ctu. Mf.etlvr 



Size 1 






1 


2 


7 




1 


1 


4 


4 


Size II 






4 


11 


32 




2 


14 


17 


11 


Size III 


11 


8 


31 


28 


26 


10 


13 


27 


14 


19 


Consulting and technical assis- 
tance. 


ta^n am 




(■rtiiiani 






t f ffci l«r 


Ciifcilva 


t((«ei l«a 


VriY 


aiirmrly 
Mli<t lv« 


Size I 


1 






2 


7 






3 


2 


3 


Size II 


3 


9 


13 


13 


8 


9 


10 


11 


3 


5 


Size 111 


11 


8 


31 


28 


26 


10 


13 


27 


14 


19 


*;tAf.C development activities 
C^orkshops, conferences, train* 
ing sessions, etc.). 


Sal 


iiiihi Ir 




Vfl f 


(■ltv««h 
|»p<ir« fni 


l(facil«f 


S|t4hiiy 


Cf l*ei l«a 


Lf (•ill«« 


1 Mm 


Size I 






2 


5 • 


3 




1 


5 


3 




Size II 




1 


14 


19 


12 


2 


11 


15 


11 


5 


Size III 


4 


7 


24 


40 


36 


5 


8 


31 


33 


27 


Assistance in staff recruitment. 




klUM Iv 
1 tkfo'iani 




',aif<H lani 


r*lif» l» 

Ivi^iH •III 


S..C 
i Mil' ll«i 


> 1 Irt 1 iMt 


t f t f<tl«« 


> 1 tv 
1 ii»»H<l¥ 


Mir<l l«f 



Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



21. Collection analysis. 



i|l.til«* 



Size ^ 
Size II 
Size III 
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28. Regional newsletters and pro- 
fessional publicntions* 



Sise I 
Slse II 
Sise III 



lJ!|Lc t^rt^M X^?t^K Iff^H- 



29. Regional film collection loan 

__,^__,at« l»oiia«i iBfOfiiM t«*«rCMi t«forlMii l«i»«ifitiii Ifltcctvf riltiil** tll««Uvt UiMCtM 
pZ^OgZ^ttul* • « • • • « 1 




Size I 






















Size 71 






















Size III 






















30. Establishment of library service 

facilities in unserved areas. i 


Nut 
■foriMi 


SI'.ihllv 


(•fofitni liifori«iif l*f«fMfii 


Mtc Itttkclr Uutmlf 

tffMltV. KffMltv. lffMCtv4 lffMCtr4 CftMllV* 


Size I 






















Size II 
Size III 

31. System coordination and adminis'- 
tration. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

32. Assistance in local program 
development and reporting. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 










































Not 


lUlhllT 

t 




Vfli/ 
iMforc.nc 


lilitMlv 


tff«<ctv« lffM((v4 CffMltV* lfl««H»« 


f tctrMitT 






1 


5 


4 






2 


5 


1 


1 


2 


9 


12 


21 


5 


12 


10 


8 


2 


9 


■5 


40 


28 


15 


11 


8 


40 


19 


11 


Mac 
lafof r«iic 


IlllMlf 




v.ry 
l.fafi«iil 




Cff«(«tv« 


gttMltva 


».rT 

LffMltV* tffMllv* 


rriaciivt 














































* 

















33. Development 9f the annilal regional 
system plan of service. 



A M«< tllahtlv Very CMIMAily 

MuMi,. v..r ' mil U4 l ie u, iiuc.i" ni.au. iii.mu. 

t^ufCiM Uf«ri««l l.fori*nl J«f«f««al i«forc«iii mw"" mi«»i , , , 



Size I 






1 


3 , 


fi- 


Size II 


1 


4 


lU 


15 


le 


Size III 


7 


10 


45 


20 


14 





1 


5 


3 




7 


12 


13 


2 


2 


5 


7 


32 


17 


6 
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programs. 



«.£ regional system 












Size I 




1 


2 


4 


3 


Size II 


1 


2 


17 


9 


11 


Size III 


6 


9 


48 


21 


13 



35, Compilation of statistical infor- 
mation by the State Library. 



36. Assistance in local budget 
planning. 



Size I 






6 


. 4 




Size II 




4 


12 


14 


14 


Size III 


13 


15 


41 


24 


12 



Size I 




1 


5 


3 


1 


Size II 


13 


6 


12 


5 


4 


Size III 


40 












25 


20 


6 


6 



Mai 

lllMltVI 




ItfMllv* 








2 


5 


1 




Q 


C 
J 


c 


3 


2 


1 


8 


24 


5 


5 


'••1 


» 1 !*«.! I«> 










2 


7 


1 




4 


12 


12 


7 


6 


8 


15 


36 


18 


7 












1 


3 


1 


1 




6 


2 


4 


2 




14 


7 


4- 


1 


2 



SECTION III. POTENTIAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 



!• Provision. of book delivery and pick-up services for 
interlibrar>' loans through the use of regularly 
scheduled vans or bookmobiles. 



■•c Sllghcty vary iBirvMl, • 

l.»oriMl IvyaflMil l^pofftMC to»«rCMC lapartMC " 



Size I 


2 


2 


5 




1 


Size II 


19 


6 


7 


10 


4 


Size III 


59 


21 


14 


7 


7 



Intrasystem borrowing or rotation of film collections. ^ 












Size I 


1 


1 


3 


5 




Size II 


4 


5 


15 


5 


18 


Size III 


17 


15 


32 


21 


17 


Intrasystem borrowing of audio-visual materials ot>^*r 
than films. 


Not 










Size I 


2 


4 


2 


2 




Size II 


8 


4 


17 


7 


10 


Size III 


21 


21 


33 


17 


13 
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4. Basing acquliltlcm policies oa inter library loan usate 
records. 



5. Intrasystem reciprocal borrowing. 



6. Utilizing Area Libraries as referral centers In the 
Interllbrary loan program. 







».IT 

lB««ft«ftf 


lMr«wlT 


Size I 


2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


TT 

oxze xi. 


10 


4 


20 


6 


5 


Size III 


24 


25 




15 


4 




Hut ^iia*«kl* 
t*|K>rtani iMtaiiMt 






talTvMl « 


Size I 




3 


4 


3 




31ze II 


5 


4 


15 


6 


15 


Size III 


12 


20 


48 


14 


11 



Size I 
Size II 
Size III 









tat'irtant 


lal f •«•: ■ 

:rv -rtaRl 


6 


3 




1 




3 


3 


15 


11 


13 


.i9 


9 


44 


21 


15 



Uttltztiw Area Library staff as resource persons In the 
p^ovtit^ of consulting and technical assistance program. ,. 


Hill 


»IISMlt 
lafoTTant X 




p^iTlail la 


i^>«iaiit 




Size I 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 




Size II 




9 


17 


11 


10 




Size III 


20 


21 


42 


22 


9 




Designating Individual libraries as depositories of special- 
l"KSjSt collections for Interllbrary loan purposes. 






(•fdriaM i 








Size I 


3 




2 


5 






Size II 


6 


2 


19 


10 


8 




Size III 


18 


19 


45 


22 


8 


• 


. Establishment of regional coordinated acquisition policies. 

Size I 
Size II 


■••1 
t«p<*tta 


If l«>^tian« 






laf r.rw 
Jf». f la 


It • 


2 ■ 


1 


4 


2 


1 


14 


12 


10 


9 


4 


Size III 


46 


22 


29 


8 


3 


Establishment of statewide coordinated acquisition policies; 


Not 


sitgtiily 




Vary 
tpfoiiaai 


Illf«rlaM • 


• • 

Size I 
Size II 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


17 


12 


10 


4 


4 


Size III 


44 


16 

■ 1 


■ 31 


2 


3 
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11. Standardization of aaUry scales for system personnel 
(system coordinators and staff). 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

12. Providing Area and Conmunlty Libraries with a stronger 
voice in regional and system affairs. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

13. Provision of legal consulting services. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

14. Provision of building consulting services. 

Size I 

j Size II 

Size III 

15. Library produced television programs. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

16. Systemvide computerized circulation. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 

17. Systemwide computerized cataloging. 

Size I 
Size II 
Size III 



l«.etc*ac 


tllilitly 




\9ty Ut.*Mit« 


3 


3 


3 


1. 




6 


9 


17 


8 


5 


28 


12 


47 


8 


6 






|a.«ri«nc 


Vttv Catr**« l« 
twfortanc l««^rt«nt 




J 


1 


3 


2 


3 




8 


14 


23 


7 


10 


45 


26 


21 








Var« 




3 


2 


2 


2 




11 


8 


13 


6 


7 


32 


29 


32 


9 


5 






lai^rtaac 




9 


1 




3 




5 


7 


17 


9 


10 


22 


14 


41 


20 


13 




Slightly 




Vary 


Ljicr«.i>lv 


3 


1 


5 


1 




7 


8 


11 


7 


10 


32 


14 


34 


17 


4 








\»r. 
lKf<*ri tar 


Cairicvt. 


6 


1 




1 


2 


22 


5 


9 


2 


7 


50 


19 


19 


3 


3 








• r* 

!•!•> •r'4nc 


Cacr«c«l* 
t*f irC4nc 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


15 


6 


10 


7 


8 


35 


15 


24 


13 


8 
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18, Provision of printing services. 




• kl»hi Ijr 


lafwrtanl 


Vary t 
M^Tlant 1 


atiVMly 


Sise I 


2 


1 


3 


4 




Si«e II 


10 


7 


14 


8 


8 


Si«e III 


22 


23 


24 


16 


13 


19» Partial temporary financial support of new professional 
positions. 


IwfHif taai 


• 


1ai|>«titanl 


V>»y 
l^trtaat 


Latiwly 
lapoitani 


Size I 




1 


3 


4 


2 


Size II 


13 


8 


9 


8 


7 


Size III 


36 


17 


18 


15 


5 


20, Improved methods of evaluating library services. 


IS>I 


SllRUcly 
l»po(tanC 


l*f ortant 


Vary 
laforiant 


KaiisMty 
Infill I am 


Size I 






2 


4 


4 


Size II 


3 


4 


15 


14 


11 


Size III 


12 


28 


39 


17 


6 



21, Bookmobile services to unserved areas. 


Itir4«iiani 


SlUHily 
lnp.it tant 


lwpi»iian( 


Wiy 
!»!».<( t cm 


kati«,««ly' 
|f»p«(taRi 


Size I 




Q 


Q 
J 




1 
X 


Size II 


7 


4 


17 


10 


9 


Size III 


19 


15 


36 


17 


18 


• 

• Bookmobile services to special groups or in support 
of various outreach functions. 


>tt«i 
Ipfdttant 


|»pa(tani 


laifndani 


Vaty 
|Mp««iiant 


flVi*Mly . 


Sise I 




2 


4 


3 


1 


Size II 


6 


6 


17 


13 


6 


Size III 


21 


19 


34 


20 


9 


3. Establishment of art reproduction collections. 


Mac 
iBfoiCanC 


fllihcty 


laftMt.ac 




tat raw ly • 
!*p«rTaNC 


Size I 


3 


2 


3 


2 




Size II 


6 


12 


16 


11 


2 


Size III » 


24 


29 


37 


11 


4 


Provision of reference services separate from the 
interlibrary loan network. 


Nut 


Slum ly 
t»ftiitaac 


l«furiani 


Vaty 
lapoitanc 


fcatimaly 
l*pv(tanl 


Size I 


2 




2 


3 


3 


Size II 


9 


1 


14 


14 


7 


Size Hi 


30^ 


18 


29 


20 


14 
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25, Cooperative storage of little-used materials. 



26. Development of location tools and indexes. 



,27» Intersysteni reciprocal borrowing. 



28. Annual salary surveys of library personnel. 



Not 


Slllhtly 




Vaiy 




Size I 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


Size II 


17 


10 


11 


7 


3 


Size III 


44 


22 


23 


13 


4 












MftM I)- 


Size I 






3 


6 


1 


Size II 




3 


18 


15 


9 


Size III 


10 


14 


45 


23 


11 






Upurtftdt 








Size I 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Size II 


2 


7 


17 


12 


9 


Size III 


11 


17 


50 


18 


10 




Not 
layurttat 






Vary 
IwportAMt 


kitrtMly 


Size I 




2 


5 


3 




Size II 


6 


7 


13 


9 


12 


Size III 


30 


20 


34 


12 


8 



29. Orientation of new Library Directors into the system. 



l*.)Hir(itil iKporiint tapMrtJMi tni|..if uni l>k|>«iri«nt 



Size I 


1 




6 


2 


1 


Size II 


3 


3 


19 


10 


10 


Size III 


22 


17 


34 


16 


10 



30. Cooperative binding services. 



tlkp.MlftO) lrrit««*Bl l»|»0llllH t»MM.llll iBp..!!*!!! 



Size I 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


Size II 


15 


11 


11 


5 


3 


Size III 


24 


27 


28 


20 


6 


Establishment of exchange agreements with school, academic, 
and special libraries for reciprocal borrowing of materials. 


tarn 


Imt«<«tl*nt 






lltts*«ty 
li«|Mti I4nl 


Size I 


1 




2 


5 


2 


;v. . Size II 


4 


4 


16 


15 


8 


Size III 


11 


19 


46 


18 


13 
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Adult education programs. 

I 


tt«t 






Vtry li 
■t<^(t«iit t 


trcMtv 


Size I 


2 




4 


4 




Size II 


3 


2 


22 


13 


7 


Size III 


14 


13 


. 49 


21 


13 


Programs aimed specifically at disadvantaged groups. 


Mat 


SUthtly 




Vaty Utrt^ly 


Size I 






7 


3 




Size II 


3 


2 


23 


12 


6 


Size. Ill 


14 


21 


47 


13 


12 


Specialized consulting services in such areas as 
cataloging, children's services, adult services, etc. 


~ Not 


Sltghtly 
lapattant 


^•ry I 
laif«rt«nt I»^rt«ni I 


"foil an; • 


Size I 


1 




4 


3 


2 


Site II 


2 


5 


16 


15 


7 


Size III 


15 


9 


42 


19 


18 


SECTION IV, GENERAL QUESTIONS 












Indicate the effectiveness of the Major Resource Center in achieving the goals 


o£: 




a) developing the annual plan of service 


Not 
KffMtU* 


sitihtiy 

tflccttv* 


LriMtu* 


V.ty 

eff*cti«« 


[flfl«it«« 


Size I 






5 


4 


1 


Size II 


3 


16 


13 


10 


4 


Size III 


3 


14 


51 


24 


11 


b) fostering cooperation among system libraries 


Not 


Slightly 

UfMtt** 


CffMtlv* 


v«ry 

ef t*cttv« 


tattaiwly 
eifacilv* 


Size I 






.3 


7 




Size II 


7 


15 


11 


5 


7 


* Size III 


5 


12 


49 


28 


16 


c) involving member libraries in the formulation of 
system goals and programs 


Mot 


Slightly 
Cf fccttv* 


effect i*« 


v»ry 


latr«p»ly 

r.rtrctlM 


• 

Size I 




1 


4 


5 




Size II 


17 


12 


8 


3 


6 


Size III 


8 


22 


38 


23 


14 
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d) utilizing the capabilities of member libraries in 
program execution 



Hoc »ll»htiy v«rjf Eacr«Mly 

irr*cti«« iirMtiv* iiiMtt** tiiKti«« Kiftctiv* 



Sise I 




J 


C 
J 


9 




C^Va TT 








A 


2 


Size III 


16 


23 


33 


16 


10 


* 

e) building support for improved local funding 




Slightly 


Ef (•ctiv* 


Vary 


ft«ctU« 


Size I 




3 


5 


2 




Size II 


23 


10 


7 


4 


3 


Size III 


25 


28 


22 


16 


8 


f) encouraging innovation and experimentation 


Mot 


Sll|htl/ 




Vtry 


rdact i«« 


Size I 




4 


5 


1 




Size II 


20 


11 


9 


4 


2 


Size III 


lo 




J/ 


17 


0 


g) representing the system in statewide library 
concerns 


Sot 
.If factlv* 


tltactt«« 




v«ry 


(■(r*«Mty 

E 


Size I 


1 




A 
•* 


A 
•* 


1 

1 


C'tva TT 


Q 

y 


o 
o 


17 


0 


/ 


Size III 


8 


8 


50 


26 


13 


h) measuring and evaluating progress in library 
development of the region 


hat 






v»ry 
i:((»cci«« 


(.■ccrMly 


Size I 


1 


1 


6 


2 




Size II 


17 


11 


10 


4 


4 


Size III 


6 


18 


44 


21 


9 



Compared to your operations prior to Joining the system, do you believe the quality of 
library services you currently of f er as a result of Joining the system has: 

Size I Size II Size III Total Percent > 



a) 


decreased 






1 


1 


.59 


b) 


remained about the same 


4 


7 


16 


27 


15.98 


c) 


Increased 


3 


29 


47 


79 


46.75 


d) 


Increased significantly 


3 


11 


48 


62 


36.69 
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4* Do you feel the money spent on systems services could better be used to provide library 
services if it were distributed as direct (proportional share) grants to -individual 
libraries? 



'SlSg I ?izg n XII Tot^l Percent ' 

Yes 2 24 40 66 41.77 

No 8 21 63 92 58.23 



5. Which of the following reflect your views of system operations (check more than one 
item if appropriate) : 

Size I S^ye IX Si^ze III Total 

a) the Major Resource Center 2 16 24 42 
receives a disproportionate 

share of system funds 

b) our library receives less 2 21 18 41 
in terms of money and services 

than under the old direct-grant 
program 

c) our library has no effective I 16 ^2 59 
voice in the use of system funds 

d) the system has required more . 7 3 4 14 
services from us than we receive 

from the system 

e) the programs being supported 3 6 4 13 . 
,by system funds are of little 

value to our library 

6. Would you prefer that system coordination activities (i.e. those performed by system 
staff) be conducted by: 

Size I Size II Size III Total Percent 

a) field staff headquartered 16 15 22 13.41 
at the State Library 

b) staff located in a Major * 7 15 * 35 . 57 34.76 
Resource Ce -^or rcmtj --Ible 

to the M* ^ : > ' 

c) staff ice- : t H Major 1 7 32 40 24.39 
Resource Center, responsible 

to the State Library 
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(6 continued^ 



S^2« I 








Percent 


d) A sep&fiitc systein office^ 1 

responsible to the State 

Library 


10 


11 


22 


13.41 


e) a separate system office, 
under system control 


10 


13 


23 


14.0?. 


7. Is the system Advisory Council, in 


Its role 


of evaluating system .lervlces 




<>{70 TT 
v>-gV i J. 


Size III 


X£L(AL 


Percent 


a) -ineffective 


8 


4 


12 


6.86 


b) not vtiry effective 6 


13 


16 • 


35 


20.00 


c) effective 3 


7 


33 


43 


24.57 


d) very effectiva 1 


4 


8 


13 


7.if3 


e)i cannot answer— uninformed 


15 


57 


72 


41.14 



of this activity 



8. Is the system Advisory Council to the Major Resource Center, as an organizational means 
to channel system libraries' input into the decision-making process: 







Size I 


Size II 


Size III 


Tp.fal 


Percent 


a) 


Ineffective 


1 


12 


8 


21 


12.57 


b) 


somewhat effective - 


5 


14 


13 


32 


19.16 


c) 


effective 


2 


7 


22 


31 


18.56 


d) 


very effective 


2 


3 


9 


14 


8.38 


e) 


cannot answer 




10 


59 


69 


41.32 



Which of the following actions would increase the effectiveness of the Advisory Council 
(check more than one response if appropriate) : 

Size I Size II Size III Total 

a) Including iibrarians on the Council 1 . 21 51 . 74 

b) limiting Council membership to librarians 9 8 17 

c) establishment o£ membership requirements to 3 19 43 . 65 
ensure representation of all classif icatione 

of isystiem libraries 
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(8 continued) 



Size I Sige II Size III Total 



d) establishment of new organizations to ensure 
broader representation and input to the' 
planning and decision-making process: 

1) separate committees of librarians 
representing MRC, Area» and 
Community libraries reporting to 
the Advisory Council 

?.) special subject-area committees 
composed of representatives of 
all classifications of system 
member libraries (responsible for 
proposing policies in such areas 
as acquisitions, processing, report** 
ing procedures, professional develop-* 
ment, audio-visual, outreach, etc.) 
reporting to the Advisory Council 



12 



11 



37 



19 



51 



31 



9. Do you believe the State Library Systems Act Advisory Board vould better represent the 
views of the system libraries if a committee structure of system librarians were 
established to assist the State Board in policy formulation? 



Yes 
No 



SiZ? I Si2? II Size III I2£al ££i££n£ 
8 41 68 117 82.98 

2 3 19 24 17.02 



10. In your opinion, does the library system constitute an encroachment on local authority? 

Size I Size II Size III 12£&I P££££n£. 
Yes 1 7 8 16 9.70 

No 9 37 103 149 90.30 

11. As a result of system aervicfcs has local use of your library: 



EKLC 







size 


I Size II 


Size III 




Percent 


a) 


decreased 












b) 


remained about the same 


6 


13 


25 


M 


27.16 


o. 


Increased 


3 


26 


57 


86 


53.09 


d) 


Increased significantly 


1 


4 


27 


32 


19.75 
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12. Do you favor separate funds made available on a competitive grant-type basis for 
innovative or pilot programs which may have ultimate transferability to all system 

members? 

Size I SU^ II Size III Total Percent 
6 30 42 78 50.98 

No 4 15 56 75 49.02 

13. Do you believe that current system membership requirements for Area and Community 
Libraries; 



Size I Size II Size III Total 



Area Libraries 

a) should be eliminated 






1 


3 


b) should be lowered 






5 


5 


c) should be raised 


3 


lA 


4 


21 


d) should remain the same 


5 


15 


44 


64 


e) should be given further study 


3 


17 


18 


38 


Comriunity Libraries 










a) should be eliminated 




6 


9 


15 


b) shculd be lowered 




3 


9 


12 


c) should be raised 


2 


12 


3 


17 


d) should remain the same 


6 


16 


54 


76 


e) should be given further study 


4 


10 


32 


46 



14. In order to insure the continuing development of a system with sufficient diversity » 
strength, and resources to provide first-class system services which of the following 
conditions should prevail in your region? 

Size I Size II Size III Total 

More 



Number of libraries 


4 


13 


24 


41 


Population 


5 


12 


34 


51 


Urban population 


4 


11 


20 


35 


Rural population 


4 


11 


14 


29 


Less 










Number of libraries 


1 


4 


1 


6 


Population 




2 


4 


6 


Urban population • 




2 


' 2 


4 


Rural population 




4 


5 


9 
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(14 continued) 



15. 



Mo 
change 






Size TT 


III 




Number of libraries 




5 


16 


51 


72 


Population 




•4 


14 


33 


51 


Urban population 




5 


14 


31 


50 


Rural population 




4 


12 


29 


45 


Do you favor some fom of State 


certification of 


system librarians? 






Size I 


Si^f It 


Size III 


total Percent 




Yes 


9 


32 


72 


113 68.07 




No 


1 


15 


37 


53 31.93 



16. Should some form of State certification substitute In cases In which member libraries 
would be required to employ a graduate of an ALA accredited school? 

SizeJL SiseJI Size III Total Percent 
Yes 5 27 67 99 " 61.88 

No 5 17 39 61 38.13 



17. Do you favor a fee requirement for system membership to generate additional system 
funds? 

SlZ£^ Size II III TQtftl £££££nt 

Yes 1 5 7 13 7.74 

No 9 41 105 155 92. 2f 

18. Would you favor system sponsorship of special services to fee-paying libraries where 
such services cannot be financed with regular system funds? 

Size X Size II Size III Total Percent 

Yes 3 21 39 63 41.18 

No . 7 22 61 90 58.82 

19. Do you favor contractual arrangements under the Interlocal Cooperation Act (Library 
Law3 of Texas , pp. 35-37) for obtaining local funding supplementing state and federal 
revenues for system services? 

Size t Size II ' Size III Total Percent 
Yes 9 27 34 70 54.69 

No 1 . 10 47 58 45.31 
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20. Do you favor designating the systems as district taxing authorities for raising funds 
for system services? 

Size I Size II Size III Total Percent 

5 8 12 25 16.78 

No 5 32 87 124 83.22 

21. Should the participation of Area Libraries in the provision of system services: ' 

gl^g I PjLz? II Size III Total Percent 

a) be increased 6 - 36 48 90 58.06 

b) be decreased 6 6 3.87 

c) remain the same 4 11 44 . 59 38.06 

22. Should the geographical area of your region be subdivided into districts with an 
Area Library designated responsibility for the provision cf selected services to 
Community Libraries in each district? 

Size I Size II Si ze III Total Percent 
Yes 5 30 ^8 83 53.55 

No 5 13 54 72 46.45 

23. Do you favor increasing the number of library cia^sif Ic&tions (I.e. creating classifica- 
tions in addition to Community, Area, and MRC)? 

Size I Size II Size III lotal Percent 

Yes 1 : 8 15 9.38 

No 8 41 96 145 90.63 

24. Do you favor establidhment of regional centers for provision of library materials to 
the blind and physically handicapped? 

Size I Size II Size III Total Percent 
•Yes 4 36 68 108 66.67 

No 3 9 42 54 33.33 

Please rate your overall knowledgeability of the content of the questionnaire by 
checking the appropriate response below: 
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Size I 


Size II 


Size III 


Total 


Percent 


a) highly knowledgeable of all areas 


1 


5 




6 


3.41 


b) knowledgeable of all areas 


5 


10 


6 


21 


11.93 


c) knowledgeable of most areas 


3 


20 


51 


74 


42.05 


d) knowledgeable of some areas 




11 


40 


51 


28.98 


e) knowledgeable of a few areas 




2 


22 


24 


13.64 
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APPENDIX D 

SPECIFIC CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING NEW SYSTEM PROPOSALS 
Needs Assessment (Weight 15 points: 15%) 

This criterion Is evaluated on the basis of the documentation submitted in the 
Proje.' Proposal, which should provide the following: 

(1) Description of the problems or undesirable conditions that the project is 
Intended to correct or ameliorate, including supporting demographic 
statistics (5 points) 

(2) Explanation of how the project will solve or correct these problems 
(5 points) 

(3) Documentation of quantified supportive date including Cost Avoidance or 
Cost Benefit analysis where possible (5 points) 

Clearly Defined Alternative Courses of Action (Weight 10 points: 10%) 
This criterion is evaluated on the basis of documentation submitted in the 
Project Proposal and should include: 

(1) Descriptions of alternative ways in which the need could be met {k points) 

(2) Reasons why these alternatives were discarded (3 points) 

(3) Sufficient cost data to compare with the proposed method (3 points) 
Measurable Attainable Realistic Objectives and Related Performance Measures 
(Weight 20 points: 20%) 

This criterion is evaluated on the basis of documentation submitted in the 
Project Propsal and should include statements of objectives which: 

(1) Clearly define the proposed services {k points) 

(2) Clearly define the service units to be provided points) 

(3) State the time frame {k points) 

(k) Clearly define the target population (k points) 

(5) Define the performance measures for each objective (k points) 

Scope of the Project (Weight 20 points: 20%) 

This criterion will be evaluated on the basis of the documentation submitted 
I;i the Project Proposal which should indicate the number of targeted libraries 

(1) Major Resource Center (5 points) 

(2) Area libraries (5 points) 

(3) Community libraries (5 points) 
(^) Non-member libraries (5 points) 
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Performance Evauatton (Weight 20 points: 20%) 

This criterion will be evaluated on the basis of documentation submitted In 
the Project Proposal and should Include: 

(1) Description of the evaluation procedures to be used, Including methods for 
developing unit time or unit costs Information as appropriate (k points) 

(2) Description of the data collection Instruments and instructions on which 
performance measures will be maintained {k points) 

(3) Indication of the availability of consultant services to other Mbrary 
systems undertaking similar projects (k points) 

(k) Description of methods for publicizing the project results points) 
(5) Description of procedures for measuring spin-off effects onto other 

programs (4 points) 
Implementation and Staffing (Weight 15 points: 15%) 

This criterion will be evauated on the basis of documentation submitted In 
the Project Proposal which should Include: 

(1) Description of the major Implementation obstacles (legal, attltudlnal, 
geographical, staffing, facilities, or time) (3 points) 

(2) A monthly schedule of events or steps necessary to complete the project 
within the tlmeframeof the grant (3 points) 

(3) Schedule of the amount of funds needed each month (3 points) 

(4) A project organization chart (3 points) 

(5) Job descriptions and salary schedules (3 points) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The study of the Texas State Library System was designed as a 
three-phase study with each phase to be undertaken following review of 
the preceding one. Following completion of Phase I, the Systems Study 
Advisory Committee and the System Advisory Board met to discuss the 
report, 1 and then recommended to the State Library that Phase II be 
Initiated. 

Based upon the analysis of Phase I, Phase II develops alter- 
natives for cooperative library systems In Texas with emphasis on im- 
proving the current structural and operational plan* Broad principles 
were sought in this phase in order to provide guidance to the consultant 
for the remainder of the study. These principles must then be developed 
Into specific legislative language in Phase III, to be examined In turn 
by the library representatives and the State Library before preparing 
a final draft of proposed legislation as the concluding part of the study. 

When the Texas Library Systems Act was adopted In 1969, there 
was no great body of accumulated wisdom based on the experience of other 
states. Only a very few had made notable progress In cooperative en- 
deavors under the aegis of state government. In these Instances 
distinct traditions and local circumstances were evident. Political and 
bureaucratic differences also existed. Therefore, It was not possible 
to organize a vast network of libraries under fully pretested forms of 
cooperative arrangements of other states. However, the available 
experience was utilized In combination with knowledge of the situation 
In Teocas. The State Library System was Initiated and gained widespread 
support. Its continued development Is seen as a desirable means to 
provide adeijuate library service on an economical basis to all citizens 
of the State. 

Through an analysis of alteraatlve methods of system governance, 
this report Is Intended to assist the State Library, viewed with all 
of Its official and ad hoc bodies and assisted by the library com- 
munity as a whole, to come to a decision on worthwhile modifications of 
the existing system organization. Among the alternatives set forth 
In this report the consultant Indicates specific preferences which, 
taken as a whole, constitute what Is considered the best organizational 
and governance model for adoption by. the State of Texas. However, with 



A Study of the Texas State Library System. Phase I Report; 
Analysis of the Governance and Operations of the System . December 1975. 
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other alternatives also examined and the consequences of their adoption 
projected, it is Intended that the State Library may apply its collec- 
tive wisdom for deviation from the recommended model, if it so chooses, 
with a degree of confidence in the effect thereof on system management. 

"•"^ere are a number of salient questions to which this report is 
addressed, including the following: 

( 1) Is the recommended system capable of effectively working 
with other systems, multi-state and national? 

( 2) What powers are necessary in the State Library? 

( 3) What are the roles of the State Library in program 
planning, system coordination, setting of standards, 
financial management, evaluating and reporting? 

( 4) What structural arrangements facilitate participa- 
tion of libraries and librarians in policy formulation 
at the state level? 

( 5) What are the criteria for determining the size of 

effective library systems in terms of number of libraries, 
types and sizes of libraries, geography, and demography? 

( 6) How may library systems within the State be best 

organized to achieve their objectives in the spirit 
of voluntary collaboration of independent library 
authorities? How will system governing authorities 
be created and made responsive to member libraries' 
needs? 

( 7) Should cooperative systems be open to all libraries, 
regardless of type? 

( 8) Should standards of quality and service be required 
for membership in a library system, and how should 
these be determined? 

( 9) How may systems be organized to participate in, 

benefit from, and give strength to programs currently 
being carried on outside the cooperative scheme, 
such as interlibrary loan and services to the blind 
and physically handicapped? 

(10) What elements of flexibility may be introduced in 
the legislation which will enable systems to adapt 
to future changes in circumstances and program needs 
while still incorporating the essential elements of 
organizational relationships among participating 
entities? 
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The above questions may be subdivided, of course, into v*any more 
detailed inquiries, but provide an overview of the approach and purpose 
of this phase of the study* 

Study Staff 

Public Administration Service (PAS) , as consultant to the State 
Library, has prepared this report. James W, Doyle, of PAS* regular 
staff, has participated throughout, contributing generally to the report, 
and having primary responsibility for the analysis of legislation of 
other states related to library systems, and the analysis of selected 
Texas governmental organizations, Dr, John 0. Hall, Senior Associate 
and Regional Representative of PAS in the Southwest, directed the study 
and wrote the other sections of the report. Special consultants for 
this phase include Keith Doms, Director of the Free Public Library of 
Philadelphia and former President of the American Library Association; 
and Lester L, Stoffel, Executive Director of the Suburban Library System 
of Illinois, who have commented on specific questions brought to their 
attention. Mr. Stoffel also read most of the draft of the report and 
shared his views* 

Special consultant William 0. Miller, systems and management 
consultant, assisted in the study of library systems in other states 
for elements of interest related to concerns in Texas. Special consul- 
tant Katharine McMurrey, of the faculty of the School of Library and 
Information Science, University of Texas, Austin, reviewed and identi- 
fied relevant library law in the other states to facilitate comparisons 
in this and the following phase of the study. 

The staff of the State Library was exceedingly helpful in 
responding to questions of the study staff and facilitated the conduct 
of the project in every way. 

The Third and Last Phase of the Study 

Draft model legislation will be prepared and submitted to the 
State Library in February 1976. Following consideration of this draft by 
the State Library staff, Systems Study Advisory Committee, Systems 
Advisory^ Board, and the Library and Historical Commission, it will be 
revised on the basis of directions received by the consultant from these 
groups. This revised draft will then be incorporated in a Phase III 
(Final) Report for the project, to be submitted in March 1976. 

As in the case of the Phase I and II reports, the Phase III 
(Final) Report will be distributed widely by the State Library for the 
consideration of the entire library community. 
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II. ADOPTION OF BASIC POLICIES RELATING 
TO COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEMS 



This chapter examines the philosophy of cooperative library 
systems, and proposes broad principles of governance which can guide 
the preparation of specific proposals and legislative changes la the 
following phase of this study. The points elaborated upon will assist 
In analyzing the alternatives of distribution of authority and functions 
which are discussed subsequently herein. Their acceptance, rejection, 
or modification by the State Library and the advisory committees 
assisting its review of systems' governance will determine the future 
direction of the study. 

Among the concerns dealt with are the roles of _copperatlng , 

library organizations, allocation of responsibilities, breadth of 
membership, character of participation by members, nature and variety 
of services to be rendered, funding policies and methods, hierarchical 
character and role of the state library agency, and the nature and 
organization of system governance. 

Creating A Balance of Interdependence and 
Freedom in Cooperative Library Systems 

A natural tendency upon establishing a pattern of library systems 
in a state would be uniformity of methods of creation and governance. 
However, growth of the system concept in New York, for example, led to 
a variety of forms which was subsequently tolerated if not welcomed. 
Flexibility In the statutes of Illinois has permitted some variation 
there. The approach taken In this study has been to endorse a degree 
of flexibility in local arrangemfints for organizing and governing a 
system, provided these do not prejudice the succeiss of the endeavor 
or interfere with close cooperative relationships with other systems 
and state authorities. But where certain organizational principles have 
been deemed to have universal value for the success of the statewide 
effort they have been endorsed. 

Diversity Among Libraries 

A basic underlying circumstance of library cooperation is the 
diversity of prime sponsorship of the libraries involved. Many are 
organized by city governments, others by county governments. In recent 
years, school libraries have proliferated under the sponsorship of 
school boards. Community college libraries have Increased as the number 
of these institutions increased, usually under the auspices of an exist-* 
Ing local government or a special educational district formed for that 
purpose. The libraries of senior colleges and universities have 
flourished under the sponsorship of state governments. Institutional 
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libraries have been created and nourished by states. In short, all 
levels of local and state government have been busily engaged in 
creating and maintaining a growing number of libraries at resource- 
levels far exceeding those of previous years. In the private sector 
a large number of libraries have been created for special purposes. 
Other libraries under private sponsorship include school, academic, 
and occasionally even a "public" library. 

Mutual Interests of Libraries 

The need of a single state agency to relate to overall library 
concerns witMn the state's borders has grown in importance as the 
isolation ibraries one from the other has decreased. This need has 
been greatly iieightened by federal library programs, its persistence 
and further intensification may be expected. 

The various types of libraries serve diverse populations and 
bibliographic requirements, but all have certain characteristics in 
common, particularly the (1) limitations of their collections and 
consequent need for borrowing from others, (2) requirements for 
technical and professional information, and (3) need of staff for 
professional development and renewal. Furthermore, the professional 
personnel possess similar professional education and orientation. 
The principal difference in these types of libraries is the breadth 
and nature of the patrons' informational needs. However, this dif- 
ference, which can and does vary substantially even within a large 
public library from department to department, does not invalidate the 
concept of organization of a public library. Nor does it justify 
isolation of libraries. The point is that libraries are bound to- 
gether '^y mutual needs, varying in extent and volume, which may be 
satisfied by cooperative action. 

Freedom Within Systems 

There are various ways to satisfy the cooperative needs of 
libraries of diverse sponsorship, type, and other characteristics. 
Some may involve special cooperative programs among libraries of a 
particular type, others through geographical proximity coupled with 
complementary collections, and still others through sharing profes- 
sional resources or common services. There is no end to variety of 
mutually beneficial action, provided the structure of organization 
and administrative methods are designed to accommodate reasonable 
participation by each library to the extent it chooses for itself. 
Coercive procedures must be eschewed in a system comprised of voluntary, 
independent members. A cooperative system should be facilitative, 
accomplishing for its members what they wish to do and allowing for 
involvement of each member only in those program segments of interest 
to it. In this way the basic mission of each library, regardless of 
type, is not disturbed, nor is the authority of the sponsor diminished 
or prejudiced. 

Under the above philosophy of operation, statewide library 
systems may become comprehensive in types of libraries involved and 
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range of programs offered. In one sense the system becomes a large 
network of cooperative services created at the behest of and with the 
active participation of interested kuembers and from which each member 
may pick and choose at will according to its own assessment of need 
and benefit. This method of operation opens the way for adoption of 
any and all needed programs, making it unnecessary to organize separate, 
overlapping, and competing service units. 

Fully Comprehensive Systems Are Still Awaited 

^ At this relatively early stage in the history of library coopera 
tion on a large scale, no state has devised a completely open, flexible, 
and comprehensive scheme for the development of cooperative library 
systems. Scate enabling legislation is generally inadequate for this 
purpose. No doubt in many states this is the result of years of 
isolated library operations without adequate motivation for change. 
Indeed, in some states the very isolation, including that between types 
of libraries, has unquestionably conditioned the library community to 
think in more llmitea terms than necessary or desirable under current 
and prospective conditions. Nevertheless, it may be noted that systems 
are beginning to flourish in more and more states, incliding a growth 
in membership by types of libraries other than public where law allows. 
A glimpse of the bright potential is now possible. 

The universality of participation in systems by all types and 
sizes of libraries depends heavily upon the professional judgment of 
the respective library directors and staffs upon the values to be gained 
There appears to exist a strong Inclination for cooperation among 
librarians. "I'm in favor of anything whfh^ enables librarians freely 
and constructively to cooperate," was the basic philosophy expressed by 
one interviewee during the study. As a practical matter each potential 
cooperative service requires individual analysis and approval. There- 
fore, librarians should not be expected to give blanket approval to 
all program suggestions or to participate in every service undertaken. 
Their best assurance of a voice In the management of a system and in 
freedom of choice as independent libraries under varying sponsorship 
lies in the provisions of the law. If the fundamental legislation 
protects the autonomy o f each participating library, provides in 
acceptable terms for r;^alizing the general state interest in Improving 
library service, gives ample opportunity for participation of each 
library In policy formulation, enables each library to choose the 
individual services it wishes to i.eceive, and offers an equitable 
sharing of resources and obligations, a solid basis has been laid for 
widespread and confident participation . This statement represents a 
postulate of this study. 

The Concept of Library Systems in Texas 

The cooperative system concept was adopted in Texas only 
recently, and is still in an early stage of development in 1976. The 
adopted plan was only partially cooperative in nature, however, due to 
the fact that the individual libraries, (except those acting as Maior 
Resource Centers) were not given a role in governance. A satisfactory 
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balance of interdependence and freedom among the cooperating libraries 
was not possible under the enabling legislation of 1969. This study was 
initiated to examine this aspect, among others. 

Recommendation 1 . It is proposed that an enlarged 
concept of joint library services performed through 
formal coo^rative governing arrangements of the 
state and local governments and other library sponsors 
and providing for self-governing procedures for the 
systems so created be reaffirmed as a prime means for 
the libraries of Texas to improve their seirvices to 
t he citizens . 

Following is more discussion of the distribution of authority in state- 
local support of library systems. 

Where Should Authority for Library Systems Rest? 

Assuming that federal influence will continue to be indirectly 
applied, primarily through program requirements tied to grants, where 
should the direct control over library systems established within the 
State of Texas be located? The most obvious choices are the State, or 
the governing authorities of the libraries, or both. The last can pro- 
vide a wide range of division of shared authority. 

It seems unlikely that these issues of governance will be addressed 
squarely by the governing authorities themselves. They are most likely 
to react to proposals emanating from the library community, and in so 
doing indirectly cast the die in favor of one or the other. A review of 
legislation of the other states indicates a strong tendency toward shared 
responsibility for cooperative library development. Nevertheless, the 
relative" roles of the state government and the various library authorities 
vary in these instances. The variations usually depend on the proportion 
of state funding. 

In Kansas, for example, the seven library districts into which 
the state was divided were given taxing authority, exercised by the 
respective system governing board and carried out by general purpose 
local governments. This was not universally well received, and at one 
point the state legislative council proposed state appropriations instead. 
In other states, such as New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, state 
appropriations for cooperative library systems have been substantial, 
and state participation in program development has been important. 

In part the alternatives depend upon whether the library com- 
munity prefers an exclusive or universal membership by libraries. 
Exclusive local funding might especially favgr system membership of city 
and county libraries, to a lesser extent school library membership, 
and perhaps work against the membership of academic and special libraries. 
On the other hand, substantial state support of library systems tends to 
enfranchise all publicly supported libraries and not to prejudice rel- 
atively the position of private libraries. State funding, so far as the 
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latter are concerned, provides a clrcimstance which broadens the option 
of special libraries for cooperation. However, such state financing of 
systems need not be exclusive, and In fact could not be — contributions 
In kind would be Inevitable and In money could be discretionary. 

A discernible trend toward state support of library systems In 
the country also may be attributed to the brop.der tax base of the national 
and state governments. The oft-mentioned excessive use of the property 
tax at the local level has had some basis In fact. The growth of govern- 
ment at state and national levels Is attributed in part to denial of 
adequate local tax authority and in part to the greater feasibility of 
levying certain taxes within broader geographical areas. Revenue sharing 
by the states and nation without accompanying restrictions is generally 
believed not to have fully corrected the Imbalance. Of course, the issue 
of funding of library cooperatives cannot be expected to lead to a 
resolution of these broad questions. Instead these conditions must be 
recognized and accepted as planning bases. 

In the questionnaire sent to member public libraries in Phase I 
of this study, most of the respondents (83%) did not favor designation 
of the systems as district taxing authorities. While these responses 
may have reflected certain preferences related to library operations, it 
may be reasonably assiur.ed also that they were based on knowledge of local 
conditions and prospects. Neither were most of the member libraries in 
favor of membership fees to generate additional system funds. 

The state funding discussed above has referred to actual dollar 
expenditures for systems operations. It is recognized that participation 
in system operations also requires '^In-klnd" contributions of member 
libraries, principally in terms of staff time, and that these will grow 
as patrons expand their use of library facilities. Furthermore, even if 
state (and federal) funding were to constitute virtually one hundred 
percent of cash requirements initially, the time could come and the 
desire could arise for local funding participation. If so, no barrier 
exists and none should be raised. This development could emerge and be 
adopted on its own merits. 

Beyond the question of the source of system funding, clearly 
favored as a role of the State, the member libraries also indicated 
strong preferences in Phase I for state participation in system operations 
and governance. There was little concern that the State might assume 
excessive control or exert undue Influence. The public libraries have 
become accustomed to working with the State in recent years and exhibit 
little concern that it might become domineering. This view may rest on 
awareness of the strong. Independent status of local governments generally 
in the State and the belief that strength and unity could be gained by 
joint participation of public libraries with the State. The possible 
Influence of this arrangement on the prospective participation in systems 
of other than public libraries, however, was not broached in the question- 
naire. But as already mentioned it is not believed to be unfavorable. 



The 1969 Library Systems Act set a precedent for Texas. Unless 
there is a swell of contrary opinion, which is not apparent, the place- 
ment of future authority for library systems appears to be in both the 
state government and the governing authorities of the respective librar- 
ies in a type of truly intergovernmental arrangement that is still some- 
what a strange but nevertheless growing characteristic of American self- 
governance.- Also there seems to be a recognition that with major funding 
coming from the State (or through the State in the case of federal funds), 
the role of the State in library development will be substantial. Lastly, 
there appears to be a general local desire for the State to play a 
strong and helpful role in library development because of the breadth 
of its interests, embracing as they do the entire range of library concerns 
as represented by all libraries within its borders. 

In the course of this study it probably would have been in- 
excusable not to have examined these basic concerns to the governance of 
library systems in Texas even though the result of the examination might 
lead only to reaffirmation broadly of existing relationships. At least 
the process should seirve to bring unity and conviction to those who will 
participate in further development of library systems in the State. 
The reexamined concepts represent the foundation stone upon which to build 
higher. 

Recommendation 2 . The joint participation of the State 
and the governing authorities of libraries should be 
encouraged in developing strong cooperative library 
systems in Texas, with strong financial support from 
the State, and authority shared by the State and the 
governing authorities . 

The means or sharing authority and the legal base on which they 
should rest will be developed further in subsequent discussion. 

Should the Governance of Systems Be Centralized or Diffused? 

The exercise of authority of the member libraries in system 
affairs may vary widely according to the preferences incorporated into 
the law and the rules adopted thereunder. Currer:tly in Texas the member 
libraries have no authority in the designation of the system headquarters. 
They receive, whfen that designation has been made by the State, a system 
director and the support of a municipal government of which the system 
headquarters is a part. Thereafter the only official participation 
allowed in governance and program formulation is through a small advisory 
group of laymen selected from among the governing boards of the member 
libraries. No mechanism is provided for professional participation in 
program development. Resources may be distributed in any way the system 
headqua :ers desires, subject to oversight by the State. 

Interrelationships of State and System Headquarters 

The State, once the designation of a system headquarters has been 
made, may exert its influence largely through the review of program plans, 
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the funding of which requires state approval. Such program review has 
not been stringent to date, but largely procedural in nature. However, 
two systems did fail once to qualify for part of the requested funding. 
A redesignation of a system headquarters, when one fails to perform well, 
is complicated. Other corrective measures also can offer prospects of 
administrative travail to such an extent that temptation can be great to 
tolerate unsatisfactory conditions. Also, the improvement of unsatisfac- 
tory annual program plaas submitted by a system headquarters has been 
difficult to negotiate at times under the circumstances. Furthermore, 
the natural allies of the State under circtimstances of inadequate system 
operation, namely the rank-and-file member libraries, have no designated 
channels for systematic communication. Recent examples of dissatisfac- 
tion have had to find their way to the State directly from individual 
meinber libraries or from ad hoc groups of libraries called together for 
protest. No inference should be drawn from the above that differences 
in opinion over programs is not useful as a means to sharpen objectives 
and build consensus among peers; it is the need of workable administrative 
machinery for their resolution which begs attention. 

Difficult Role of a Major Resource Center 

The result of the current system of governance for library co- 
operation is rather unusual. Commonly, when such unbalance of power 
exists, there is an evident need for either greater authority at the top, 
in this case the State, or at the grass roots, in this instance the member 
libraries. But here the principal problem rests in an intermediate 
element of the hierarchy, a large library acting as the system head- 
quarters, which exists primarily for another purpose (local service) 
and therefore may not be adequately responsive to either State or local 
needs. 

This is not necessarily to indicate that any system headquarters 
has deliberately overstepped its intended authority. In fact, these 
libraries have generally attempted to carry out their duties with good 
will and interest in constructive results. But the awkward roles into 
which they were thrust, the problems arising therefrom, and the misunder- 
standings which periodically have developed, have combined to create 
problems. No other aspect of system management to date merits more 
consideration for change and improvement. 

Possible Structural Change 

Because of the current weakness of member libraries in system 
governance It would not be surprising, unless change in the basic 
structure were made, if over the years they would not thrust the State 
into a stronger role of centralized control than It or the member 
libraries desire. This would come about to the extent that system 
headquarters in the Major Resource Centers failed to represent their 
views or respond to their needs, or to meet the program goals developed 
by the library community as a whole, thereby requiring the State to 
remedy the deficiency. Such a development, if it occurred, would run 
counter to the original intention of the Library Systems Act. 
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Separate system headquarters > One means of placing more authority 
in member libraries would be for the large libraries acting as system 
headquarters to assume the place of system members as other libraries 
duly recognizing their Importance as system leaders because of their 
resources, but relieved of responsibility for system administration. 
This would require creation of a separate system headquarters, having 
no other responsibility than insuring success of system development as 
agreed by the member libraries and the State. 

If a separate system headquarters were created, it would be the 
instrument of the member libraries, an organization of libraries within 
the designated geographical district. It would be accountable to its 
members, who would constitute its government. It would be the authorized 
unit to cooperate with the State in library development. If accepted by 
the State as meeting uniform organizational and operational criteria 
for cooperative systems, it would become eligible to contract with the 
State for services and funds. 

Designation by member libraries of system headquar ters in a Major 
Resource Center . An alternative to a fully separate system headquarters 
would be selection by the system governing board of a director of a mem- 
ber library to serve part-time as system head. This would require agree- 
ment of the library's governing authority that the library could function 
satisfactorily under a part-time director. In such case system funds would 
be under the control of the system governing board, rather than a city 
finance officer as at present, thereby giving the system apnointing and 
expenditure authority. ""This scheme offers some advantages over the present, 
although it would still leave the governing board with a part-time director 
under the circumstances of potentially conflicting responsibilities. 

Consequences of the above alternatives . Undei this type of 
organization the number of major organizational elements would be 
reduced essentially from three to two. The libraries would unite, in 
an organization at the district level, which would deal directly with 
the State. Having better control over their own system headquarters, 
the member libraries would acquire both a responsive a^^ministration for 
cooperative endeavors, obviating individual appeals to the State, and 
a unified voice capable of working with the State in a productive re- 
lationship recognizing both the libraries' needs and the state's 
responsibility and coordinative role. Such arrangement would acknowl- 
edge the grass-roots nature of system operations within broad policy 
guidelines developed cooperatively with the State. 

The: State on the other hand, would be responsible for fostering 
and coordinating inter-system activities. Since each system must be 
assured of the success of each other system if the concept as a whole 
is to succeed, the State would monitor all performance. On behalf of 
all other systems, as well as the State, the State would insist that a 
lagging system improve its operations to an acceptable standard. Since 
the other systems cannot themselves perform this disciplinary role with 
respect to a poorly operating system, they must depend upon the State 
to protect their interests by so doing. 
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Considering the above discussion, it is preferable that the govern- 
ance of library systems be diffused rather than centralized, thereby 
underlining the "cooperative" nature of the endeavor amjng independent 
governing authorities of libraries. Essentially the organized systems 
would be operationally self-governing within broad policies and guide- 
lines of the State. Even the State's policies and guidelines would 
be created with the member libraries' assistance. Widespread col- 
laboration among interested parties would be the common manner of doing 
business. 

Recommendation 3 . Cooperative library systems in 
Texas should emphasize "grass-roots" participation in 
program development and operations by placing governing 
authority over such systems in the hands of represent- 
atives of the member libraries . 

Recommendation 4 . System headquarters should be 
designated by a governing board constituted by the 
member libraries in a district system in order to 
insure the adequate response to the authority of the 
collective membership^ vigor in development of 
cooperative programs, and improved liaison with the 
State. 

On the basis of the findings of this study, as well as the stated 
preferences of the libraries responding to the questionnaire, a separate 
system headquarters appears preferable to designation of an existing 
library as system headquarters. It is believed that experience has 
demonstrated the general unworkability of the current structure even 
under a small program of "giving and receiving." It is believed that a 
more developed program would have exhibited more vividly the weaknesses 
of such relationships. However, if there should be a siirong desire on 
the part of a system governing board to utilize a particular library 
and its staff as system headquarters, it would be possible to leave 
this option open. More than likely, however, the arrangement would be 
short lived, and a separate system headquarters ultimately would be 
established. 

Recommendation 5 . An existing library in a distric t, 
with its approval, may be designated by the governiug 
board as system headquarters^ subject to approval of 
the State, or a separate system headquarters may be 
(established. 

The desire for active support of systems by the State having 
been amply demonstrated, and with the beneficial, even essential, role 
of the State becoming steadily more evident, the following recommenda- 
tion is ccrtplementary to the two preceding. 
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Recommendation 6 , The State should ^^r^] ^ 
the role generally authorized and aso uta^i<i undai the 
Library Syst-Amn Act of 1969, Including: (a) the adoption 
of major goals, criteria for system organiza tion and 
management, program guidelines > and funding req uirements; 
(b) the coordination of Intersystem operations; (c) 
evaluation of program planning and performa nce; and 
(d) participation In specific programs benefiting from 
active state Involvement (e>g> Interllbrary loan , 
workshops), as developed from "grass-roots" par ticipation. 

Should Potential Library Membership In Systems 
Be General or Limited ? 

It was pointed out In the Phase I report that the initial concept 
of library systems In Texas was all Inclusive with respect to membership 
of all types of libraries. Whether sponsored and primarily funded by 
city government, county government, boards of education, boards of regent 
or other, the original plan for the creation of systems advanced by the 
Texas Library Association made no mention that membership should be 
exclusive. 

The Library Act of 1969, however, provided for membership only 
of pub?lc libraries. Some other states also have focused on public 
libraries. The need for cooperative services may, indeed, be greater 
for public libraries, but nevertheless a trend to involve libraries 
with smaller patronage and more specialized service concerns has been 
evident, in some states the organizational connection between education 
and libraries at the state level has facilitated cooperation of public 
and school libraries, public and academic libraries, or all three. In 
others, such as New York and Illinois, certain academic libraries 
(Including some private institutions) are involved with public libraries 
in specific services, and school libraries are increasingly interested 
in participation. 

Participation in specific systems services is generally a matter 
of free choice for independent libraries. Membership does not need to 
require participation in an activity of little or no value to the 
respective library. Under these circumstances, truly permissive and 
supportive, lacking objectionable impositions, libraries of all types 
stand to benefit from cooperation in advanced prograns, and from the 
opportunities for professional development under system-sponsored pro- 
grams which transcend differences of emphasis in types of libraries. 

Any tendency for types of libraries to separate unnecessarily 
and excessively from each other may well be countered by future federal 
programs. Support of state programs by federal funding and the develop- 
ment of multi-state and national library cooperation may be expected to 
encourage and make ever more feasible closer working relations among 
libraries, judging from the plans under development. 
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Needless to say, the additional strengths in resources, services, 
professional standing, and political influence flowing from cooperative 
systems combining all libraries would place them far ahead of their 
;>revious position. 

Recommendation 7 . Membership in systems should be 
permitted for all libraries, regardless of type or 
sponsorship, with due regard to the correct applica - 
tion of public funds when private libraries are 
involved . 

Should All Libraries Contribute to System Services ? 

Cooperative systems thrive best when all participants provide as 
well as receive services. Contributions of small libraries may not be 
great but the principle is served and collectively they are important. 
Furthermore, the delivery of service is professionally worthwhile. 

The concept of mutual giving and receiving has not been built 
into systems operations in Texas to a sufficient degree in the early 
years. The service concepts of the Field Service Division of the State 
Library, resulting naturally from its given mission, represented a 
one-way flow of assistance. They have been perpetuated in the systems. 
Other system-generated services also have tended to be of the give- 
receive kindy so that a considerable number of member libraries have 
come to see systems as a paternalistic endeavor rather than one of 
shared effort and benefit. This perspective extends even to program 
planning and governance. 

In some other states efforts have been made to permit every 
member library to contribute assistance to other libraries as well as 
to receive help. This has been found to improve the quality of service, 
permit the adoption of programs not otherwise feasible, and gain strength 
and enthusiasm for the organization. The member libraries of Texas 
systems, in response to the questionnaire of this study, overwhelmingly 
indicated their desire for greater participation. 

Recommendation 8 . The various programs adopted by the 
library systems should be carried out with the participa - 
tion of the maximum number of libraries: all libraries 
should give as well as receive system service. State 
assistance should favor decentralization of services 
within the systems . 

How Should Cooperation Between Library Systems be Fostered ? 

Intersystem cooperation in library development has tended to be 
overlooked and undeveloped in the Texas scene to date. Emphasis has been 
given almost exclusively to internal programs of the several systems. 
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If this situation should persist some Important benefits of cooperation 
would be reduced* 



Where does the responsibility rest for intersystoa cooperation? 
Obviously any system may contact any other system to pri: }oae joint 
programs. For some of the more obvious activities of pcteRtial mutual 
benefit it is possible that one system might take such inii-iative, 
especially with its nearest neighbor or neighbors. However, for extensive 
cooperation, and especially in programs of universal interest, the State 
can perform a valuable service by assisting in the planning and coordina- 
tion. 

There are a number of ways In which this important function may 
be given its due share of consideration. A practical means for generat- 
ing action would be to require the formulation of both annual and long- 
range plans, prepared by the State with the collaboration of the systems. 
Specific designation of staff responsible for Intersystem concerns would 
also encourage their development. 

Reconnnendation 9 > The State should assume leadership 
In encouraging Intersystem cooperative services and 
to that end be charged with leadership in developing 
short- and long-range plans, assigning intersystem 
tasks to staff, and coordinating the resulting programs 
in cooperation with the several systems . 

To What Extent Should State-Supported Services 
Be Delivered Through the Systems? 

There are two major services provided by the State Library which, 
despite the establishment of systems, still operate largely outside that 
framework, namely, interlibrary loan and services for the blind and 
physically handicapped. Organized thus, they do not provide full possible 
support to the system concept. 

A means of strengthening systems is the assignment thereto of 
important functions. The resulting convenience and benefits of the co- 
operative arrangements improve the quality of services. It is conceiv- 
able that the systems might need greater or lesser state support and 
participation in some programs than others, but In principle there seem 
to be strong arguments in favor of maximum decentralization of library 
services to the libraries themselves. The role of the State is best 
when it relates to policies, standards, program criteria, coordination, 
and program development. Execution is often best done at the "grass 
roots." 

Interlibrary loan would benefit from substantial transfer of 
authority to the systems (not Individual libraries). The current 
differences in administration of interlibrary loan and systems* manage- 
ment have been obscured by the fact that the Major Resource Centers 
have been designated to do both. For that reason most other libraries 
have not been fully aware of the administrative differences. 

Services for the blind and physically handicapped, effectively 
performed in part in a centralized operation, have suffered neglect in 
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aspects best performed where the patrons live. (See Appendix G for 
an excellent statement of roles for systems and libraries in New York 
State.) 



It would be worthwhile to undertake a substantial decentralization 



of certain services to the several cooperative systems and their member 
libraries, as rapidly as system machinery is prepared to take charge 
effectively. The same policy should govern in future determinations of 
the locus of program execution. 



Re commendation 10 , The delivery of library services aftd 
the funding therefor should be decentralized as much as 
possible to the individual libraries under the responsi- 
bility of system headquarters, including interlibrary 
loan and services to the blind and physically handicapped . 



There is an infinite variety of possible funding formulas which 
could be employed by the State, There is wide discretion currently with 
a portion of the federal funds. This has made it possible to give 
strong support in FY75 to system development when state funds were 
lacking. However, our interest here is in the use of state funds. 



Presently the State provides funds for system operations in two 



major ways, through appropriations under the Systems Act and other 
appropriations, such as that utilized for interlibrary loan. Grants of 
state funds to the several systems ma^' be made as follows (Section 14 
of the Library Systems Act): 



(1) System operation grants 

(2) Incentive grants (for library consolidation) 

(3) Establishment grants (to establish libraries in 
unserved areas) 

(4) Equalization grants (to enable system membership 
of libraries in jurisdictions of limited taxable 
Income) 

All of the above grants, if made with state money, must be made by 



the individual systems, not the State directly, from funds allocated to 
the systems under a fixed formula. The formula (Section 7 of the Act), 
after provision for administrative expenses of the State, reads as 
follows : 



Incentive, Establishment, and Equalization Grants 

To date the systems have not emphasized in their plans the grant 
of state funds, or indeed funds of any source, to provide incentive. 



How Should State Funding Be Apportioned 
To the Several Systems? 



"Twenty-five percent of sucb funds shall be 
apportioned equally to the major resource sy terns 
and the remaining seventy-five percent shall be 
apportioned to them on a per capita basis determined 
by the last decennial census," 




establishment, or equalization grants to libraries in their districts. 
On the other hand, the State has made the following grants of these 
types, using federal funds: 

Incentive grants (for library consolidation): 

Hidalgo County, FY74 

San Patricio County, FY74 

Establishment grants (New libraries in. unserved areas): 

Pittsburg/Camp County, FY72 

San Augustine County, FY73 

Newton County, FY74 

Caldwell/Burleson County, FY74 

Nacogdoches County, FY74 

Carrizo Springs /Dimmit County, FY75 

No equalization grants from state funds have been given to exist- 
ing libraries to enable them to upgrade their services in order to qualify 
for system membership. The apparent reason for this is that the award, 
under the wording of the 1969 Act, is tied to "communities with relatively 
limited taxable resources." Due to the difficulty of establishing the 
existence of such limitation, no grants have been given. The policy 
creating such limitation merits reconsideration. However, federal 
funds could have been used for upgrading libraries to membership standards, 
but were not, indicating a low assigned priority to this program in 
recent years. 

Recommendation 11 . The current category of 'equaliza- 
tion grants" should be eliminated from the law> and the 
purpose of the existing "incentive grants" be broadened 
to include help to upgrade libraries as necessary 
for system membership. Strong concomitant local effort 
should be required and grants limited to a maximum of 
perhaps two years ^ possibly in declining year-to-year 
amounts . 

From the above discussion it is obvious that in this area yet 
another opportunity exists for decentralizing operations from the state 
to system level. Since systems are close to the scene, it would be 
desirable to encourage them to upgrade the lagging libraries in their 
area., encourage consolidation when needed, and help in creating libraries 
in unserved areas. Or, if desired, both state and system funds could be 
used if this would encourage action. But the important consideration 
is the superior ability of the system to assess local needs, make the 
necessary contacts and arrangements, monitor progress, and generally 
further these objectives. No change in the law is required to encourage 
decentralization in this matter, but state participation would be helpful. 

Revision of Fixed Formula for Grants 

Returning to the formula for distribution of state funds to the 
several systems, currently no consideration is given to the square miles o: 
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area in the system, a factor which has been utilized in some other states, 
and merits consideration in Texas on several grounds, one of which is 
the wide differences in population densities, especially between east 
and west Texas, Except for an equal distribution of the first twenty- 
five percent of funds, all is allocated on a population basis. Inequities 
can exist and become greater over the passage of time under these 
circumstances. They could be largely guarded against by introducing 
an areal element into the formula. This would not need to change the 
existing apportionments in any significant degree unless desired. 

Recommendation 12 , The formula for distribution of 
state funds to systems^ after provision for state 
administrative expenses, should be as follows: Twenty 
percent of such funds shall be apportioned equally to 
the major resource systems, thirty percent on the basis 
of number of square miles of territory, and the remain- 
ing fifty percent on a per capita basis determined 
by the last decennial census , 

Interlibrary Loan Apportionments 

The control by the State of the interlibrary loan appropriation, 
having been made separately from the systems appropriation, has rested 
exclusively with the St.ate, As has been pointed out in the Phase I 
report, interlibrary loan is the major feature of system operations and 
has been found by libraries of other states with greater experience and 
volume in ILL than Texas to be an essential, cohesive element in making 
systems work. Even in Texas, however, the degree of separation of ILL 
from all other system activities has tended to be apparent only to 
^lajor Resource Centers and a few Size II libraries. In recent months, 
however, the centralized operation and control of ILL has become more 
apparent. 

The insidious tendency of this situation has created policy 
disagreements between the State and member public librai5.es, including 
the Major Resource Centers, regarding ILL operations. Part of the spirit 
of teamwork was lost. Excessive costs per transaction were sometimes 
viewed more as a concern of the State than of the participating libraries. 
Efforts to reduce these costs, furthermore, were sometimes interpreted 
as undesirable interference by the State iu local operations. 

If authority and funds for operation of ILL within each system j 

were delegated to said system, greater interest in maximum service for 

lower cost should result. The State would be able to concentrate on 
standards and evaluation. 

Also, a particularly important role of the State would be the 
intersystem features of ILL and the arrangements for settling new 
balances of service between systems as well as between non-member 
cooperating libraries and systems. Alternatives here would be state 
rules for satisfying intersystem service balances or retention of a 
percentage of ILL funds by the State for equalizing service costs. 
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Recommendation 13 . Funds for interllbrary loan programs 
should be apportioned among the systems on the same basis as 
other operational funds therefor, after providing for the 
needs of state technical and administrative support , 
together with authority for organization and operation 
oTTnterllbrary loan services subject to broad criteria 
established by the State . 

What Is the Best Type of State Agency to 
Coordinate Library Systems? 

The concerns of state government for library service are typically 
scattered among many agencies. Sometimes one Is given a coordlnatlve 
role with respect to all libraries. In other cases, a Rtate agency Is 
charged only with public libraries and public school libraries. Sometimes 
higher education also Is Included. There Is no uniform pattern. 

The Need for a Comprehensive State Agency to Foster Libr ary Development 

The Increasing degree of cooperation among libraries, regardless 
of the source of sponsorship and funding, and regardless of the character- 
istics of Its patronage, Is leading to demands for central coordlnatlve 
state agencies with ample authority to respond to the needs of the broad 
library community. Although the development of adequate state agencies 
throughout the fifty states as a whole Is still In an Incipient stage, 
the public demand for library service Is Increasing so rapidly and the 
Isolation of libraries one from the other Is so quickly disappearing, it 
Is reasonable to assume that stronger and more comprehensive state 
library agencies will emerge all over the nation. 

The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science Is 
Itself calling on the states to develop library agencies fully empowered 
to deal effectively with other states and with the federal government on 
behalf of the entire range of library Interests and organizations within 
Its borders. 

As pointed out In the Phase I report, Texas Is a state In which 
a single state department, the State Library, has been given the broad 
assignment of encouraging the development of all libraries. Nevertheless, 
in some matters, subsequent legislation has been limiting, such as the 
Library Systems Act of 1969, which does not permit other than public 
libraries from participating In the systems. Also, Important statewide 
statistical Infonnatlon Is missing In some library areas. 

Recommendation 14 . The State of Texas should possess a 
state agency empowered to assist all l ibraries regardless 
of primary sponsorship or fundin g^ encourage their 
volMntary cooperative endeavors > and r epresent the 
library community officially In Interstate a nd national 

questions. 
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The Character and Hierarchical Position of a State Library Agency 



The organizational designation and hierarchical placement of central 
state library agencies varies considerably from state to state. There 
does not appear to have been a preferred manner of locating this activity 
within state government, despite uniformity found In many other top organ- 
izational patterns of states. While the following Is not a list of 
all variations, they are Illustrative, and at least one state with the 
Indicated organization Is mentioned: 

Selected State Library Agencies 

( 1) Public LlLiary Service; executive board appointed 

by the governor; director named by the board (Alabama) 

( 2) State Library; department of education; director 
named by governor (California) 

( 3) State Library; department of education, state 

commissioner of education, who delegates powers to 
deputy state librarian (Colorado) 

( 4) State Library; state library committee; state 
librarian appointed by committee (Connecticut) 

( 5) State Library; department of state; head of division 
of library services (Florida) 

( 6) State Library?, state librarian appointed by 
governor (Georgia) 

( 7) State Library; state library director appointed 

by elected secretary of state/state llbrarlan(Illlnols) 

( 8) State Library; appointed by governor (Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nevada) 

( 9) State Library; stnte library board; state librarian 
elected by people (Mississippi) 

(10) State Library; board of regents of the university; 
deputy commissioner of education (appointment not 
specified in library law) - (New York) 

(11) State Library; library board appointed by state 
board of education; state librarian appointed by 
library board (Ohio) 

No two states appear to have identical arrangements for the state 
library agency, its governing structure, and appointive methods. However, 
some similarities can be found. 
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state Library Commissions 



Of particular Interest Is that the following states are quite 
similar to Texas In having governing boards or conmilsslons appointed by 
the governor, and these bodies in turn appoint the state librarian: 
Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Except that some of the commission members 
may be designated by law or appointed by other than the governor, the 
following states also have structures similar to Texas: Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming, and Connecticut. 

State Libraries in Education Agencies 

A notably different pattern of governance is followed in another 
large group of states, namely the placement of the state library in an 
educational agency of the state. Among the states where this is true 
are the following; Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
Of these, there is presently a movement in Pennsylvania to set up a 
library commission, separate from the educational Hierarchy, and proposed 
legislation has been drafted for this purpose. 

Criteria Important to the Hierarchical Position of a State Library 

Obviously, an Important factor is the freedom of the library 
community and its voice and collaborator in state government to arrive 
at policy decisions without undue Influence of irrelevant concerns. In 
most cases a separate state agency is favored for this purpose, rather 
than having the function as a division of a large department, such as 
education, whose primary objectives and attention are directed to other 
matters. On the other hand, a disadvantage can be that as a separate 
agency, the state library becomes a smaller entity and loses the day-to- 
day support of a large and influential agency. Or, as in Illinois, the 
support of an elected official (in that case the secretary of state) 
may be foregone by a separate library agency. 

Another aspect for state libraries that form a part of education 
agencies is the possibility of facilitating joint programs between 
school, public, and academic libraries. However, even though a part of 
an education agency, state libraries in some states have not developed 
as mony cooperative programs among types of libraries as one would expect 
under the circumstances, thereby discounting their value in fostering 
cooperation. 

Another consideration is the hierarchical proximity of the library 
agency to the governor. It might be assumed that an agency reporting 
directly tothe governor would gain power in achieving its goals. In some 
states, or with some personalities this might happen. However, in general, 
the states with these arrangements, mostly smaller statec, have not 
surpassed the achievements of others. In large states, it could be expect- 
ed that someone on the governor's staff would assume the role of alter 
ego. This would mean that direct access to the governor would be blocked 
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perhaps as effectively as if the state library were a division of a larger ' 
department. Furthermore, the chain of authority would be blurred, and 
it would become more difficult for the public and the li- -ar/ community 
to know just where important decisions were being made, or to v/hom appeals 
should be taken whenever problems arose. 

The existence of a lay commission also may have its weaknesses. 
Its members are usually lacking in time, making it difficult for them 
to stay informed. The more active the library programs become, a circum- 
stance which now appears to be an inevitable trend, the greater will be 
the burden on commission members. Also, since they are not usually 
salaried persons of the state government, their interest in and attention 
to library affairs can diminish. The members may vary widely in under- 
standing of their role. Even though appointed by the governor or other 
high state official they may have little personal or political influence 
on behalf of the library's programs and appropriations. They may not be 
Impartial judges of issues in contention. They may impede the library 
administration in effective program formulation or, on the other hand, 
exercise a calm and restraining influence on bureaucratic excesses. 

However, no system will operate perfectly. Our search is merely 
for the best. It appea^^s that in large states particularly, the library 
commission may be made to function as effectively as any and better than 
some. When appointed by the governor it obtains a desirable hierarchical 
status. Its members tend to be broadly interested in library service 
and not partisan representatives. It can serve the state library as a 
sounding board for policy formulation, evaluate its performance, and hear 
appeals for policy changes or from administrative impositions. Keen 
judgment and goodwill of the members, along with willingness to curb the 
possible excesses of one of their own number, can serve a state and its 
state library well. 

An important aspect of a state library headed by an independent 
commission is its neutral position in the library field. It can speak 
for all libraries in matters of major policy if so authorized, without 
being labeled as partial to any professional group or point of view. 
As already mentioned, state libraries are assuming greater and greater 
importance for the whole library community as progress accelerates. 
Therefore, a state library so governed may be made to work effectively 
for the development of all libraries in the state, regardless of type 
or sponsorship. This could be made to constitute an objective of the 
library community. 

Recommendation 15 . The Texas State Library and 
Historical Commission, appointed by the Governo r, 
should be supported by the library community as 
the preferred form of ^vernance of a State Library 
independent of any other executive ri ^ency of the 
State. The State Librarian should continue to be 
appoin te d by and responsible to the Commission . 
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What Should Be the Role of the State Library 
and Historical Commission? 

The duties of the State Library and Hl8*:orlcal Commission with 
respect to library systems are found In the general statutes relating to 
their authority as well as In the 1969 Library Systems Act, In thinking 
about the future role of the Commission It Is worthwhile to review their 
major functions as now set forth by law. The Commission: 

( 1) Shall be responsible for the adoption of all policies, 
rules and regulations so as to aid and encourage 
libraries, collect materials relating to the history 
of Texas and the adjoining states, preserve, classify 
and publish the manuscript archives and such other 
matters as It may deem proper, diffuse knowledge 
In regard to the history of T^.xas. 

( 2) Shall have the power and authority to transfer books 
and documents to other libraries which are supported 
by state appropriation. 

( 3) Is authorized to accept, receive, and administer 
federal funds made available by grant or loan or 
both to Improve the public libraries of 
Texas . 

( 4) May enter into contracts or agreements with the 

governing bodies and heads of the counties, cities, 
and towns of Texas to meet the terms prescribed by 
the United States and consistent with state law for 
the expenditure of federal funds for improving 
public libraries. 

( 5) Is authorized to adopt a state plan for improving 
public library services and public library 
construction. 

( 6) Shall establish and develop a state library 
system. 

( 7) Shall appoint an advisory board of ^ive librarians 
(for advice on library systems) . ^ 

( 8) Shall approve an annual plan for development of 
the system. ^ 

( 9) May establish and develop major resource systems in 
conformity with the plan for a state library 
system. 

(10^ Sbnll accredit libraries for system membership on the 
bp..';ls of standards established by the Commlflslon. 
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(11) May reorganize, merge, or partially transfer a major 
resource system with approval of the appropriate 
governing bodies of libraries comprising the 
system. 

(12) May enter Into contracts and agreements with the 
governing bodies of other libraries. Including but 

not limited to other public libraries, school libraries 
and media centers, academic libraries, technical 
Information and research libraries, or systems of 
such libraries, to provide specialized resources and 
services to the major resource systems. 

(13) May designate major resource centers from existing 
public libraries on the basis of criteria approved 
by the Commission. 

(14) May revoke the designation of a major resource center 
which ceases to meet the criteria for a major resource 
center or which falls to comply with obligations stated 
In the resolution or ordinance agreements. 

(15) May designate area libraries within each major resource 
system service area to serve the surrounding area with 
library services from among existing public libraries 
and on the basis of criteria approved by the Commission. 

(16) Is empowered to revoke the designation of an area 
library, 

(17) May accredit community libraries and terminate cUeAr 
membership If they lose their accreditation cr fall ^ 
comply with obligations stated In the resold ion or 
ordinance agreement. 

(18) Shall approve rules and regulations for adm: ulbUTi^ti'^ 
of the program of state grants, including qU(7ij,M';^ 
tlons for major resource system membership. 

(19) May use funds appropriated by the Texas Leglslt'ture for 
personnel and other administrative expenses to carry 
out the provisions of the Library Sypfem Act. 

The first five respoiiffibllities listed above were assigned to the 
Commission in legislation d ating as garly as 1909, antedating the Library 
Systems \ct of 1969. (The broad responsibility or aiding and encouraging 
all li jraries was adopted in 1909.) The remaining fourteen responslbllitii 
are set forth in the Systems Act. Clearly the Systems Act added sub- 
stantially to the duties ami resporsibllities of the Commission with 
respr^t to public libra vrs. If original intentions of the Texas Library 
Association had been emhixliel ;i the Act, it also would have charged the 
Commission with greater l esponslbilJ ry to asslflt other types of libr/i/les 
through the systems approach. 
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Future Responsibilities of the Commission 

In increasing the authority of any institution the Inevitable 
question arises whether another institution might be equally deprived 
of authority. If so, inter institutional conflict may arise. This 
situation does not appear to obtain in this case. Instead, there 
appears to be a hiatus of responsibility and authority on tin? cne hand, 
which needs to be filled for the benefit of the future prosp*;::ts of 
library service and, on the other hand, actual and unnecessary restraints 
on the Commission which limit its effectiveness on behalf of needed 
library service. 

The role of the Commission should be f acilitativ«> helpful, 
coordinative. It should encourage opportunities for improving the 
informational, educational, cultural, and recreational programs of 
libraries. It should help the libraries do what they want to do if it 
makes sense and the public approves. Deliberate and analytical in its 
approach, the Commission must be alert to developing opportunities and 
improved methods and lean to the side of leadership. The Commission 
should encourage innovation and experimentation looklr.g toward im- 
proved methods. It should speak up on policy proposals which require 
the understanding and approval of organized political forces at chc 
state and local levels. It should serve as a rallying p'lnt ::o^ tr^ose 
who best understand the value of libraries to society and wisa 
inform the citizenry on related issues of public policy. 

These general concerns should be reflected in suitnblc fashion 
in the law providing for library systems. The Commission raembers, coming 
as they do with a background of broad community interests, itr<^, suited 
as laymen for considering the full range of library interests. 

Recommendation 16 ♦ The Texas State Library a a <\. Historical 
ComiiH sion should be given ftmple authority b y lav to 
encourage and support program of coopera c ive systems 
open to all libraries on a voluntary basis . 

Improving the Statement of the Legal Responsibilities of the Commission 

Possible modifications of the more sp*?ciflc responsibilities 
listed above for the Commission will depend upoir certain basic decisions 
of the governance and operations of cooperative systems and will be 
dealt with In other sections of this report, or in the following phase 
of the study when guid(ilines have been provided to ihe consultant. In 
general it wuld appear that membership accreditation, service plans, and 
system criteria will continue to be logical elements, although considera- 
tion needs to be given regarding which language would best be incorporated 
in the law and which in the rules. 

In addition to the nineteen responsibilities listed above, the 
need for stating other responsibilities now only implied or not clearly 
delineated should be examined in drafting amendatory legislation. For 
comparablr. functions and authorities in the fifty states see Appendix H. 
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The Commission occupies a unique position organizationally. It 
has no superior authority engaged in close oversight of its performance 
and the redirection or stimulation of its efforts. In case of a major 
conflict involving the Commission, it is probable that discreet inquiry 
would come from the Governor and members of the Legislature. But this 
would be rare beyond an occasional local coAcem. No one exercises 
detailed supervision over the Commission. 

How then does it go about leanjing Its Job and maintaining work- 
able relationships with all other orgcvxisaLlonal entities in the library 
field? Generally the interplay of the various organizational and 
social interests and the bureaucratic operations of the libraries includ- 
ing the State Library give the Commission clues. At least in the case 
of conflicts the Commission can hear the parties and render a verdict 
or call for administrative action. And for program direction the 
members are brought proposals for consideration and adoption. They 
receive reports of program performance. These and other means for 
Commission orientation exist. 

But tn addition to the activities of the library organizations 
and the process of program review and appraisal, the law can be an 
excellent guide. The law need not be limiting or detailed. Indeed, it 
can be stimulating and challenging in the broad goals it sets forth, 
constructive in channeling of the Commission's interests, and instructive 
in the relationships that should exist with the organizations it serves, 
coordinates, or directs. It should not be left to chance that Commission 
members labor under only partial understanding of their roles when the 
law is a major instrument for their guidance and the principal one coming 
to them in the governance process. Furthemore, full understanding will 
enable members to work more quickly and effectively among themselves. 

Recommendation 17 . The library system law should 
provide basic and helpful guidance regarding the role 
of the State Library and Historical Commission in 
library development through cooperative systems . 

What Should Be the Role of the State Librarian 
and His Staff? 

The role of a state librarian may vary according to whether he 
reports to a policy-making body, an elected official, or to a supervisor 
in the bureaucracy. As has already been pointed outreach of these 
arrangements is to be found among the various states. Due to the 
relatively small amount of time available to a commission for governance 
and the policy characteristics of the functions performed, a state 
librarian usually has a broader scope of responsibility under this 
structure than any other, with the probable exception of those that 
report directly to a governor or, as in Mississippi, one that is elected. 

In accord with the current pattern of commission governance in 
Texas, which is suitable to the oversight of cooperative systems, the 



State Librarian occupies a key position in assisting library development. 
The advent of federal and, more recently, state funding, has made the 
job a critical one on behalf of libraries. While the role of the State 
Librarian has been enlarged recently with respect to public libraries in 
particular under provisions of federal and state law, it also looms 
larger generally for state government and all other libraries. 

Under legislation adopted prior to the Library Systeas Act of 
1969, the State Librarian's responsibilities included the following: 

( 1) To draft for Commission consideration 

all policies, rules and regulations so as 
to aid and encourage libraries. 

( 2) To discharge all administrative and executive 
functions of the Coiranission. 

( 3) To appoint an Assistant State Librarian and 
such other assistants as are necessary. 

( 4) To give, as delegated by the Commission, advice 
to such persons as contemplate the establish- 
ment of public libraries, and to conduct library 
institutes and encourage library association. 

( 5) To transfer, under delegated authority of the 
Commission, books and documents to other 
libraries which are supported by state appropria- 
tion, and to exchange duplicate books and 
documents or to dispose of such books and 
documents to any public library, state or local. 

( 6) To develop a state plan for improving public 

library services and for public library construc- 
tion and to administer the plan. 

(7) To ascertain the condition of all public libraries 
and report the results to the Commission. 

Upon passage .of the Library Systems Act of 1969 additional duties 
were assigned to the State Librarian directly and also indirectly as the 
executive officer of the Commission, including the following: 

( 8) To assist the Commission in establishing and 
developing a state library system. 

( 9) To submit an annual plan for the development 

of the system for rfeview by the Advisory Board 
and approval by the Ci?cs*iission, 

(10) To assist the Commission in establishing and 
developing major resource systems. 
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(11) To assist the Commission In designating major 
resource centers and area libraries • 

(12) To formulate, with the advice of, the System 
Advisory Board, and submit to the Commission for 
approval, rules and regulations necessary to the 
administration of state grants. Including qualifica- 
tions for major resource system membership. 

(13) To administer the program of state grants and 
promulgate the rules and regulations approved by 
the Commission* 

It will be noted that the law emphasizes the role of the State 
Librarian In formulating policies for the ultimate consideration and 
adoption of the Commission. The Incumbent Is truly an executive for 
the Commission. Nevertheless, the law makes clear that the State Librar- 
ian shall have sole authority over the Library's personnel, thereby giving 
him the most essential power for Internal management If he Is to be held 
responsible for results In carrying out adopted policies. This continuum 
of staff formulation and recommendation of policy (with participation of 
Interested parties whenever Indicated), Commission decision on policy, 
staff execution of policy, staff evaluation of program execution. 
Commission review of executive performance and hearing of any appeals 
therefrom, and Commission modification of policy where determined to be 
needed. Is typical of the never-ending administrative process of this type 
of organization. It has been found to be a viable means of Identifying 
and refining objectives, organizing for action, resolving conflicts over 
participation and benefits, and adjusting goals and means as conditions 
change . 

Executing the Functions of the State Librarian 

The administrative circumstances for the State Librarian have 
changed considerably with the advent of systems. A greater number of 
plans are required and decisions needed. Managerial sophistication has 
reached a higher level. It must do so for several reasons. First, the 
effectiveness of systems* operations are In the balance and, second. If 
the management were not equal to the task the number of complicated 

vjues raised to the level of the Commission for decision would be 
c erwhelmlng. 

To assist the State Librarian, the Division of Library Development 
was or^^anlzed. A description of Its staffing and activities Is Included 
In the Phase I report. This Division has recently Improved Its staffing. 
Its administrative procedures are being continually refined. The State 
Librarian has the authority to a* . Ign the Assistant State Librarian 
such supervisory functions over tiie Division as he sees fit, and he 
has done so In a manner to extend his Influence and facilitate more 
rapid administrative decisions essential to smooth and effective opera- 
tions. 
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The administrative relationships with which the State Librarian 
and the Division of Library Development are faced are not unique. 
State-local cooperation is becoming more and more important. In this 
case, however, a less common form, namely a multiple, organized relation- 
ship of many local entities with the State, has been adopted. Similari- 
ties may be found in the Education Service Centers and the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, and to councils of governments and the Texas Division of 
Planning Coordination. If, however, all libraries, public, academic, 
school, and special join together for system benefits, a large and 
important aggregate of prime sponsors will be united in cooperative 
endeavors. 

The circumstances of enlarged functions and responsibilities can 
require but limited additional time of the members of the Commission 
What can be expected of the Commission is that their deliberations will 
tend to focus ever higher in the sphere of policy, leaving greater areas 
of subordinate decisions to the State Librarian and his staff. In order 
to do so with assurance, the Commission must be satisfied that (1) the 
basic organizational arrangements of the systems are sound in order that 
problems will be solved at the lowest possible levels in the administra- 
tive hierarchy, (2) that the responsibilities enumerated for the Com- 
mission in the law are delegated as appropriate in written form to the 
State Librarian, and (3) that the Division of Library Development is 
adequately staffed and is equipped with the managerial authority and 
procedures equal to the task it is assigned. 

Another unit of the State Library, the Division for Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, has not yet linked its operations to systems, 
and the question is pending of how systems can best be utilized to 
strengthen and extend these services. The resolution of this quef?tion 
rests with the State Library, in cooperation with the several systems. 
The way appears open to greater involvement of individual libraries as 
needed on behalf of these patrons. 

Reconmiendation 18 . The role of the State Librarian 
should be elaborated by statute, but particularly by 
the rules of the Commission^ to Insure that vigorous 
program execution of the systems concept l.s possible > 
In turn, the Division of Library Developmimt should 
develop, for approval of the State Librarian , 
administrative regulations which set forth the 
Division's role for clarification within the State 
Library and for the information of all member libraries . 
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III. STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR LIBRARY SYSTEMS: 
A REVIEW OF AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS 



The analysis of existing legislation for library systems in 
other states provides information essential to the formulation of alter- 
native models of organization and governance for the Texas Library System 
and to the content and specificity of proposed or amendatory legisla- 
tion. Statutory provisions of several states contain valuable Informa- 
tion concerning the organization and governance of their respective 
library systems, aspects of which may have applicability to Texas. 
Additionally, the content of the legislation with respect to specific 
provisions not included in the Texas Library Systems Act and also with 
respect to the relative balance between statutory and administrative 
rules and regulations demands consideration. 

While some states have enacted a comparatively detailed body of 
statutory law dealing with library systems, others have passed more 
permissive legislation which delegates broad powers to a state agency, 
official, or board. Still others have developed library systems with- 
out benefit of specific legislation. House Bill 1384 enacted in May, 
1975, by the Colorado Legislature, for example, provided a legal basis 
for the already existent regional library service systems of that state. 

For the purpose of this analysis, statutory provisions for library 
systems of the following states will be examined: California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. With the exception of the Colorado 
law, the analysis is based on the legislation as presented in American 
Library Laws (Ladenson, 1973). Specific citations are presented at 
the end of this chapter. 

Administration of Library Systems 
at the State Level 

Responsibility for the administration of library systems at 
the state level has been vested in boards or commissions by six of the 
eleven states: Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma. Three states have designated the state librarian as the 
official responsible for library systems, but of these (California, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania), Illinois and Pennsylvania have also 
established appointed advisory bodies to the state librarian. The 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New York has been delegated 
responsibility for systems development and operations in that state, 
while library systems in Wisconsin fall under the supervision of the 
Division for Library Services, a division of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction. 
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Organizationally, responsibility for library systexns is located 
In an independent library agency in jOnly three of the eleven states: 
New Hampshire, Ohio, and Oklahoma. The Board of Library Commissioners 
of the State of Massachusetts has considerable statutorily defined 
independence, .but nominal supervision is exercised over the Board by 
the Department of Education. The state agencies, officials, or bodies 
concerned with library systems in California, Colorado, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin are organizational components of the 
states' departments of education. In Illinois, the secretary of state 
is designated state librarian, and the Illinois State Library is a 
division of the secretary of state's office. 

The responsible authority for library systems in each of the 
states is listed below: 

California: State Librarian (the state library is a 
division of the department of education) 



Colorado : 
Illinois: 

Massachusetts: 

Michigan: 

New Hampshire: 

New York: 
Ohio: 

Oklahoma : 
Pennsylvania: 



Wisconsin : 



State Board of Education 

State Librarian (advised by the Advisory 
Committee of the Illinois State Library) 

Board of Library Commissioners (appointed 
by the governor) 

State Board for Libraries (appointed by 
the governor; the state library is an 
agency of the department of education) 

State Library Commission (6 members; 
5 appointed by the governor, 1 a member 
of the stato hoard of education; the 
state library Is an independent agency) 

Commissioner oi Education 

State Library Board (appointed by the 
state board of education, but functions 
as an independent body) 

Oklahoma Department of Libraries Board 
(appointed by the governor) 

State Librarian ^^dvised by the Advisory 
Council on Library Development appointed 
by the [ wemor; the state library is an 
office of the department of education) 

Division for Library Services (a division 
of the department of public instruction) 
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Statutory Provisions for the Delineation 



of Library Systems 



The shape of library systems, that is, the geographic and 
political jurisdictional areas included, the number and size of libraries, 
and the types of libraries permitted to participate, as well as certain 
basic feiatures of organizational structure, are generally statutorily 
defined. This legal definition of library systems has typically been 
accomplished in one of two ways. In some state legislation, multiple 
definitions of library systems are provided, thus allowing a degree of 
local flexibility in the development of systems. Such definitions, 
however, are normally subject to subsequent provisions of minimum 
standards which may in fact limit the range of defined variation^i. 
Other states limit system development to areas defined by existing 
political subdivisions, primarily counties. The second legislative 
approach to the delineation of systems has been by administrative 
definition of systems. Although elements of each approach are found 
in the majority of legislation, each strategy io treated separately 
below. 

Multiple Definition of Library Systems 

California, Lllinois, Michigan, and New York provide for a 
variety of system configurations. Both California and Michigan define 
three types of systems: 

(1) a library system consisting of a single 
public library; 

(2) a consolidated library system involving 
the consolidation (merger) of two or more 
public libraries into a single library; 

(3) a cooperative (or federated) library 
system in v;! Ich two or more public libraries 
enter into a written agreement to implement 
a plan of service. 

Illinois has provisions for consolidated and cooperative systems 
corresponding to the definitions above, but limits a single library 
system to tax-supported public libraries serving a city of over 500,000 
population. The State of New York has legislated the following types 
of systems: 

(1) a library established by one or 2Qore 
counties; 

(2) a group of libraries serving an area 
including one or more counties Xa whole 
or in part; 

(3) a library of a city containing one or 
more counties; 
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(4) a cooperarive library system with a plan 
of library service approved by the com- 
missioner of aclucacion. 

In addition to the definition of library systems, the legisla- 
tion of three of these states further delimits the establishment of 
systems. Illinois and New York also require conformance with popula- 
tion and area criteria: Illinois requires that a system serve at 
least 150,000 inhabitants or an area of not less than 4,000 square 
miles, and New York requires a minimum population served of 200,000 
or 4,000 square miles. The New York law does, however, provide for 
provisional approval of systems serving a minimum of 50,000 persons 
including an area consisting of three or more political subdivisions 
on submission and approval of a five-year plan for the satisfactory 
expansion of service. Illinois law also contains a similar provision. 
Library systems in Michigan must serve a population of at least 100,000 
or a population of at least 50,000 if the area served has a popula- 
tion of 35 persons or less per square mile. 

Ohio and Oklahoma have legislated multi-county library systems, 
with the requirement that systems include two or more counties. 
Legislation of these states contains no additional population or 
geographic criteria. Wisconsin has also legislated county-based systems, 
but provides for consolidated systems serving a single county and 
federated or cooperative systems serving one or more counties. Unlike 
Ohio and Oklahoma, the Wisconsin law specifies additional standards 
for library systems including: a population served of 85,000 or more 
(with provisions for temporary certification of systems with a popula- 
tion served of 80,000 according to the 1970 U.S. Census); the participa- 
tion of one public library in a city of greater than 30,000 population 
(or for existing multi-jurisdictional systems covering at least 3,500 
square miles and meeting all other requirements, access by contract 
to such a librar>); and the ability of each county to meet standards 
of financial support set by the Division for Library Services. 

The Colorado law simply defines regional library service system 
as "...an organization of publicly supported libraries established to 
provide cooperative interlibrary services within a designated geograph- 
ical area.*' The procedure by which geographical areas are designated, 
however, is not specified. 

Administrative Definition of Library Systems 

The laws of three states — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Pennsylvania — provide for administrative determination of library 
systems. Massachusetts, for example, has vested responsibility for the 
establishment of regional public library systems in the Bcird of Library 
Commissioners, with the proviso that the number of systems established 
by the Board not exceed fivp. Legislation enacted by New Hampshire 
divides the state into foui library districts for the purpose of 
establishing a "state-wide system of coopeiative library service," 
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but authorizes the State Library Commission to fix geographic 
boundaries and to designate additional districts. The State Librarian 
of Pennsylvania, with the approval of the Advisory Council on Library 
Development, Is '^powered by law to designate up to 30 libraries as 
District Library Centers, and, by Implication, establish district 
boundaries. 

Participation by Libraries; Eligible 
Libraries and Library Classifications 

Among the 11 states, eligibility for participation as members 
Is generally llmltec to public libraries. Several states, however, 
provide for the participation of school, academic, private, and special 
libraries through contractual agreements with the governing bodies 
of the library systems. Others Involve non-public libraries by special 
designation. The legislation of two states provides for direct participa- 
tion by school, academic, and private libraries. The majority of the 
legislation does not detail the conditions under which such libraries 
may participate In system operations. 

Participation of Libraries In Systems 

Legislation of only two of the states contains specific 
provisions allowing school, academic, and special libraries to elect 
to participate In library systems: Colorado and New Hampshire. Four 
others (Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) provide for the 
participation of non-public libraries by granting the systems' governing 
bodies the authority to contract with other libraries, while the 
Pennsylvania law authorizes the designation of academic libraries as 
Regional Library Resource Centers or District Library Centers. Of the 
11 states, Massachusetts appears to be the only state that has enacted 
legislation effectively limiting system participation to public 
libraries. 

Llbrarjy Classifications 

Unlike Texas, statute ry provisions for library systems In the 
states examined do not Include detailed membership classifications. 
Moreover, where such classifications exist, they are typically functional 
deslgnatlon3- The laws of four states, for example, contain provisions 
for the designation of statewide resource centers or libraries. In 
Massachusetts, the Boston Public Library Is designated as the state's 
reference and research library of last recourse and provides ''backstop" 
services to a regional network of public libraries operating as Regional 
Reference and Research Centers through contracts with the Board of 
Library Commissioners. Similarly, the State Library Board of Ohio Is 
empowered to designate, subject to the approval of the libraries' 
governing boards, libraries as Resource Centers for the purpose of 
establishing a reference and Information network. 

The Illinois law Instructs the State Librarian to designate 
Research and Reference Centers Including the University of Illinois 
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Library, Chicago Public Library, Southern Illinois University Library, 
and the Illinois State Library. Special collection libraries may also 
be so designated with the approval of their governing boards. The 
law establishes a committee composed of the head librarians of the 
four institutions listed above and the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Library for the purpose of establishing 
long-ranpe acquisition policies to strengthen existing collections, 
avoid unnecessary duplication, and determine rules and regulation-, 
under which the libraries' resources will be made available ro thr 
residents of the state. 

The State Librarian of Pennsylvania is also charged with the 
designation of that state's Regional Librar- Resource Centers: the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania State Library, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Like Illinois, a committee of the head librarians of these libraries, 
chaired in Pennsylvania by the State Librarian, is charged with the 
responsibility to plan the acquisition of maior research collections 
and then make rules and regulations for their accessibility on a state- 
wide basis. District Library Centers, which may include local, state, 
and public or private college and university libraries, are alsn 
designated by the State Librarian with the approval of the Advisory 
Council on Library Development. The District Library Centers are 
authorized to contract with cities, boroughs, towns, townships, school 
districts, county and local libraries for the provision of library 
services, and also to provide direct library services to persons 
residing in the district, and supplemental library services to local 
libraries within the district. 

Of the states examined. New Hampshire comes closest to legislat- 
ing classifications for system participants. The ^ew Hampshire law 
provides for Affiliated Libraries and Service Center Libraries. 
Affiliated Libraries are simply syscem members. Service Center Li- 
braries are system members approved by the system's advisory council 
and the State Library Commission (on the basis of sta-.e standards) 
for the purpose of providing improved book collections and other library 
services for neighboring communities. 

The legislation of New York and Wisconsin (New York by implica- 
tion and Wisconsin specifically) provide fcr the designation of head- 
quarters libraries. Four states—California, Colorado, Michigan, and 
Oklahoma— make no reference to classification of libraries in their 
laws. 

Establish:nent of. Library Systems 

The legal provisions for establishment of library systems in 
F ates in which the systems are not administratively defined vary 
< .mewhat, but also exhijit a considerable degree of commonality, 
"ypicilly, all states require two primary actions: (1) joint ap- 
proval of the formation of ti e system by the governing authoritier. o. 
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participating libraries, and (2) submission and approval of a plan of 
service by the state. The procedures for the establishment of library 
systems in those states which have enacted comparatively detailed 
legal provisions for this purpose are outlined below* 

California 

California legislation links the formation of library systems 
to the grant application process. S.Lnglc-library and coneolidated 
library systems are required to submit grant applications to the 
State Librarian, accompanied by a plan of service approved by official 
resolution of the governing body (city council, county board, or govern- 
ing board of a library district) . Cooperative library systems are also 
required to include in the plan of service the designation of an 
executive committee appointed by the governing bodies of particip * ting 
libraries. 

The plans of service are then submitted to the State Board of 
Education which has 30 days to submit written comments. If the 
State Librarian approves a plan of service, a contract must be executed 
between the State Librarian and the system's governing body specify- 
ing services to be rendered. 

Illinois 

Establishment of a library system in Illinois requires the 
formal approval of the boards cf directors of all participating 
libraries, followed by election of a system board of directors. An 
application is then submitted to the State Librarian together with a 
plan of service for approval. 

New York 

The Commissioner of Education is charged with approving the 
plans of service submitted by the boards of trustees of New York's 
library systems. The state l:iw contains the proviso that no plan of 
service will be approved that does not provide for the loan of books 
and materials among participating libraries for use on the same basis 
permitted by the library that owns or^^pntrols the books or materials. 

Ohio 

As in the preceding states, Ohio law also requires that estab- 
lishment of a library system include approval by the boards of trustees 
of participating libraries, followed by submission of an application 
and plan of service to the State Library Board. Subject to rules and 
regulations established by the state board, which require system 
governance by a board of trustees, the application must include the 
number of trustees, the manner of selection, the term of office, and 
provisions for filling vacancies as determined by the governing boards 
of participating libraries. 
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Oklahoma 



Creation of Oklahoma's county-based library systems requires 
approval by ordinance or resolution (or alternatively by general election 
upon petition of not less than ten percent of qualified electors to the 
Board of County Commissioners of each county) by the Boards of County 
Commissioners and by the governing bodirts of all cities or towiiS> of 
2,000 or more (or county seat if not citie? of 2,000 populations within 
the proposed district specifying: 1) the type of system to be created, 
2) the district to be served, 3) the organization of the system gv>verPlne 
board, and 4) provisions for system financiag. The resolution or 
ordinance constitutes the system's application for accreditation by thti 
Oklahoma Department of Libraries Board. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin legislation authorizes the establiyhrant of county 
library planning committees appointed by county boarc:r ; r the per- 
formance of planning functions by existing library boarv.J where they 
coordinate or administer all county library services ^ iht ^ committees 
are empowered to prepare plans for county or multi-ccurt.v jiublic library 
systems o The committees* final reports including plans 1\t initial and 
long-range services and copies of written agreements arr participating 
libraries constitute the application submitted to the Divi^sion Jfor 
Library Services for approval. Plans for multi-county systems must in- 
clude a method for allocating system board membership aiTiOug library 
representatives and public members. 

Administration of Library Systems 
at the System V^evel 

The majority of states have provided for boards or councils, 
representative of the systems* membership, to govern system operations 
within the framework of rules and regulations established by statute 
or directive of the state authority designated responsibility £or 
library systems. Eight states hpMe established such bodies by legis- 
lation, while the laws of thref* -Lates (California, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania) are somewhat vague i> chis regard. California*? law, for 
example, requires that the plan of service submitted by a cooperative 
system include designation of -lu; *executiv<i committee** appointed by 
the governing bodies of participating libraries, but does not specify 
the organizational structure or the powers vested in ♦:hat body, Tht*. 
legislation of the State of New York contains references to a syscem 
**board of trustees,** but also fails to defi:ie its composition, organiza- 
tion, or powers. Although Pennsylvania statutes contain no direct reter- 
ence to a system board or similar organization, they do requirf^, as a 
prerequisite to state aid, that the local library board commit the 
library to participation in the District Library Center Cooperative 
Program including attendance at dis*:rict meetings, use of interlibrary 
loan and interlibrary reference services. Of the remaining eight states 
two have established advisory councils, while six have legislated some 
form of governing board, 
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Advisory Counclir 



Legislation dealing with library systems in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire places major responsibility for systems at the state level. 
Both states provide for the administrative determination of k stems as 
discussed previously, and have wide latitude for the adminiscrative 
direction of system operations. Consistent with the relative balance 
of state-local authority for library systems as defined by law, both 
have created advisory councils at the system level. 

Massachusetts, For each of the regional public library systems 
established by the Board of Library Commissioners of Massachusetts, the 
law requires that the board also establish an advisory council consisting 
of the chief librarian or one trustee designated by the board of trustees 
of each city or town in the regional area. Although the law contains no 
specific provisions defining the scope of authority of the advisory 
councils, the statement that the advisory councils shall make sugges- 

tions and recommendations to the board of library commissioners...." con- 
cerning the systems would seem to indicate their role to be advisory 
rather than administrative. 

New Hampshire . The advisory councils established by law in 
New Hampshire consist of one representative of each membor library 
elected by the board of trustees of each library. Representatives may 
be a librarian, member of the board of trustees, or any othi^r person 
designated by the local board, and serve terms of thre- yeais. Defined 
as policy-making bodies, the advisory councils are delegated responsi- 
bility for developing a program of services, providing liaison among 
rember libraries and the state commission, and to mke recomr adations 
to the state commission concerning qualifying standarco for state aid, 
new services, and location of service center libraries. The state 
library commission, however, is charged with the provision of centralized 
library services including centralized purchasing and processing, and 
such other services which in the opinion of the state librai^ commission 
can be performed more economically by the sti:te than by the di tii::t or 
affiliated libraries." Staff, to provide "... prof essiu .al leadership 
for the district...", is employed by the state library commission. 

Governing Boards 

Six states have legislated some type of governing board with the 
responsibility for administration of library systems at the system level. 
In fact, the administrative perogatives of all of these bodies are cir- 
cumscribed to a certain degree by the legislation, particularly with 
respect to the scope and areas of authority delegated the state. Howevar, 
they are generally given broad powers to direct, administer, and govern 
the system operations of the libraries they represent. The formation of 
governing boards, their membership, number, organization, and manner of 
selec<-ion, has been treated legislatively in one of two ways. The first 
is through the definition of relatively detailed guidelines largely 
defining the boards • composition, selection, and organization. Other 
states have enacted legislation requiring conformance with broad stand- 
ards while allowing considerable discretion of participating libraries 
in organizing for system governance. 
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The legislation of Oklahoma and Wisconsin illustrates the first 
approach. 

Oklahoma > Oklahoma law establishes a system board of trustees 
and requires that the board* s membership include at least five members 
comprised of one member from each county (to be appointed by the board 
of county commissioners), one member from each city of 2,000 population 
or great#^r appointed by the governing body of the city, ot one member 
appointed by the governing body of each county seat if there are no 
cities of at least 2,000 inhabitants. If the board's membership selected 
in this manner is less than five members, the additional members are 
selected on a proportional basis agreed to by the county governments in- 
volved. Board menibers serve three-year terms. 

Powers and duties granted the system. board include the following: 

To adopt rules and regulations of the operation 
of a library system.* 

To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire land 
or buildings or portions of buildings for 
library purposes. 

To erect, maintain, and operate public library 
buildings at one or more places. 

To acquire, by purchase or otherwise, books 
and other personal property customarily used 
in the operation of public libraries in- 
cluding necessary motor vehicles. 

To administer the expenditure of any funds 
which may become available for library purposes. 

To establish a schedule of feei. to cover various 
services rendered and also to contract with 
other persons, including legal counsel and 
independent certified public or certified muni- 
cipal accounting service. 

To apply, contract for, receive and take 
advantage of any funds for library or library 
related purposes and services, to execute 
agreements, to employ, fix duties and com- 
pensation of personnel, and to administer 
and direct any programs, plans or projects 
in connection with any of the foregoing. 

The system board is also required to appoint a librarian of the 
libr.:.ry system who shall be the. administrative, executive, and supervisory 
officer of the library system and secretary to the system board. Candi- 
dates for the position must be a graduate of an ALA accredited library 
school. 
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Wisconsin , Like Oklahoma, Wisconsin has legislated county- 
based systems, requiring the establishment of governing boards, the 
composition of which is subject to criteria set out by law according 
to type of system (consolidated or federated) and number of cour.ties 
included. 

Single-county federated (or cooperative) systems arf ^"equired 
by law to have a governing board of seven members appointed by the county 
board. Of the seven members, at least three must be voting members of 
library boards of participating public libraries, at least one but not 
more than two must be members of the county board, and at least one 
member must be a voting member of the library board of the system's 
headquarters library O^isconsin law requires that federated systems 
designate one participating library as a headquarters library). 

The governing boards of federated systems including two or more 
counties are required to have a membership of not less than 15 or more 
than 20 persons to be appointed by joint action of the county boards 
of participating counties. The law stipulates that appointments be 
made in proportion to population, with each county entitled to one 
representative to a maximum of five members (if more than five counties 
are included in the system, county representation is by rotating mem- 
bership) , one member of the library board of the system's headquarters 
library, and the remaining membership composed of members of the library 
boards of paT^ti cipating libraries and public members appointed at large 
as the county boards determine. 

Consolidated (single-county, merged) systems are required to 
establish governing boards subject to the same criteria as single- 
county federated systems with the exception of the requirement for 
des7. -nation and representation o*^ a headquarters library. The govern- 
ing boards of consolidated systems are agencies of the county as are 
governing boards in single-county federated systems. A governing board 
of a multi-county federated system is a joint agency, but constitutes a 
a separate legal entity for the following purposes: custody and control 
of all system funds, to hold title and dispose of property, to construct, 
enlarge, and improve buildings, to make contracts, and W sue and be 
sued. 

Federated public library system boards are granted the powers 
of a public library board under Wisconsin law with respe.:t to system- 
wide functions and services. Responsibility for the administration of 
a public library system is vested in a head librarian appointed by and 
directly responsible to the governing board. In contrast to the legisla- 
tion of Oklahoma and Wisconsin, the laws of Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan 
permit a greater degree of flexibility among system members in structur- 
ing system governing bodies. 

Illino is. Cooperative and consolidated library systems in Illinois 
are required by law to establish boards of directors. Comparatively few 
restrictions are placed on the formation of the boards, however. The boards 
of directors are required to have a membership of from 5 to 15 persons, 
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and are limited to a tenure of six years* The number of directors, 
manner of selection, term of office, and provision for filling vacancies 
are determined by action of the governing boards of participating lib- 
raries at a joint meeting. Board membership is limited to members of 
the governing boards of participating libraries. 

The boards of directors are given the following powers: 

To develop a plan of service for the library 
system. 

To have exclusive control of the expenditure 
of all moneys and funds held in the name of 
the library system. 

To purchase or lease ground and to construct, 
purchase or lease a building or buildings 
for the use of the library system, including 
the power to lease personal or real property 
(subject to limitations on indebtedness). 

To appoint and remove a librarian and necessary 
assistants, to fix their compensation, and to 
retain professional consultants. 

To contract with library boards, school boards, 
or any other library system in the state and to 
contract for participation in interstate 
library compacts for furnishing or receiving 
library service. 

To amend or alter the system plan of service 
subject to approval by the state librarian. 

To accrue and accumulate funds in special 
reserve funds pursuant to the provisions of 
a plan to acquire realty, improved or unim- 
proved, for library system purposes. 

To be a body politic and corporate, to contract 
and hold title to property, to sue and be sued, 
and to take any action authorized by law# 

To contract with other library systems for 
centralized purchasing and processing of 
library materials for public libraries. 

Ohio . Ohio law calls for the establishment of boards of trustees 
to govern the state's area library service organizations • Provisions of 
the law dealing with formation of the boards are quite similar to those 
enacted by Illinois. The boards of trustees are required to have at 
least 7 and no more than 15 members selected from the boards of trustees 
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of participating libraries. The number of trustees, the manner of 
selection, the term of office, and the provision for filling vacancies 
are left to the determination of the governing boards of participating 
libraries, although these must be included in the application for 
establishment of the system, and as such are apparently subject to the 
approval of the state library board. 

The powers of the board of trustees of each area library servic 
organization are enumerated as follows: 

To develop plans of service and operation for the 
area library service organization. 

Receive grants, payments, bequests and gifts and 
have exclusive control of the expenditure of all 
moneys held in the name of the area library service 
organization. 

Expend such funds for library purposes. 

Make bylaws, rules, and regulations for the 
operation and governance of the area library 
service organization. 

Purchase or lease vehicles and other personal 
property for the operation of the organization. 

— Purchase, erect, lease, or lease with an option 
to purchase, appropriate buildings or parts 
of buildings for use"^ of the organization. 

Hold title to and have custody of all property, 
both real and personal, of the organization. 

Appoint and fix the compensation of a director 
and necessary assistants who shall have the same 
employment status as employees of public libraries. 

Elect and fix the compensation of a clerk and 
deputy clerk who shall serve for a term of one 
year. 

Enter into contracts with the board of library 
trustees of any library organized under (specified 
sections of) the Revised Code, the state library 
board, the board of county commissioners of any 
county, the board of education of any school dis- 
trict, the legislative authority of any municipal 
corporation, boards of township trustees, colleges, 
universities, or public or private agencies and 
corporations . 
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Under Ohio law, the clerk elected by the board of trustees 
serves as treasurer, performing required accounting and financial re- 
porting functions r Both the clerk and deputy clerk are required to 
execute surety bonds in an amount determined by the board. 

Michigan * Michigan has also legislated boards as governing 
bodies of library systems. Legal requirements related to the composition 
of the boards are limited to their size (8 members) and that the members 
be "representative of the area" served by the system. 

Federated or cooperative systems are given the option of electing 
a system board or designating the board of one of the participating 
libraries as the system board. The local boards of single-library or 
consolidated systems function as system boards. If a plan of service 
provides for the election of a system board, the state board for libraries 
notifies each local board member of the participating libraries of the 
meeting, and designates a person to call the meeting to order. Board 
members are then elected according to the method proposed in the plan 
of service. 

System boards in Michigan are granted the following powers: 
Be a corporate body and a juristic entity. 

— Establish, maintain and operate cooperative 
services for the public libraries in the area 
sexrved. 

— Appoint a director to administer the system, fix his 
compensation, and delegate such powers to the director 
as it deems to be in the best interest of the system, 
including the power to hire necessary employees. 

-•• Purchase books, periodicals, library materials, 
equipment and supplies for the system. 

Purchase sites, erect buildings, and lease suitable 
quarters, and have supervision and control of 
property of the system. 

Enter into contracts to receive service from or 
give service to libraries in the state including 
public, school, academic, or special, county 
library boards, and political subdivisions of 
the state. 

Have f;xcl.:s:ve control of rhe expenditure of all 
system mone^"^. 

Receive and accept gifts and donations made to the 
system. 
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Make such bylaws and rules necessary for 
governance of the system not inconsistent 
with the act. 

Colorado, The recently enacted Colorado law dealing with regional 
library service systems requires that the organizational structure of each 
system include a governing board. Specific requirements related to the 
boards' composition and establishment are not stated in the law other 
than that the organizational structure of each system must be approved 
by the state board of education. The governing boards are given the 
right to exercise all powers vested in a public library board with the 
exception that the boards are not empowered to hold or acquire title to 
land or buildings. 

Legal Provisions for State 
Funding of Library Systems 

All of the legislation examined contains specific provisions for 
state aid to library systems with the exceptions of Colorado and Oklahoma. 
The Colorado law contains no provisions related to funding of system 
operations, while the Oklahoma law provides only for grant funds avail- 
able to the systems for interim financing of ser-zices until local tax 
levies for system funding are approved. 

. The purpose of this section is briefly to describe standards set 
forth in the legislation as requirements for state aid, the various types 
of aid made available to systems, and the formulae used in the distribution 
of funds. Only those provisions related to the financial support of 
systems in other states corresponding to the Texas model--cooperative or 
federated systems — are examined; however, funding arrangements for state- 
wide resource libraries are also presented ar such designation represents 
an organizational alternative for the Texas System. 

California 

Grant Categories : (1) Establishment grants 

(2) Annual per-capita grants 

Qualification Requirements ! 

a) The system must provide equal access to all participating 
libraries and to all residents of the area served by the 
system (agreements, reimbursement, or individual user 
charges to correct service imbalances are permitted among 
participating libraries). 

b) The system must provide for the annual addition of 4,000 
new book titles if the system population is less than 75 
persons per square mile; 7,000 new book titles if the 
system population is greater than 75 persons per square 
mile. 
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c) Have available in a system with a population of less than 
75 persons per square mile 100,000 volumes of which 40,000 
have been acquired within the preceding ten years; in a 
system with a population of greater than 75 persons per 
square mile, 200,000 volumes, 60,000 to have been acquired 
within the preceding ten years* 

d) Have available at least 7,500 reference book titles in the 
system's non-circulating collection. 

e) Have acquired, in systems with a population of less than 

75 persons per square mile, subscriptions to AOO periodicals, 
one-half of such periodicals being on microfilm or in back 
files for the past ten years; subscriptions to 700 periodi- 
cals with three-fourths on file for the past ten years in 
systems with a population greater than 75 persons per square 
mile. 

f) Have expended local funds, excluding capital expenditures, 
in the year preceding the application, and budgeted local 
funds for the period of the grant equal to a minimum of: 
(1) the equivalent of a tax rate of $.15 on each $100 

of the total assessed valuation of the area served by each 
library in the library system, or (2) $2.50 annually per 
capita in the area served by each library in the system, 
whichever is less, 

g) Not expend less funds per capita from local sources for 
operating expenditures than it did during the preceding year. 

Additionally, systems are required to execute contracts for grants 
with the state librarian. Provisions of the contract include the follow- 
ing specifications; the agency or agencies to which payment is to be 
made, and the purposes for which grants are to be expended; that payment 
is conditioned upon receipt by the board of any progress report by the 
system, if it is one which has been requested for submission by the date 
of payment by the state librarian; and that the grant can be expended 
only in augmentation, and not in lieu of, local appropriations. 

Allocation Formulae ; 

a) Establishment grants: establishment grants in the annual 
maximum amount of $10,000 (for a two-year period) are made 
for the system: 

(1) for the library of each public agency which 
joins vitli one or more public agencies in 
forming a library system. • 

,{2) for the library of each public agency which joins 
an established system. 
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(3) for each library which is established in a 
previously unserved area whi<"h qualifies 
as part of a system for the purpose of 
receiving state aid. 



b) Annual per-capita grants. California law provides a 

relatively complex formula for the determination of annual 
per-capita grants based on a number of factors including 
equalized assessed valuation of the system areas, assessed 
valuation per capita, and population per square mile, 
arriving at basic and supplementary weighted population 
values which are the primary allocation factor. 



Illinois 



* Grant Categories ; (l) Annual equalization grants 

(2) Establishment grants 

(3) Annual per capita and area grants 

(4) Annual grants to Research and Reference 
Centers 

Qualification Requirements : 

Upon application to the state librarian* Specific prior require- 
ments for receipt of grant funds are not specified in the law. 

Allocation Formulae: 



a) Equalization grants: made to all public libraries for which 
the corporate authorities levy a cax for library purposes 

at a rate not less than •067o of the assessed equalized value 
of all taxable property. If the amount of revenue obtained 
is less than $1.50 per capita, the state librarian is author- 
ized to make in equalization grant equivalent to the difference 
between actucil revenue and $1.50 per capita. Continuation of 
the grant requires the library to become a member of n 
library system within two years and to maintain its tax levy 
at or above the level at the time the original application 
is approved. 

b) Establishment grants: upon approval of a library system by 
the state librarian one establishment grant may be made in 
the amount of $25,000 to a system serving one county in whole 
or part. For each additional county served in whole or part, 
as it joins a system, an additional grant of $15,000 is 
authorized. 

c) Annual per capita and area grants: to each system approved 
by the state librarian on the following basis; 

(1) the sum of 50 cents per capita "of the popu- 
lation of the area served,, plus 
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(2) the sum of $18 per square mile or fraction 
thereof of the area served. 

d) Annual grants to Research and Reference Centers: the committee 
composed of the head librarians of these institutions makes 
recommendations to the state librarian for the allocation of 
funds appropriated by the Illinois General Assembly for this 
specific purpose. 

Massachusetts 

Grant Categories ; 

Two types of grants are established by law: grants to individual 
libraries and grants to regional public library systems. 

Qualification Requirements: 

To be eligible for state aid, a regional public library system 
must provide service under a plan approved by the board of library com- 
missioners. Apparently such approval would be predicated in part on 
the requirements for state aid of individual libraries, although not so 
specified in the law* These requirements are as follows: 

(1) be open to all residents of the commonwealth. 

(2) make no charge for normal library services. 

(3) be kept open a minimum number of hours per week. 

(4) employ a trained library worker. 

(5) expend a reasonable portion of the library's 
total budget for books and periodicals. 

(6) lend books to other libraries in the common" 
wealth and extend privileges to the holders 
of cards issued by other public libraries in 
the commonwealth on a reciprocal basis. 

Allocation Formulae : 

In addition to state aid to systems authorized by law, libraries 
designated by the board of library commissioners as regional reference and 
research centers are eligible for cost reimbursement for reference and 
research books, periodicals and other library materials, an ^ personnel 
employed in such reference and research service. System f -ling is accord- 
ing to the following schedule of amounts per capita of serv«.d population 
per square mile of area served: 
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Over 1,000 population 
750-999 population 
500-749 population 
Under 500 population 



40 cents per capita 
40 cents per capita 
50 cents per capita 
50 cents per capita 



The law also provides that the Boston Public Library, as the library 

of last recourse for reference and research services, shall receive $ .025 

per annum for each resident in the commonweal th, 

Michigan 



Grant Categories : 

Two types of grants are provided by law: aid to library systems 
based upon population density; and aid to individual libraries. 

Qualification Requirements : 

a) The system must conform to certification requirements 

for personnel established by the state board for libraries. 



b) Individual system members must receive local support 
equal to not less than 3/10 mill on the state equalized 
valuation of its governmental unit or units (failure 

to do so results in revocation of membership), 

c) The system must require annual system contributions by 
member libraries,' in an amount not less than the 
amount per capita received in system aid from the 
state, but not less than 10 cents per capita if 
system aid is in excess of 10 cents per capita. (The 
system board, if authorized by a majority of the local 
boards, may require that member libraries reach a 
higher level of local support then that stated in 

"b" above,) 

d) Operate under an approved plan of service including certi- 
fication that the library services of the system, and its 
member libraries, are available at reasonable times on an 
equal basis within the area sexrved to both public and non- 
public school libraries and to to all school children in 
attendance at public and nonpublic schools. 

Allocation Formulae: 

a) Grants to individual libraries: any public library is 
eligible for an annual grant of 5 cents per capita if in 
the preceding year the library received local support 
amounting to 3/10 mill and met minimum standards. 



b) Library system grants: to each system in an amount per 
capita of its served population, based on the average 
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density of population per square mile of the area 
served, according to the following schedule: 



New Hampshire 



Population Per Grants 

Square Mile Per Capita 

Over 35 30 cents 

26-35 40 cents 

16-25 5<f cents 

Under 16 60 cents 



Grant Categories ; (1) State aid to affiliated libraries 

(2) State aid to service center libraries 

Qualification Requirements : 

The law provides for the establishment of minimum qualifications 
for state aid by the state iibrary commission. Certain requirements 
for service center libraries are specified, and are included in the 
discussion below. 

Allocation Formulae ; 

a) State aid to affiliated libraries: $100 annual grant for 
the purpose of improving the library's reference collection; 
plus additional annual aid in the form of dollar-f or-dollar 
matching grants to be used for the purchase of books and 
related materials. 

b) State aid to service center libraries: allocated on a 
population served basis (not specified). Grants are 
limited to a maximum annual amount of $500. The library 
must agree to match the grant dollar-f or-dollar for 
book expenditures and will be expected to participate in 
the development program, to issue and honor borrowers' 
cards valid statewide, to maintain its book budget at or 
above the level existing when it joined the plan, and 

to demonstrate its ability to provide adequate library 
service. 

New York 

Grant Categories : 

The legislation provides for two Isasic types of system grants: 
grants designed to strengthen the systems' central libraries, and annual 
grants allocated on the basis of multiple criteria. 
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Oualtf tcatlon Requirements ; 



To be eligible for state aid, the system must be operating under 
an approved plan of service* No other specific requirements for state aid 
are stated in the law, although there are provisions for the reduction of 
the amount of state aid if local support of a system, participating 
libraries, or central library falls below specified levels. 

Allocation Formulae ; 

a) Aid to central libraries: a library system operating 
under a plan of service approved subsequent to May 1, 1958, 
with less than 100,000 volumes in its central library may 
submit a plan for the acquisition of sufficient books to 
result in the central library of such system having a 
book stock of 100,000 volumes at the end of a ten-year 
period following the date of approval. Such system shall 
be entitled to receive annually for its central library 
four times the number of volumes the library system has 
acquired from its own funds exclusive of state aid. At 
the end of the ten-year period, or the acquisition of a 
book stock of 100,000 volumes, whichever occurs first, 

the system shall be entitled to receive annually four- 
times the number of volumes the library has acquired from 
its own funds exclusive of state aid, not to exceed an 
entitlement of 3,000 voltunes annually. Upon approval 
of a plan for the further development of its central lib- 
rary, the system shall be entitled to receive the sum of 
five cents per capita of population of the area served 
by the system or $15,000, whichever is greater. 

V 

b) Annual grants: calculated on the following basis: 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 



(4) 
(5) 



$10,000 if the system serves less than one 
county. 

$13,000 if the system serves one entire county. 

$20,000 (changed in 1973 to $23,000), if the 
system serves more than one county, for each 
entire county served and an additional $10,000 
for any portion of a county served. Where more 
than one system serves a county, each system 
receives a pro rata share of an additional 
$10,000 based on population served^ 

40 cents per capita of population of the 
area served. 

an amount equal to the amount by which expen- 
ditures by the library system for books, 
periodicals and binding during the preceding 
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calendar year exceeds 40 cents per capita of 
population of the area served not to exceed an 
entitlement of 30 cents per capita of popula- 
tion served. 

(6) the sum of 8 dollars per square mile of area 
served by the library system for one county 
or less, such amount to be increased by 4 
dollars for each additional entire county 
served, not to exceed 24 dollars per square 
mile served. Provision for pro-rated amounts 
is made where two or more systems serve the 
same county. 



Ohio 



Grant Cateeories : (1) Planning grants 

(2) Establishment grants 

(3) Essential services operations grants 

(4) Reference services and interlibrary 
loan grants 

(5) Special program grants 

Qualification Requirements ; 

The law states that all grants shall be made under rules and 
regulations adopted by the state library board and under the terms of 
written agreements between the state library board and the recipient. 

Allocation Formulae ; 

Not specified. 



Pennsylvania 



Grant Categories : 

The law provides for state aid to local libraries (making parti- 
cipation in the District Library Center Cooperative Program a requirement 
for eligibility), aid to district library centers, aid to regional library 
resource centers, and equalization aid. 



Qualification Requirements ; 

a) The library must be committed to participation in the 
District Library Center Cooperative Program by its 
local library board. 

b) Submit to and receive approval from the state librarian 
of a plan for the use of the funds. 
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c) The library must meet applicable standards (not specified 
in the law) within five years from date of approval. 



d) The library must receive local support equal to one- 
quarter mill times the market value of taxable property, 
as determined by the State Tax Equalization Board, in 
its direct service area or one dollar per capita for each 
person residing in its service area, whichever is less. 

Allocation Formulae ; 

a) State aid to local libraries: allocated annually based 
on the following formulae: 

(1) for local libraries receiving local support 
equal to a minimum of one-half mill or two 
dollars per capita, whichever is less, shall 
receive up to 50 cents for each one dollar 
expended by the local library in excess of 
one-half mill or two dollars per capita, 
whichever is less, such aid not to exceed 

25 cents per capita. 

(2) for local libraries qualifying for aid by 
receiving local support at a minimum level 
of one-quarter mill or one dollar per 
capita, in each of the succeeding five 
years, such libraries qualify for maxi- 
mum state aid only when local financial 
support increases by the following scale 
of percentages of the difference between 
the level of local support with which a 
library qualified for state aid and local 
support equal to one-half mill, or two 
dollars per capita, whichever is less: 

- 1st succeeding year - 20 percent 

2nd succeeding year - 40 percent 

3rd succeeding year - 60 percent 

4th succeeding year - 80 percent 

5th succeeding year -100 percent 

After the fifth succeeding year, a local library is not eligible 

for further state aid unless -loca! support is at a level equal~to-one-^= 

half mill, or two dollars per capita, whichever is less. Failure to con- 
form to the schedule above results in a reduction of aid entitlements 
according to a formula. 

(3) for county libraries, the amount of state aid 
is determined by a percentage schedule (by 
classification of county) applied to county 
library appropriations up to a maximum state 
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aid entitlement of $8,000 annually. County 
libraries may also apply for additional state 
aid under the preceding sections. 

(4) for county libraries merged or operating in 

conjunction with another local library, a 'more 
complicated formula applies. 

b) State aid to district library centers: libraries designated 
by the state librarian as a district library center are . 
entitled to an additional amount of state aid not to exceed 
25 cents for each person residing in the district. Any 
state college library, the Pennsylvania State University 
Library, and any privately supported college or university 
library so designated shall receive state aid in an amount 
not to exceed 12.5 cents for each person residing in the 
district. 

c) State aid to regional library resource centers: a library 
so designated by the state librarian shall be eligible to 
receive an additional amount of state aid not to exceed 
$100,000 annually. 

d) Equalization aid: a library qualifying for state aid 
with local support equal to less than $1.25 per capita 
is eligible for state aid in an amount equal to the . 
difference between the per capita value of one-half 
mill times the market value of taxable property ia the 
area served and $1.25 per capita, 

Wisconsin 

Grant Categories ; No categorical grants. 
Qualification Requirements : 

The municipalities within the system are required to have provided 
financial or other equivalent support for public library service during • 
the preceding year in an amount which, when added to the state aid for 
which the system will be eligible, is adequate for the support and main- 
tenance of public library service in accordance with standards set by 
the Division for Library Services (not specified); such support to be 
at a level not lower than the average of the previous three years. 

Allocation Formulae : 

The amount of state aid to each system is the total of the following: 

a) 50 cents for each person residing in. the area, 

b) for each square mile of territory within a system, 
$6 in a single-county system, 

$9 in a two-county system, 

$12 in a three-county system, 

$15 in a four-county system, and 

$18 in a system containing five or more counties. 
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c) an amount equal to 7 percent of the total operating 
expenditures for public library services in terrSL" 
within tl system jErom local and county sources i 
the preceding year 

Provisions for Withdrawal 
of Librlaries from Systems 

Advance notification of the intention to withdraw from a system 
is required by the majority o£ systems , but specific statutory provisions 
for withdrawal are found in the legislation of only four, of the states 
examined. Such procedures may also be stipulated in state rules and 
regulations or in the bylaws of individual systems through action of the 
system's governing body. Sufkicient advance notification of withdrawal 
facilitates system planning and administration at both the state and 
system level. 

California, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania laws contain no withdriiwal provisions. In Oklahoma, the organiza- 
tion of library systems base.'d on political subdivisions (counties) does 
not allow withdrawal by a silngle library, but the state's legislation 
provides for the terminatiorl (in effect, withdrawal) of one county's 
participation from a multi-jiounty system through a majority vote of the 
qualified voters residing in the county. Colorado law states only that 
before withdrawing from a system a library is required to fulfill all 
outstanding obligations foif that fiscal year. 

Withdrawal of a lii>rary from system participation in Illinois 
requires the submission of an application to the system board and state 
librarian on or before April 1, to become effective on or before June 30 
of the following year. Michigan requires that a notice be filed with 
the system board and the /state board for libraries at least six months 
prior to the beginning or the system's fiscal year. Ohio lav permits 
a participating library to withdraw on July 1 of any year, providing 
that notice of intent to^ withdraw is given at least" 18 months prior to 
that date. Like Michigan, Wisconsin also requires six months' advance 
notification, but prohibits withdrawal from system participation during 
the three-year period fallowing the date of affiliation with a public 
library system. / 

j Conclusions 

The preceding Janalysis of legislation on which the library systems 
of eleven states are nased, indicates a wide range of approaches to imple- 
mentation of the syst'ims concept. The legislation itself is noteworthy 
in that some states tfkve enacted a detailed body of law related to library 
systems, while other// have established systems by legislation, providing 
for the formulation 'if specific rules and regulations pertaining to system 
administration and g(pvernance by designated authorities. 



ATEncSfgrr-tSere is a wide variation in philosophy and substance 
apparent in the legislation examined, several features of the legislation 
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deserve reemphasis for consideration by the State Library and library 
community of Texas: 

System boards are the most common form of 
governance at the system level. 

Ultimate responsibility for system operations 
is vested in a state authority with the power 
to approve or disapprove plans of service. 

All of the states examined that provide for 
the establishment of system boards allow a 
degree of local flexibility in determining 
the organization of the boards. 

Powers and duties of system boards vary by 
state, but generally are the sapae as those 
granted public library boards alttiough re- 
stricted to system affairs. 

System administration is generally delegated 
to a professional staff appointed by system 
boards. 

A number of states have designated major 
libraries as statewide resource centers. 
The role and conditions of participation 
of libraries so designated are generally 
determined in conjunction with the 
iibrariesf^ administrators, and separate 
\ funds are appropriated for reimbursement of 
\services performed. 

Funding formulae typically include factors 
designed to take into account area and 
population density. . 

— Provisions under which a library may with- 
draw from system participation require 
advance notification. 




Sources: Legislation bf the following states was taken from: American 
Library Laws . 4th edition, Alex J. D. Ladenson, editor, Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1973; numbers refer to pages: California 294-300; 
Tllinois 552-558; Massachusetts 921-923; Michigan 950-957; New Hampshire 
1227-1231; New York 1321-1328; Ohio 1440-1441; Oklahoma 1453-1459; 
Pennsylvania 1542-1552; Wisconsin 1874-1880. Colorado legislation was 
taken from: Colorado State Library Newsletter . Denver, Colorado State 
Library, August, 1975, p. 2. 



IV. CONTRACTING PATTERNS AND USES IN LIBRARY SYSTEKS 



Cooperation among Independent governmental agencies has become 
more and more attractive as a way to accomplish objectives with economy 
and effectiveness. Intergovernmental^ contracting is a means for 
facilitating the organization and operation of cooperative endeavor. 
Simple and direct, such contracting procedure preserves the status of 
local governments while enlarging their capacity for performance. 
The method, already widely used, is increasingly employed in most 
states, including Texas, partly through enlarged statutory authority 
and partly through administrative encouragement. The following dis- 
cussion relates to the potential of contracting procedures for organiz- 
ing and. operating cooperative library systems In Texas. 

Interlocal Contracting in T^as 

A statewide survey of Interlocal contracting in Texas In 1972 
revealed that 53 percent of 390 cities and 68 percent of 133 counties 
answering a questionnaire were contracting with one another to perform a 
service or function.^ Approximately half of these were formal written 
contracts. About two-thirds provided for* a service by one local govern- 
ment to another at a stated price. The other third were joint-enterprise 
agreements under which the governments shared in the benefits. 
Among the cities and counties participating in the survey, a total of 
1,020 Interlocal contracts were identified. 

Types of services and functions contracted . The variety of 
purposes of interlocal contracts in Texas in 1972 was quite varied, 
and included building plans examination, computer programing, crime 
laboratory examination, water supply, fire services, sewage treatment, 
tax assessment and collection, police services, solid waste disposal, 
library services, health, hospital, welfare, parks, recreation, housing, 
transportation, public works, and purchasing. Library services ranked 
seventh In number of such contractu reported, with 42 cities and 23 
counties contracting therefor. These included library mefg^s and joint 
library facilities and services.^ rw, \ 

The use of interlocal contracting appears to be increasing sub- 
stantially. The councils of ;;ovemment, of which there are 24 In Texas, 



^avid W. Tees and Jay G. Stanford. Handbook for Interlocal 
Contracting In Texas . Institute of Urban Studies, University of Texas 
at Arlington, November 1972. 
2, 



Ibid, p. 1. 
^Ibld, pp. T, 2, 3. 
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are known to utilize this method widely in accomplishing their primary 
objective of local cooperation in planning and delivery of services. The 
State Department of Commiinity Affairs also encourages cooperation among 
local governments, as does the State Division of Planning Coordination. 

State-Local Contracting in Texas 

The contracting method also is quite common between state agencies 
and local governments. Virtually every division of state government 
dealing cooperatively with local governments utilizes the method. The 
State Library was no exception as it began to implement the Library 
Services Act of 1969. Contracts are the basis on which this shared pro- 
gram has been conducted by the State Library and Major Resource Centers. 
Numerous special-purpose library projects also have been carried out 
under state-local contracts. 

Intergovernmental Contracting in Other States for Library Services 

Organization by interlocal contracts has been the most important 
means for establishing and operating the larger cooperative library 
systems in the nation. In 1967 almost 40 percent of the systems, based 
on a survey of that date, were formed on that basis. These tended to 
be larger systems, most of the other systems being smaller and of the 
type where one or more libraries had given up their independent status. 
Of the systems comprised of independent libraries, over 90 percent had 
a central board with jurisdiction over system services. The remainder 
cooperated without a system governing board. ^ 

One system, the Pioneer Library System in the State of New York, 
has been selected as an example of the extent to which the power and 
flexibility of interlocal contracting has been utilised for system 
formation and operation. A visit was made as a part of this study to 
the Pioneer Library System, located in the area of Rochester, and informa- 
tion also was obtained from -published sources. That system co^aprises 
the libraries of five counties, one of which is Monroe County> 1-n which 
Rochester is located, and four rural couities. There is nv. 7<v-^«»^ 
director, nor a governing board. Even th\: name. Pioneer Lib;a-.y System, 
was created for convenience rather than legal necessity. Three county 
system directors, that of Monroe (also director of the Rochester Public 
Library) and one for each two of the rural libraries, meet as directors 
of five county systems to agree on the program of the Pioneer System. 
The arrangement was operated in such a manner that until risk of a re- 
duced state allocation occurred recently, the Pioneer System as such did 
not even receive aid directly from the State of New York. Previously 
the checks had been sent to each of the subsystems, from which the funds 



Nelson Associates. Public Library Systems in the United States . 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1969, pp. 30'-31* 



flowed Into the service arrangemeats provided in the interlocal contracts 
of the Pioneer System. The director of the Rochester Public Library is 
credited with developing these arrangements upon which extensive system 
services have been developed. A veritable r*etwork of contracts, involv- 
iPJui co-.-^plex budgeting arrangements, intricate financial flows, and inter- 
-orvfd ,>rogram operations have evolved to the satisfactior* of those 
concerned. Clearly, the particular arrangement would not work every- 
where, perhaps nowhere except in the Pioneer Library System. The 
significant aspect is the tremendous versatility of interlocal contract- 
ing in its application under widely varying circumstances. 

In addition to the ubiquitous interlocal contracting authority in 
the various states, legislation also frequently underwrites the power of 
systems themselves to enter Into intergovernmental contracts. In Michigan, 
library systems may contract with school, academic, public, and special 
libraries. In California special mention is made of agreements between 
libraries for reimbursement of inba3ances in system services. In Illinois 
system boards may contract with public, school or any other library sys- 
tem or enter into Interstate library compacts. In Ohio the system boards 
may contract with state, school, academic, or any public or private 
library. In fact, the contracting authority generally of libraries, 
library systems, and state libraries agencies is broad and powerful in 
many, if not most, states, and the newer legislation may be seen often 
to insure or reinforce this means of doing business* 

Texas Statutes for Interlocal Contracting 

The law of the State of Texas is full of examples of authoriza- 
tion for interlocal contracting. In the library area there are some 
especially well-known authorizations. These include Articles 1690 
through 1695, V.A.C.S., ^h±ch (1) provides that a city or town may be- 
come part of a county library system, (2) permit a county and city to 
contract to provide free county library services to the city's residents, 

(3) authorizes a county to provide library services to another county, 

(4) enables a county to contract for library services from a city, and 

(5) empowers two or mere counties jointly to operate a library system. 
Actually, the number of contracts between libraries in Texas, regard- 
less of whether academic, school, public or special, formal and informal, 
either on a continuing basis or as solitary examples, have undoubtedly 
run into thousands over the years. Obviously, most would have been 
informal and related to a specific, one-time library service. 

The Interlocal Cooperation Act 

In 1971 the Texas Legislature adopted the Interlocal Cooperation 
Act, which gives broad authority to the local governments of Texas — cities, 
counties, school districts, and other local governmental units — to 
cooperate for their mutual benefit. It was the first general enabling 
legislation for local governments and supplements broadly the scores of 
separate statutes addressed to specific purposes. A copy of the Act is 
included herein as Appendix C. 
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The Interlocal Cooperation Act Is eminently suitable to libraries 
for arranging cooperative endeavors • In fact, "library services" are 
mentioned in Sec, 3(2) as an illustration of one of the intended public 
services to be facilitated by the Act. 

Sec. 4(d) provides that under such a contract an Administrative 
agency (e.g. a library system headquarters) may be created, or an 
existing political subdivision (e.g. city or county with a library) 
designated to supervise performance under the contract, employ personnel, 
and engage in other necessary administrative action. 

The contracting local governments are authorized under Sec. 4(e) 
to contract with the State (e.g. the State Library). This, of course, is 
the primary procedure now employed in Texas under the Library Systems 
Act of 1969. 

In short, the simplicity of organizing and carrying out cooperative 
programs through contract is outstanding. To create a library system, 
the process can be initiated by concluding a contract between two or 
more local governments in which is provided a means for others to become 
a party. Other libraries through action of their governing authorities, 
may then join. This is simpler than attempting to get dozens of sig- 
natures on the first document.^ The character of the library system, 
its objectives, and necessary organizational relationships may be in- 
corporated in the contract. A means of contract amendment may be in- 
cluded, and the Act provides that the contract may be made renewable 
annually if desired. 

Conclusion: Interlocal and intergovernmental contracting is a 
primary means for establishing and operating cooperativ e library systems 
among independent libraries in the United States* The governing 
authorities of libraries in Texas have vid# authority for s uch contract- 
ing in order to create and operate cooperative systems » loca lly anJ in 
cooperation vith the State. The method is slmple« effe ctive^ viable. 
leaving the essential structure and authority of the vari ous governing 
authorities undisturbed, while enhancing their capacity to respond to 
the library needs of their patrons^ 



This procedure was discussed vith Attorney Stanley E. Wilkes, 
former city attorney of Arlington, Texas, and coauthor with David W. 
Tees of Practicioner *s Guide to Interlocal Cooperation . Institute of 
Urban Studies, University of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, July 1975. 
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V. COMPARATIVE INTERGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS IN TEXAS 



As an alternative to Interlocal contracting as a means to estab- 
lish and operate cooperative endeavors, a basic "charter" may be provided 
by state legislation. When this Is done, the law usually specifies the 
objectives of cooperation, organizations that can participate, methods 
of creating and organizing the cooperative effort, powers and duties, 
funding, addition of and withdrawal of participants, and dissolution of 
the endlBavor* 

Enabling legislation of this type may be quite detailed, leaving 
little for participants to do except to comply with the procedure set 
forth and observe any limitations established In the law. In this case 
the discretion of cooperating agencies Is quite limited, and adaptation 
to changing conditions often requires amendment of the legislation, 
which is precisely the process being contemplated by this study. 

On the other hand, the enabling legislation may be broad, leaving 
many elements open to decision by the cooperating parties. In other 
words, interorganizational contracts frequently supplement enabling 
legislation. 

The ultimate example is general enabling legislation authorizing 
the agencies to do cooperatively anything within their general powers by 
means of interlocal contract. This procedure was discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Therefore, in contemplating the need for state enabling legl8lati< 
virtually the full spectrum of potential discretionary authority may be 
considered for inclusion or exclusion. In these circumstances the usual 
preference is to incorporate in the law the minimum detail believed 
necessary to provide for the interests of any of the parties which cannot 
be left or is considered inappropriate to leave to mutual agreement. In 
the chapter on statutory provisions for library systems we have seen a 
variety of detail in the enabling law for library systems. Some states 
adopted detailed legislation. But the majority of states have been 
much less specific, often leaving wide discretion to the governing 
authorities of libraries to organize as they wish. On the other hand, in 
many cases, behind the law, whether general or detailed, may lie a body 
of administrative rules that may be restrictive as well as faciUtative. 
In conclusion, it is incumbent on each state to choose from the endless 
variety of potential legal and admini itive procedures for system 
establishment and governance . 

There are two cooperative endeavors in Texas in addition to the 
State Library System which merit examination for comparative purposes. 
Those are the Regional Planning Commissions and the Education Service 
Centers. 
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Organization and Governance of Regional 
Planning Commissions 

Regional planning commissions (more commonly termed regional 
councils or councils of government in Texas) are voluntary associations 
of local governments designed to promote intergovernmental cooperation 
and to strengthen the capabilities of local governments to respond in a 
cooperative manner to problems or programs which transcend Jurisdictional 
boundaries. As voluntary, intergovernmental organizations, certain 
parallels exist between the organization and governance of regional 
councils and library systems, aspects of which may have applicability 
to alternative models for the Texas State Library System. 

Enabling Legislation 

Regional councils are established under the provisions of Article 
1011m, V.A.C.S., which is presented in Appendix D of this report. 
Twenty-four state planning regions, designated by the Governor under the 
provisions of said article, have been delineated and form the geographical 
boundaries of the regional councils. Map A shows the state planning 
regions and regional councils established under the provisions of the 
law. 

The law is relatively brief, granting considerable discretion 
to the participants to organize and manage cooperative endeavors subject 
to the guidelines and regulations set forth. There are nine sections 
in the law, which are discussed briefly below. 

Section 1; Definitions . This section defines major terminology 
used in the law including: city, governmental unit, commission, region, 
comprehensive development planning process, and general purpose govern- 
mental unit. The last, general purpose governmental units, are defined 
as counties or incorporated municipalities for the purpose of governance 
under Section 5 of the law. 

Section 2; Objectives . Purposes of the law are to encourage 
and permit local units of government to join and cooperate with one 
another to improve the health, safety and general welfare of their 
citizens, and to plan for their future development in such areas as 
transportation, health, safety, recreation, agriculture, business and 
industry, culture and historical preservation. 

Section 3? Creation . This section authorizes creation of a 
regional planning commission by two or more general purpose govern- 
mental units through ordinance, resolution, rule, order, or other means 
to carry out the purposes of the law. The boundaries of the region 
must be consistent with state planning regions or subregions delineated 
by the governor, and are subject to review and modification at the end 
of each biennium. 

Section 4; Powerfl . Regional planning commissions are designated 
as political subdivisions of the state with the power to make studies 
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and plan the unified, long-range development of the area; assist local 
governments In effecting the plans; and contract with member governments 
to perform services. The commissions are also empowered to .acquire and 
hold real or personal property; employ staff; provide retirement benefits 
for employees; use state employees on loan; review and comment on grant 
applications of governmental units within the region for state or local 
funds under guidelines of the governor; and receive technical Information 
and assistance from the state* 
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Section 5: Operations , This section states that the cooperating 
governmental units may determine through joint agreement the number 
and qualifications of the governing body of the commission. The law 
requires that the governing body of each commission consist of at least 
66 2/3 percent elected otfflclals of general purpos e governmental units. 
The joint agreement may also provide for the manner of cooperation; 
methods of operation; methods for employing staff; the apportionment of 
costs and expenses; the purchase of property and materials; and the addi- 
tion of other governmental units to the cooperative arrangement. 

Section 6: Funds . Commissions are prohibited from levying 
taxes. They are permitted, however, to apply or contract for, receive 
and expend any funds or grants from any participating governmental unit, 
the State of Texas, the federal government, jt any other source. State 
financial assistance is also made available subject to the following 
qualification requirements: 

a) Funds must be available annually from other 
than state or federal sources equal to or 
greater than one-half of the amount of state 
financial assistance for which a commission 
applies. 

b) A commission must comply with the regulations 
of the agency responsible for administering 
the law (the Division of Planning Coordination, 
a division of the Governor's Office), and: 

c) Offer mombershlp to all general purpose 
goveiments Included in the state planning 
region or subreglon. 

d) Be composed of two or more general purpose 
governments having a combined population equal 
to not less than 60 percent of the total 
population of the state planning region or 
subreglon. 

e) Encompass a geographical area that is 
economically and geographically inter- 
related and which forms a logical planning 
area or region including at least one full 
coun€y. 

f) Be engaged in a comprehensive development 
planning process. 

Eligible commissions receive a maximum annual amount of state aid based 
on a formula of: $10,000 to each commission, plus $1,000 for each dues- 
paying county, plus ten cents per capita for all population served of 
dues-paying member counties and Incorporated municipalities. The 
minimum amount of state aid for which a commission may apply is $15,000. 
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Section 7; Interstate Connalsslons . With the advance approval 
of the governor, a commission contiguous to an area lying in another 
state may join in an interstate regional planning commission. 

Section 8; International Areas . This section authorizes the 
expenditure of funds for studies involving contiguous areas in Mexico 
and Texas, in conjunction with Mexican authorities and with the advance 
approval of the governor. 

Section 9: Dissolution . Unless agreed to the contrary, any 
participating governmental unit may withdraw by a majority vote of its 
membership qualified in serving. 

Organization and Governance 

Section 5 of Article 1011m, V.A.C.S., grants comparatively broad 
powers to cooperating local governments to organize for the governance 
and operation of regional councils subject only to the provision that the 
governing body of the council consist of at least 66 2/3 percent elected 
officials of general purpose governmental unilf*. The structure for both 
organization and governance is typically set forth in articles of 
agreement or bylaws jointly adopted by the councils' member governments. 
This procedure has resulted in a variety of organizational structures 
and operating procedures tailored to the felt needs of council partici- 
pants. 

Generally, the organizational structure of a regional council 
consists of a general assembly, representative of all member governments, 
a board of directors or executive committee (which is the governing body), 
and a professional staff, although the terminology of each body may vary 
by council. 

The general assembly . The general assembly is comparable In some 
respects to the "electoral college of representatives" discussed in the 
Phase I report of this study. Like the body established by the Library 
Systems Act, the general assembly of a regional council is representative 
of the council's membership. The representation provided each member 
government on the general assembly, however, varies by council. Some 
councils, like the Permian Basin Regional Planning Commission, for 
example, provide that each member governmental unit have one representative 
on the general assembly. Others, like the Concho Valley Council of 
Governments, provide for representation by type of jurisdiction (counties, 
cities, independent school districts, and other special districts)^ 
and additional representation determined on a population basis. Several 
councils also provide for ex officio member.<:)hip on the general assembly, 
although such members (generally city managers or other individuals who 
should be involved in the affairs of the council) are not eligible to vote. 

The general assembly normally meets annually or semiannu'illy for 
the purpose of executing its* responsibilities, although at least one 
council has required that the assembly meet three times a year. Provision 
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is also usually made for the calling of special meetings of the assembly. 
Responsibilities of the general assembly, as the policy-making body, 
typically include the establishment of general policies and the review 
of policy decisions made by the executive committee or board of directors; 
the election of members to the executive committee or board of directors; 
to adopt an annual budget for the council; and such other functions as 
stated in the articles of agreement or bylaws. 

The executive committee ■ The executive committee or board of 
directors of a regional council acts as the governing body between 
meetings of the entire membership. Members of the executive committee 
are elected by the voting members of the general assembly. Membership 
on the executive committee must include at least 66 2/3 percent elected 
officials of general purpose governmental units. In fact, most if not 
all regional councils exceed this membership requirement with the 
executive committee of several composed solely of elected officials of 
these governmental units. 

The size of the executive committees, their representation and 
membership requirements, and specific electoral procedures to be followed 
in the selection of members varies acco'^ding to the bylaws adopted by 
each council. An example of the bylaws of one of the regional councils, 
the Capital Area Planning Council, is attached as Appendix E. 

Powers and duties of the executive committees also vary but 
generally include preparation and submission of an annual budget to the 
general assembly; to control the expenditure of funds and execute 
service contracts; to purchase, lease, hold, and sell real and personal 
property; to employ an executive director to serve at the pleasure of 
the committee; and to perform such other duties as may be delegated the 
committee by the general assembly. The executive director serves as 
tb chief administrative officer and employs necessary staff subject to 
tne approval of the executive committee. 

Other committees . All regional councils have established committee 
structures as required by or to facilitate planning and coordinative 
functions. Like other aspects of organization and governance of the 
councils, the committee structures vary, largely due to programmatic 
concerns. Each council has. established policy advisory committees 
composed of local elected officials and citizen representatives to 
review specific planning undertakings and related activities. Technical 
advisory committees are also common. These committees, composed of 
professional personnel with expertise in a specific field, provide 
technical advice to the policy advisory committees. Committees are 
appointed by the executive committee. The number of committees established 
by the councils range from a relatively small number in the less populous 
regional areas to over 50 in highly populated areas. 

Organization and Governance 
of Education Service Centers 

Another intergovernmental organization created by Texas law is the 
regional education service center, an educational institution designed to 
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facilitate cooperative educational planning, provide media services, and 
to encourage the development of supplementary education services and 
centers authorized by Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Significant parallels exist In reldtlon to the organization and 
governance of these regional centers, the regional councils discussed 
previously, and library systems* 

As authorized by the enabling legislation, the State Board of 
Education has delineated 20 education service center regions In Texas. 
The current boundaries of these regions are shown by Map B, and are 
subject to realignment annually. Unlike the majority of regional opera- 
tions In Texas, the boundaries of the education service center regions 
do not necessarily conform to state planning areas, but are established 
Instead on the basis of school district boundaries. 

Enabling Legislation 

The centers were authorized by the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Legislatures under Article 2654-3d and Article 2654-3e, V.A.C.S., which 
correspond to Sections 11.32 and 11.33 of the Texas Education Code as 
amended, which are attached as Appendix F. Selected provisions of the 
legislation having applicability to this analysis are discussed below. 

Section 11.32 . This section of the Texas Education Code deals 
with the educational media component of the service centers as follows: 

11.32(a) directs the Board of Education to provide rules and 
regulations for the establishment and operation of regional education 
media centers. 

11.32(b) defines the services to be made available to participat- 
ing school districts Including lending library service for audio-visual 
Instructional materials and equipment, tape and transparency duplication 
services, and professional media consulting services. 

11.32(c) states that no center shall be approved unless It serves 
an area having 50,000 or more eligible scholastics in average dally 
attendance for the next preceding school year (although provisions for 
exceptions in the case of sparsely populated areas are permitted), 
and that the centers shall be located so that each school district has 
the opportunity to be served, on a voluntary basis . 

11.32(e) establishes governing boards of five or seven members, 
the size of the board to be determined locally and set forth in the 
initial application for center approval, subject to rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 

11.32(f) authorizes the regional media board to employ an execu- 
tive director and additional personnel as necessary, and to control the 
expenditure of funds. 

11.32(g) provides for the withdrawal of a school district from 
participation, and stipulates that title to all educational media and 
property purchased by the center shall remain in the center. 
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ll,32(i), (j)> (k), (1), and (m) are concerned with funding of the 
centers. The state provides annual financial assistance in an amount 
not to exceed one dollar per scholastic in average daily attendance for 
the next preceding school year in the participating school districts. 
The funds provided by the state, however, are for use only for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, and servicing of approved educational media or 
equipment. Participating school districts are required to pay a pro- 
portionate amount matching the amount provided by the state, such local 
share to be determined annually by the center's governing board. 
Locally derived funds may be used for administrative costs, servicing, 
or to purchase supplemental educational media. Centers are also 
authorized to apply for and receive funds from federal sources. 

Section 11.33 . This companion section of the Texas Education 
Code outlines the non*media functions of the education service centers, 
and funding provisions for such"^ functions. 

11.33(b) empowers the governing board, subject to rules and 
regulations of the State Board of Education, to enter into contracts 
for grants from both public and private organizations. 

11.33(c) provides for payment of basic costs for the provision 
of regional education services, coordination of educational planning, 
and necessary administrative expenses from the Foundation School Program 
under a formula developed by the state commissioner of education and 
approved by the State Board of Education, not to exceed an annual allot- 
ment equal to three dollars multiplied by the average daily attendance 
in the public schools of Texas for the preceding school year. 

11.33(d), (e), and (f) establish a program of financial assistance 
for the provision of computer services through the regional education 
service centers to encourage a planned statewide network of computer I 
services designed to meet public school educational needs. / 

Organization and Governance / 

The organization and governance procedures for education service / 
centers are set forth briefly in the enabling legislation, but detailed . 
rules and regulations for this purpose are outlined in State Plan; Pro- 1 
cedures and Policies for the Operation of Regional Education Service Centers 
(Texas Education Agency, 1970). Two major bodies are established by the ! 
rules and regulations, a joint committee and a board of directors. Special- 
purpose committees are also authorized. The organizational features and 
governance role of each of these is outlined below. 

The joint committee . Each region is required to establish a 
joint committee composed of: one representative from each twelve-grade 
school district, selected by the board of trustees; one representative 
designated by the county board of trustees to represent all of the school 
districts with fewer than twelve grades in the county; and one represent- 
ative from each four-year institution of highei education within the 
region which conducts an approved teacher education program, appointed 
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by the board of trustees of each. All school districts in the region 
may be represented on the joint committee for the purpose of participat- 
ing in planning even if they choose not to participate in cooperative 
services. 

The joint committee functions primarily in an advisory capacity 
to the board of directors, and is authorized to establish an executive 
committee or other subcommittees to carry out its advisory role. Like 
the general assembly of a regional council, the joint committee elects 
the membership of the board of directors and also determines the size 
of the board, five or seven members as required by law. 

a board of f ^ii.ectors . Membership on the board of directors is 
limited persons over 21 years of age, citizens of the United States, 
and residents of the region, who are not engaged professionally in educa- 
tion or members of a local board of school trustees . Each board is 
required to elect a chairman^ vice-chairman, and secretaryr*'an3" to adopt 
rules or^procedures to govern its operation. Regular meetings are held 
quarter ly, although special meetings may be called by the chairman or a 
majority of the board's membership. Each board is required to meet 
annually with the joint committee, and may hold ciditlonal ^^cetings with 
the joint committee or its subcommittees for advisory purposes. 

The board is designated as. the policy-making and evaluative 
body of the center, and is required to perform the following functions: 

— Appoint and remove an executive director and develop 
administrative policies for the center in conference 
with the commissioner of education* 

— Prepare and approve an annual operating budget 
for submission to the commissioner of education. 



Approve all fiscal arrangements, policies, 
and agreements. 

Enter into contracts for grants from both public 
and private organizations and expend such funds 
according to the terms of the contracts. 

Formulate policies to govern the operation of the 
center. 

Confirm the appointment of professional personnel 
upon recommendation by the executive director. 

Coordinate an annual evaluation of the activities 
of the center. 

Make annual reports covering all activities and 
expenditures of the center to the commissioner of 
education. 
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- Plan for the utilization of all available 

educational and cultural resources and services. 
Including colleges and universities, located 
both within and outside the region. 



— Formulate policies for the utilization of the 
joint committee In an advisory capacity* 

— Acquire, hold title and sell real property for 
service center purposes In accordance with 
statutes governing the authority of trustees 
of Independent school districts. 

The rules Include qtiallf Icatlon requirements for selection of an 
executive dl::ector, aud enumerate the director's duties which relate 
primarily to the areas of general administration and program development. 
Salary and contract arrangements for all personnel are subject to the 
determination of. the board of directors, and employpes of the center are 
eligible for participation in the Teacher Retirement System of Texas. 

Other committees . The rules and regulations also establish 
three other bodies with significant roles in the overall organization 
and governance of the education service centers. The firs?- of these, 
the Statewide Advisory Commission on Education Service Centers, composed 
of the chairman of each board of directors serves in an advisory capacity 
to the commissioner of education on matters concerning the operation of 
the centers. The commission is required to meet at least annually, and 
upon call by the commissioner. 

The Planning Council is a body composed of the executive director 
of each education service center. The responsibility of the council 
is to assist the commissioner of education in the development of com- 
prehensive program plans. 

In addition to these groups, an advisory committee composed 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals from school districts served 
by the center is established to assist in the evaluation of services 
performed by the center. Members of the advisory committee, numbering 
at least 12, are chosen by the board of directors. 

Features of Organization and Governance 
Having Potential Applicability to the 
Texas State Library System 

Several characteristics of the organization and governance of the 
regional councils and education service centers are worthy of consideration 
in the process of redefining the structure of the Texas State Library 
System. In some instances, selected features of either of these organiza- 
tions provide viable structural alternatives; In all cases, both organiza- 
tions, in effect, establish precedents for similar organizational arrange- 
ments by the libraries of Texas. 
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Governing boards . Both organizations are governed at 
the regional level by boards or committees elected by 
representatives of their respective constituent 
units. Responsibility for admiristration is vested 
in professional staffs appointed by the governing 
bodies. 

Committees . A committee structure is a predominant 
feature of both organizations as a means to secure 
input from participating units and to augment 
technical decisions of the governing boards. The 
Statewide Advisory Commission on Education Service 
Centers and Planning Council, particularly, provide 
potentially attractive organizational alternatives. 

Board powers . The governing boards of both organiza- 
tions are empowered to purchase, lease, rent, or 
otherwise acquire real and perisonal property. This 
corresponds to the powers given the majority of 
governing boards of library systems in the states 
examined previously. 

Contrlbv. Lj p ng; by members . Financial contributions by 
the pa^r^ricipttCii)^ units of each organization are 
a prerequisite of participation (although in the case 
of the education service centers this is required for 
madl^ sei^lceB only) and oizate funding. 



VI. ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF SYSTEM GOVERNANCE 



The prolific informational output of mankind has overtaxed the 
ability of most libraries, especially those funded by small populations, 
to give reasonable access to the whole range of available books, periodi- 
cals and other media. To compensate for their individual bibliographic 
shortcomings libraries are combining their resources to a much greater 
degree. The collaboration of libraries to accomplish collectively what 
is difficult or impossible to do singly is so varied that classification 
is not easy nor exact. Nevertheless, terms have been applied to systems 
with similar characteristics, as mentioned hereafter, as they have emerged 
over the years, culminating at this time vlth the large state-supported 
cooperative systems. 

Major System Conf jgurattona 

Previous sections of this report have dealt specifically with the 
major structural models of library systemc as they have emerged in other 
states. Although the terminology of these configurations, or models, 
appears to suggest a wide range of alternative forms of system organisa- 
tion, only fodr distinct structures exist, one a variant of the others. 
The provisions for system governance at both the system and state levels « 
may vary somewhat in each system structure, but the major organizational 
characteristics of each are essentially similar. 

Single -Li brary or Metropolitan Svstema 

Several states, including California, Illinois, Michigan, and 
New York, permit the establishment of a library system consisting of a 
single library and its branches, where such library sejrves a substantial 
city population or metropolitan area. Rules and regulations applicable 
to other types of systems also apply to these libraries. System gover- 
nance at the local level is typically vested in the libraries* governing 
board. 

Consolidated Librar y Systems 

Subject to population or area requirements, normally defined by 
legislation, two or more libraries which- have merged to form a single 
library are eligible for recognition as systems by a number of states. 
The board established to operate the merged libraries is designated as 
the system governing board. 

Cooperative or Federated Library Systems 

This system model, under which a number of separately governed 
and operated libraries agree through contract, resolution, ordinance, or 
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other agreement to participate in a program of cooperative library services, 
is the most common structure of library systems. Responsibility for the 
administration of this type of system at the system level is most frequently 
defined as the role of a governing board, representative of the participating 
libraries. 

Multi-Tvpe Systems 

This system model, on a statewide basis, is actually a composite 
of any or all of the types of systems listed above. In such a library 
system, libraries of the state are granted the authority to determine 
what type of system they wish to participate in and, in accordance with 
any rules and ret^ulations defining minimum population, area, or inclusion 
of political subaivisions, are free to organise as separate systems. 

Qthpr System Models 

Other organisational approaches to the formation and governance of 
library systems exist, but are not widespread. Hawaii, for example, 
could be described as a state-centralised model, in which the state 
authority for library development exercises substantial control, while 
Kentucky and New Hampshire represent, in effect, state-decentralized 
models, in which the state also exercises substantial control. 

Alternative Models of Organiifation for Texas 

To retain the maximum degree of local autonomy and control in the 
organization of libraries for the development and delivery of cooperative 
library services to the citizens of Texas, a system model based on the 
cooperative approach to library systems is recoinroended. As pointed out 
in the Phase I report, many states have admitted establishing too many, 
and consequently too weak, systems. Use of a multi-type model would 
encourage the proliferation of more and smaller systems. Although re- 
quirements for the approval of systems by the State could effectively 
limit any tendency toward an excessive number of systems, the full impact 
of a cooperative, statewide approach to the provision of library services 
would be sacrificed under a multi-type approach and parochialism would be 
encouraged. A consolidated model, in all probability, could not be enacf^d 
statewide without legislation which would be antithetical to the strong 
history of local control and voluntary cooperation among units and levels 
of government in Texas. By itself, this approach to library systems is 
one of enforced cooperation. 

The recommendation, and subsequent consideration, of a single 
model of system organization for Texas does not limit the range of struc- 
tural and governance alternatives available to the library community as a 
whole. By far the most flexible template for the construction of library 
systems, the cooperative model provides an almost limitless range of 
options from which to serve at once the best interetts of the citizens of 
Texas and the library community. 
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Cooperative Library Systems 



The concern of this study is with a system of libraries commonly 
termed "cooperative," in which autonomous libraries join together for 
sharing resources^ More and more this category of systems is thought of 
as one in which the systems collectively embrace the entire territory of 
a state, and in which each system provides services and resources within 
its district to each other's patrons, benefits from the state funding and 
coordination, is self-governing, designates a system headquarters, possesses 
a system staff, contributes local funds and services, and conducts inter- 
system planning, coordination, and services. 

This is the type of system initiated in Texas by the Library 
Systems Act of 1969. However, the systems organized under that Act do 
not fully conform to the specifications mentioned above, in that they are 
not self-governing and the system headquarters are designated by the State 
(with approval of the library concerned) rather than by each cooperative 
system. To date the member libraries have provided services but not funds 
(although local funding is authorized by the Act.). Also involvement of 
system meinbers in planning has been negligible, with only advisory repre- 
sentation under the law. 

The principal objective of this phase of the study of the Texas 
system is to examine the various alternatives to the present structure 
of governance in light of experience to date, and to recommend the best 
alternative for future governance, on the basis of which amendatory 
legislation may be drafted. While in this process some of the charac- 
teristics of organizational behavior need to be kept in mind. 

Organizational Response to Continual Environmental Change 

The environment in which an organization functions undergoes con- 
stant alteration requiring a continual response on the part of said organi- 
zation through changes in its own structure and procedures. Dysfunctional 
organization results when the structure of governance (and perhaps policies 
and personalities) is too rigid to make adjustments to changes in its en- 
vironment in a responsive and effective manner. Such rigidity sometimes 
occurs when too much detail is incorporated in dif ficult-to-change basic 
charters, such as constitutions and legislation. 

It has been amply noted in this and the Phase I reports that the 
current plan of system governance, specifically the state legislation, is 
too inflexible to adjust to certain needed changes, thereby requiring modi- 
fications in the law itself. 

Recotmendation 19. It is proposed that amendatory legislatio n 
be drafted which, if adopted, will provide not only a suitable 
framework for library development throughout Texas under cur- 
rent conditions and In accord with recent experience In coopera - 
tive avfitems, but to prepare auch legislation with a view to 
facilitating future ghangea in orgAn^zatlonal stru cture and 
relationahipa. 
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Broadening Particlpatton and Lowering the Level 
of Decision Making 



The possibility of orderly adjustments In organization and manage- 
ment Is enhanced by placing each decision at the lowest level In the 
hierarchy permitted by the mutual confidence and administrative skills 
of the participants. Both confidence and skill grow when arrangements 
Insure that the voice of each participant will be heard, that delibera- 
tions will' be thorough and democratic, and that power will be shared 
In determining the objectives of cooperation, distribution of benefits, 
and contributions of effort* 

Recommendation 20, The governing pro cess of cooperative 
library systems should provide for voluntary, effective 
participation of rep resentatives of all library organiza- 
tions and within predetermined spheres of action, con - 
sultation, and communication^ and encourage declslon-r ^mnR 
at the lowest possible hlerarchlal level . 

Compromises In Organization 

The nature of organization requires many compromises In arriving 
at a system of governance* Diversity In organizational elements, cer- 
tainly present In a library system containing a wide range of govern- 
mental units and libraries, requires many compromises among the Interested 
parties. In the process of which attempts are made to gain by one set of 
arrangements more than Is sacrificed by foregoing another set which also 
has its peculiar advantages. 

This principle is easy to Illustrate. For example, if libraries 
in Texas wished to form a system without the participation of the State, 
they have the power to do so now by contracting among themselves, including 
funding authority. This would mean that the aid of the State and the 
accompanying participation of the State in program development and evalua- 
tion would be foregone, although libraries would continue to be eligible 
for federal funding. Greater freedom of governance would be feasible for ^ 
systems unencumbered with ties to the State. However, in most states 
this freedom is forsaken in favor of partnership with the state and the 
state's helpful role in coordination and funding. 

The libraries of Texas, by their initiative through the Texas 
Library Association (TLA), coopted the State Library in the development 
of the systems' concept and the State Library consented and participated 
in sponsoring system legislation. Responses to the questionnaire in Phase I * 
of this study indicated overwhelming endorsement by public libraries of 
the continxiation of state-local cooperation. An inquiry of representative 
librarians of other types of libraries did not reveal any sentiment con- 
trary to the original TLA position- 
Having made this "compromise" regarding the structure of systems 
in Texas, it followed that a working arrangement had to be created in more 
precise terms, which was then done by law. Additionally, the law 
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authorized further development of the structure of system governance by 
directing the State Librarian to prepare rules therefor, subject to approval 
of the State Library and Historical Commission. Since such rules would 
define important relationships between the independent, cooperating 
parties, the law provided that approval of the Commission would follow 
only after due notice of and the holding of a public hearing on the pro- 
posed rules. This again illustrates a mechanism for compromise in 
organizational arrangements. 

The following discussion of alternative models of governance 
contains many elements of compromise. Arriving at conclusions for needed 
legislative changes requires each library unit to learn and understand 
the needs of the others and to accommodate to them in the resulting scheme 
of continuing relationships. 

Major Alternatives of Governance 

Fundamental questions on future system governance include the 
following: 

(1) Which libraries should be members? 

(2) Should the systems be governed by the members, 
or organized and operated by the State Library? 

(3) Should state legislation be detailed or provide 
broad guidelines? 

These points are further discussed hereafter, and specific recom- 
mendations formulated. 

Membership 

Nothing can be lost to the library community, and much can be 
gained, by extending the right of membership to all libraries on a vol- 
untary basis. Need for and benefits from participation in a system will 
vary from library to library, regardless of type. Perhaps libraries of 
general purpose governmental units will continue to be the greatest 
beneficiaries in the foreseeable future. But according to need, every 
library should be given the opportunity for membership. 

Recommendation 21. System legislation should authorize 
membership of any library accredited for this purpose 
by the State Library under standards prepared by the 
State Librarian in collaboration with the library com - 
munity and adopted by the State Library and Historical 
Commission following a public hearing . 

The alternatives to the above are a variety of exclusions of 
libraries by type or some other classification, which would weaken the 
systems concept. Most importantly, denial of membership would work 
against the primary objective of systems, namely, better access for 
library patrons. 
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It is recognized that variations in sponsorship (city, county, 
school boards, boards of higher education, private organizations, state 
agencies, federal agencies, etc.) require acconraiodation in system gover- 
nance and operations. This can be done in ways other than legislation, 
including rules of the State Library, provisions of interagency contracts, 
the administrative regulations of the respective systems. And the 
first step is to determine the breadth of categories of system member- 
ship desired. 

The role of systems' headquarters in membership . Currently, 
the process of qualifying libraries for system membership is carried out 
by the State Library directly with the libraries without reference to 
the respective system headquarters. Under fully functioning systems much 
of this procedure could be delegated to the systems under prescribed 
standards and methods. This would have the advantage of local encourage- 
ment to membership and related development of services. 

Recommendation 22. Standards for system membership 
should be developed by the State Librarian with 
the advice of the systems, approved by the State '^ 
Library and Historical Commission and accreditation . 
^ be carried out cooperatively by the State Library 
and systems' headquarters . 

System Governing Authority 

Of the two models of system governance mentioned above (i.e. 
local or state) , authority by member libraries to organize their own 
headquarters for planning and directing system services is considered 
the most viable. In such case, supportive representation may be obtained 
through a lay board selected by the governing authorities involved, with 
such occasional exceptions as may be deemed necessary because of the charac 
ter of sponsorship of certain libraries or the presence of important local 
public interests. For a system of truly shared services, evoking the 
initiative, enthusiasm, and originality of the people closest to the work 
to be done, local governance offers a much brighter future. Also, this 
scheme allows greater opportunity for resolving conflict between members. 
With a separate governing board, relationships with the State would be 
carried on at broader levels of major policy, funding, reporting, and 
evaluation, a role to which , the State Library is accustomed. 

Recommendation 23, System le gislation should grant 
authority for the creation of lay system governing boards 
by the governing authorities of member libraries . 

A system governing board representing member libraries is con- 
sidered the key factor in improving the governance of library cooperatives 
in Texas. Much underlying reasoning for system self-governance has been 
set forth previously and may be referred to for additional points. 

It is recognized that many public librarians, in response to 
the study questionnaire, considered with favor a system governance con- 
ducted directly by the State Library, which is another alternative. This 
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type of governance would be more paternalistic, characterized by the 
giving of services on the part of the State Library and the receiving 
of such services by the members, rather than the development of shared 
activities. Member libraries would likely be more passive In program 
development, leaving many Initiatives and decisions to the State Library. 
The character of the State Library's operations would be drastically 
changed by the volume and complexity of the tasks and by the Increased 
staff. An unusually high degree of state*provlded service to local 
authorities would result, placing the State Library In a special position 
among state agencies In this regard. This alternative form of system 
governance Is not considered to be In accord with conditions of the 
state or local governments. Furthermore, the potential for excessive 
state control of activities is Inherent In this arrangement, as is a 
corresponding reduction In the discretion and role provided partici- 
pating libraries. The high degree of local Involvement and control 
viewed as necessary to sustain a truly voluntary, cooperative under- 
taking In all likelihood would not be best obtained by this alternative. 

Character of the Enabling Legislation 

Cooperative library systems are expected to grow In Importance 
and volume of activity. Therefore, If the legislative authority on which 
they are based Is quite detailed. It tends to become out of date rapidly 
and hampers change. Also, since comprehensive statewide library systems 
are relatively new and the body of experience not fully definitive the 
number and extent of modifications needed in system governance will 
probably be substantial over the next decade or more. 

With adequate provision for widespread participation In rule- 
making by the State Librarian and the Library and Historical Commission, 
the systems may be amply served at the state level. At the system level 
equal flexibility and participation may be accorded. 

The best Interests of libraries and their patrons appear to be 
served by Incorporating broad powers In state . enabling legislation, mini- 
mum structural Impositions, and clear guidance In objectives. This view 
corresponds with the voluntary nature of the enterprise and the Indepen- 
dent authority of each participant. Under these circumstances, emphasis 
should be given to the connotation of "enabling" as an unleashing of 
powers and. Indeed, specific encouragement to cooperate on behalf of 
better public services. Excessive legislative restriction and deflnl* 
tlon under such circumstances are not In keeping with the objectives In 
mind. " , 

Recommendation 24, Simplicity and flexibility should 
be sought In the enabling legislation « leaving to the 
voluntary and Independent cooperative library units i 
state and locals the authority to adopt complementary 
administrative rules. 
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Attention has already been called to examples in Texas and else- 
where of the type of legislation which would be appropriate in this case. 
In examining the experience in some of these cases, it is apparent that 
these cooperative endeavors have, indeed, made changes in their gover- 
nance which would have been more difficult to accomplish if the respective 
enabling legislation had been detailed and inflexible. In this same vein, 
it should be remembered that many states have developed successful library 
systems with little or no legislation. 

It is not, however, proposed that library systems in Texas proceed 
'On the basis of contracting alone, which would offer the maximum in flexi- 
bility. This would be practical if only local authorities were involved, 
but participation by the State makes advisable a declaration of state 
policy and an indication that the cooperative arrangements will be con- 
tinuing in nature and consistently funded. Moreover, working relation- 
ships are better understood and facilitated in such numerous company when 
the fundamental principles are formalized. 

The point of division between elements of structure and authority 
that should be incorporated in law and those in administrative rules is 
a matter of judgment, of course. Each case requires separate study. 
Ample indications exist here that considerable option should be accorded 
to the interested parties. This could be expected to result in more 
effective public service than otherwise. 

Advisory Committees 

If system governing boards should be provided, the potential role 
of advisory boards and committees, at both the state and individual system 
levels, would be changed considerably. The need for advisory committees 
and other types of committees, viewed as desirable by librarians responding 
to the Phase I questionnaire, would become essential features of gover- 
nance procedures. However, the creation of all such committees need not 
be by law. It would be preferable to leave the creation of such committees 
and the specification of their functions to the systemd and the State 
Library, with a single exception. 

The Library Systems Act of 1969 provides for an Advisory Board to 
the Texas Library and Historical Commission. With the establishment of 
system governing boards, the membership of the Advisory Board should be 
changed to include the chaimen of the governing boards and such other 
members as deemed necessary by the Commission. Other committees could 
as easily be provided by administrative action. There is no advantage 
in attempting to establish a multiplicity of committees by law for 
this would introduce inflexibility and represent false prescience of 
long-range needs. 

Recommendation 25. The comp osition and membership of 
the Advisory Board to the Tex as Library and Historical 
Commission should be establish ed bv law to include the 
chairmen of the svatem eoveming boa rds and such other 
members as deemed necessary bv th e Commission: the 
creation and duties of other boards and committees 
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should be accomplished administratively under broad 
legislative auth ority bv the respective system 
authorities or the State Library as the case may be . 

System Boundaries 

If library systems in Texas persevere over many years, which 
appears probable, it is inconceivable that need for change in system 
boundaries would not occur. In this sphere is a natural role for the 
State Library with local collaboration, since this kind of problem is 
typically one difficult to solve among peers. The authority to designate 
system boundaries, after duly consulting with those concerned, is a> . 
logical authority to be assumed by the States....... 

As in the other aspects of governance, there are two major ways 
to proceed, legislatively or administratively. If done by legislation 
the. authority is unmistakable. Furthermore, in this case, there appears 
to be little likelihood of need for future change. If done administra- 
tively, the authority would most likely need to be incorporated as a 
requirement by the state in an annual plan of service. There is reason- 
able question of the desirability of relating boundary changes with plans 
of service, since in many cases it might have only a tenuous connection. 
Therefore, this seems a logical item for inclusion in enabling legislation. 

Recommendation 26 > Provisions for establishing and 
modifying the territorial boundaries of library 
systems should be incorporated in legislation , 
providing minimum standards in area^ and vesting 
the ultimate decision in the State Library after 
receiving the views of the affected systems and 
meinbers . 

Plans of Service 

Annual plans of service to be carried out by the various systems 
are not only a commendable administrative procedure common to many organi- 
zations, but particularly important for coopersitive endeavors. It is 
a means by \irtiich the parties annually review their pledge to each other 
in terms of specific responsibilities and functions. At its inception 
the plan of service brings together the member libraries in a process of 
review and decision highly important to combined efforts. Thereafter it 
is a method for reaching common ground with the State Library, which 
brings to bear statewide policy, comparative system analysis, intersystem 
concerns, and objective program evaluation. 

Importantly, annual plans of service are a form of periodic 
renewal of the contract of cooperation. It is at this point that every 
voluntary system mtr^be*-^ <^or r ciously or not, reassesses the value of 
the cooperative - ' ^ ^cides whether to participate and under 

what terms. For tK ' . as the major funding source and with res- 
ponsibility for eva)-.dLitig accomplishment, it is the principal means for 
contributing to program development and setting future goals. The whole 
process is one of "let us reason .together.'' 
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. In view of the Importance of plans of service In the relation- 
ship of parties to library cooperatives and the principle of their pre*- 
paratlon by the systems and annual state review and approval, aided by 
predetermined criteria, justify their mention In the basic law. The 
details of the matter, however, should be incorporated In the bylaws of 
the systems and the rules of State Library, supported also as needed by 
Internal administrative regulations. 

Recommendation 27. The enabling legislation should 

provide for svstem preparation of an annual plan of 
service to be submitted to the State Library for 
review^and recommendation of the State Librarian and 
ultimately to the State Library and Historical 
Commission for approval. The State Library should be 
authorized to issue criteria for evaluation of the 
plan following^ review and comment on proposed cri - 
teria by the several systems . 

Clearly, the system director would develop the plan with full 
collaboration of the member libraries and be submitted to the system 
governing board for approval. The alternatives to annual plans of ser- 
vice could be several, but are generally unattractive. No plans at all 
would be unacceptable. Completely Independent preparation and adoption 
of plans by systems without the benefit of "^statewide concerns and without 
the benefit of the broad perspective of State Library based on familiarity 
with the operations of all state systems is also impractical. Furthermore, 
continued support and funding depends upon the Governor and state legis- 
lators, who routinely in such cases expect the State to have knowledge of 
plans and receive an accounting of achievements. On the other hand, 
detailed planning and control of systems by the State would be anti- 
thetical to the concept of a cooperative of Independent authorities. 

Therefore, the above recommendation proposes a balance of in- 
terests and participation by all concerned. 

State Grants for Library Systems 

The current enabling legislation contains provisions for state 
grants to systems for operations. The grants are made according to a 
fixed formula. It also provides for state grants to libraries (incentive, 
establishment, and equalization) which, because of last-minute changes to 
the legislation after its introduction, are required to be distributed 
through the systems on their way to the individual libraries according 
to the same fixed formula. Furthermore, legislative Intent in the langu- 
age of appropriations must be examined in order to ascertain whether 
all types of grants were covered thereby if this is to be done. And 
currently, because systems* headquarters are local libraries lacking 
authority actually to pass through state funds to other library authori- 
ties, the State Library is required to make pajrment directly to the 
individual libraries and credit the amount to the total system share 
under the formula. Perhaps partly because of the uncertainties and 
' awkwardness of the law as written, no grants except operations grants 
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were made from state funds in FY75 and FY76. Correction of this anoma- 
lous situation, which apparently was created unintentionally, would be 
helpful to library development, especially in unserved and under-served 
areas. 

The inclusion of specific language for state grants in the en- 
abling legislation is clearly beneficial to an understanding of the 
State's role in library development. It implies, especially with respect 
to grants for operations that normally would be expected to continue 
year after year, a long-term and consistent financial commitment enabling 
sound planning, staff employment, and program execution. It would not 
be practical to embark on certain types of programs if the systems were 
faced with constant uncertainty of funding. 

A m.\tter for consideration is the appropriateness of distributing 
special grants such as incentive, establishment, and equalization (as 
defined in Sec. 14 of the present law) under the same formula as opera- 
tions grants. The number and extent of unserved and under-served areas 
of the State tend to vary from system to system and this situation may 
be expected to persist because of economic and geographic conditions. 
Therefore, to requlxe several systems to consistently reduce their 
operating funds in order to meet-^these other needs would result in lower 
levels of service than the other systems. For these reasons it would 
be preferable for the special grants to be made directly by the State 
on the basis of programs designed by the respective systems. 

No significant problems appear to have arisen as a result of a 
fixed formula for allocation of operations grants for operating purposes. 
The only desirable change would be to include within the formula a per- 
centage of the distribution on the basis of square miles within a 
system's boundaries, as already discussed. 

R^gPimmjatlQll ?8i state gra nts for system ooeratipns 

should continue to be allocated on the basis of a 
^frxed foi^ffuj,^, (See Recom mendation 12. page TT-15 .^ 

Recommendation 29. State grants for aspects of 
library development other than operations, such as 
incentive , establishment, and eoualigation. should 
be allocated on the basis of need as presented by 
the libraries and the respective systems and 
approved by the State Library. (See also Recom - 
mendation 11. pa ge 11-14. which recommends broadening 
the current category of "incentive grants" to include 
grants for equalization purposes . \ 

Withdraw al of Members and Dissolution of Systems 

The withdrawal of member libraries from system participation and 
the dissolution of an entire system are somewhat similar but call for 
different treatment in the basic documents. 
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Wlthdraval of members . Currently the library members have no 
procedure for withdrawal from a system exept by failure to renew the 
annual application for membership. No period of notice to the system 
headquarters is required. In fact, as pointed out, the whole process of 
accreditation is presently centralized in the State Library. 

The systems of many states require a period of notice of with- 
drawal ranging up to eighteen months. Six months is commonly required. 
The purposes are to prevent brusque and detrimental effects on system 
services, to enable planning for new arrangements and perhaps financing, 
to provide for transfers of property, etc. 

Recommendation 30. State le gislation should provide 
authority to the State Library to r^>o uire bv rule a 
period of notice of up to twelve months for with - « 
drawal of system members, and authorizing the State 
LTbrary and Historical Commission to ado pt rules for 
disposition of system property . 

Dissolution of systems . The dissolution of a cooperative organiza- 
tion normally requires an orderly method for disposing of assets and ceasing 
operations. 

Recommendation 31. It is proposed that the systems 
act be amended to provide for disposition of system 
property in case the system organization ceases to 
function and authorizing the State Library and 
Historical Commission to provide rules with respect 
thereto. 

Expenditure Authority of System Funds 

The authority to utilize funds must match the objectives of system 
operations. The 1969 Act contains specific authority to systems and 
libraries to use funds for personnel, materials, equipment, administrative 
expenses, and "for financing programs which enrich the services and materials 
offered a community by its public library." However, grants may not be 
used "for site acquisition, construction, or for acquisition, maintenance, 
or rental of buildings, or for payment of past debt." Already problems 
have arisen over the inability of systems to pay for building space neces- 
sary for headquarters operations. Many of the Major Resource Centers 
have called attention to this deficiency, which places upon ne taxpayers 
of a single locality the burden of a systemwide obligation. 

In other states and in the Texas intergovernmental organizations 
discussed previously, the payment of rent is commonly authorized and in 
some the construction of system buildings is allowed. 

Recommendatjl on 32, The expendit^ure authority of systems 
should be extended hv law to the rental of bulldlnga and 
grounds, and sutlec t to rules adopted hv the State 
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Library and H-Tstorical Commission to purchase 
or construct real property * 

Classification of Libraries 

The 1969 Act provides for three classifications, as follows: 

Major Resource Center - a large public library 
serving a population of 200,000 or more 
within 4,000 square miles. 

Area Library - a medium-sized library serving a 
population of 25,000 or more. 



Community Library - a small library serving a 
population of less than 25,000 

The creation of categories for various program and administrative 
purposes is useful and almost inevitable. As a means of facilitating 
analysis and comparisons, classification is a useful tool. However, the 
inclusion of a specific scheme in the basic enabling legislation makes 
change difficult. Already, in response to this study's questionnaire, 
many librarians pointed out that the current definitions have lost much 
of their meaning and need revision. The legislative proposals of this 
study, if carried out, will also make them inappropriate in certain 
aspects. For this reason it is advisable to leave detail of this nature 
to administrative action. The power to create such classifications may 
be included in the law. 

I 

Recommendation 33. The authority to create categories 
of libraries for statistical and administrative purposes 
should be given by law to the State Librarian, with the 
advice of libraries and systems, subject to approval of 
the State Library and Historical Commission . 

The alternatives to the above are clear. The lack of classifica- 
tion would hamper the planning and management of libraries and library 
systems. Statistical data would be less useful. Classification by law 
is too rigid since changes should follow closely on observed need. 

Standards and classification . A major use of library classifi- 
cations and one endorsed by many public librarianis in the state, is for 
setting standards. The 1969 Act provides for formulation by the State 
Librarian of the qualifications for system membership. These qualifi- 
cations are incorporated in rules which are submitted to the Commission 
for adoption following notice and public hearing. These rules are 
included as Appendix B of this report, and provide for miniirium per 
capita funding, minimum book collection, hours of access, and staffing 
requirements. Many libraries attest to the value of the minimum standards 
in providing goals for local library authorities to meet. However, for 
many libraries well above these minimums the rules have had little benefit. 
The potential is great, but the current standards so. limited in influence 
in terms of number of libraries, that the principle should be reaffirmed 
but improved in scope of action* 
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RecQmrnendation 34. T ^ie settling of Ithrarv standards, a 
useful tool for assis ting each Itbrarv authority to evaluate 
its services and meet a reasonable minimum in quality, should 
be continu ed as a part of systems' operations. — Th^ JiflW 
should continue to authorize the adopti on of rules pertaining 
to requirements of membership^ but these rules should be re - 
vised to spread the benefits to other libraries . 

The rules establishing criteria for library categories or classes 
in the system should result from the joint effort of the libraries them- 
selves^ the system offices, and the State Library. They could be related 
to system membership or be separate therefrom. The State Librarian 
should submit the proposed rules to the State Library and Historical 
Commission, which should hold formal hearings thereon prior to adoption. 

System. Administration 

Assuming the creation o£ system governing boards, there remains 
the question of system administration. Currently this is accomplished by 
designation of a large library as system headquarters witfc the library 
director also serving as system director. Another raethod -.uiployed widely 
in other states is a separate system headquarters staff, the director 
being appointed by and serving at the pleasure of the vSystem board. The 
staff in this case may be housed in an existing library or separately. 

• If system governing boards are created it woulu be reasonable 
to expect a preference in many, if not most, systems for a separate 
system headquarters, unrelated to any particular member library. If 
some system, however, preferred to retain the services of an existing 
library director this could also be provided legislatively. 

It seems probable, judging from experience ^xsewhere, that all 
systems in Texas ultimately, if not immediately, 7ould find preferable 
a separate system headquarters. In this way the problems of conflict 
with local library requirements, of restrictions on purchasing, staffing, 
and the like would be avoided. The majority of librarians responding 
to the study's questionnaire indicated preference for a system head- 
quarters other than a Major Resource Center as under present law. How- 
ever, the majority of librarians in some systems expressed a preference 
for using the Major Resource Center as headquarters. 

Recoimnendation 35. Legislation should provide full 
authority for a system governing board to appoint 
its own system director . 
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VII. SIZE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICTS NEEDED 
TO SUPPORT A COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEM 



As mentioned in the Phase I report the ten systems now constitut- 
ing the Texas State Library System are unnecessarily disparate in character- 
istics because of the boundaries designated for the districts in which 
they operate. .While identical profiles are not possible, nor necessary, 
there is an advantage in incorporating into every system enough libraries 
of varying sizes to permit the development of truly advanced system 
services. Enough resources to permit desirable specialization of 
system staff and to employ well qualified staff capable of working as 
peers of the stiirf of member libraries also are important. A nationwide 
survey of systems in the U. S. conducted in the late 1960 's under the 
auspices of the American Library Association, pointed out that "a strong 
headquarters staff is essential to a productive system."^ The same 
report emphasized that "a combination of weak libraries does not make a 
strong system. "2 The tendency 'in other states over the years has been to 
reduce the number of systems to gain or-ganizational strength and higher 
service potential and to build the qualifications of system staff. 

It was pointed out in the Phase I report that geography appears 
to have played too Important a part in determining existing system 
boundaries in Texas. There is an advantage in not having excessive 
travel time, a factor in providing services and in holding meetings. 
However, for system consultants the total travel time for each would be 
the same in large or small districts — the total number of consultants 
would merely be concentrated in fewer systems. Also, for workshops and 
meetings of system librarians, as well as for consultants, other states 
have found value in establishing "zones" within the system area, to be 
used for these purposes. These zones may coincide, if convenient, to 
the boundaries of councils of government. 

On the following pages are two maps suggesting possible revision 
of system boundaries. All are based on the boundaries of regional 
planning districts designated by the State, the only variation being the 
line between Fort Worth and Dallas, which already exists for current 
system delineation. In drawing these alternative boundaries, the follow- 
ing aspects were taken into consideration in addition to the lines of the 
planning districts: (a) population, (b) square miles, (c) road network. 



Nelson Associates, Public Library Systems in the United States . 
American Library Association, Chicago 1969, p. 251. 

^Ibid. 
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(d) current system boundaries, (e) number of libraries, and (f) mix of 
libraries by size, including a minimum of two large libraries (in case 
of the alternative with the fewer systems). Plan A would provide nine 
districts by combining three systems in west Texas into two, and is 
considered the minimum consolidation necessary to Improve the future 
prospects for - ong systems in that area. The nine districts are 
reasonably simlxjr in number of libraries, with the smallest. No. 6, 
containing about half the number of the largest. No. 5. Each of the 
nine would contain only one of the existing Major Resource Centers 
except No. 2^ which would have both Amarillo and Lubbock. This plan 
would significantly strengthen the system of which El Paso was previously 
the only large library (with no Area Libraries), by adding Odessa and 
Midland, both of which have large libraries, as well as a number of 
smaller libraries. The areas of each district are not excessively 
different, although the three located in west Texas, being sparsely 
populated, are larger than the others. 

Plan B has the Important advantage of two large libraries In each 
of six districts, all of which could assume the status of Major Resource 
Center, as follows: 

1. Abilene, Fort Worth 

2. Amarillo, Lubbock 

3. Austin, Houston 

4. Corpus Christi, San Antonio 

5. Dallas, Waco 

6. El Paso, Odessa 

Currently Waco and Odessa do not have this designation, but are 
potential candidates. Other libraries also are growing In capacity and 
have great potential for contributing to the systems of which they are 
members. In other states distinct advantages have been found in the 
collaboration of two or more large libraries in a single system. The 
current isolation of the largest libraries would be reduced by this 
plan, by placing at least two in every system. The square miles of area 
in each district of Plan B would be reasonably similar, with only No. 5, 
which has many libraries, being about half the size of the largest, No. 6, 
which has fewer libraries despite the larger area. 

Both from the point of view of current needs and capacities and 
the future growth of system services. Plan B appears to offer much 
brighter prospects, and is proposed as preferable for selection. Six 
strong systems would enhance the cooperative efforts and should generate 
the enthusiastic support necessary to build the systems concept to its 
optimal level and sustain it over the years. Plan A, nevertheless, is 
considered much superior to the existing boundaries in west Texas. 
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APPENDIX A 



STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
CHAPTER 24 
H. B. No. 260 

An Act relating to th« ett«btlthmont| op«ratlon, and financing of a atatt library 
iyitem conalitlng of a natwork of Intarrelated cooparatlng library iyitamt 
diilgned to provide adequate library facMltlee and ccrvlcec to the public; 
and declaring an emergency. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Texas: 

CHAPTER A. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Short tttle 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the Library Systemb Act. 

Definitions 

Sec. 2. In this Act, unless the context requires a different definition : 

(1) "public library" means a library operated by a single public agency 
or board that is freely open to all persons under identical conditions and 
receives its financial support in whole or in part from public funds; 

(2) ''Commission" means the Texas State Library and Historical 
Commission; 

(3) "State Librarian" means the director and librarian of the Texas 
State Library; 

(4) ''library system" means two or more public libraries cooperating 
in a system approved by the Commission to improve library service and 
to make their resources accessible to all residents of the area which the 
member libraries collectively serve; 

(5) "state library system" means a network of library systems, inter- 
related by contract, for the purpose of organizing library resources 
and services for research, information, and recreation to improve state- 
wide library service and to serve collectively the entire population of the 
state; 

(6) "major resource system" means a network of library systems at- 
tached to a major resource center, consisting of area libraries Joined co- 
operatively to the major resource center and of community libraries 
joined cooperatively to area libraries or directly to the major resource 
center; 

48. Vernon's Ann.Ctv.St. art. 5446a, || 
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(7) "major resource center" means a large public library serving a 
population of 200,000 or more within 4,000 or more square miles, and 
designated as the central library of a major resource system for referral 
service from area libraries in the system, for cooperative service with 
other libraries in the system, and for federated operations with other 
libraries in the system; 

(8) "area library" means a medium-sized public library serving a 
population of 26,000 or more, which has been designated as an area library 
by the Commission and is a member of a library system interrelated to a 
major resource center; 

(9) "community library'' means a small public library serving a popu- 
lation of less than 26,000, which is a member of a library system inter- 
related to a major resource center; 

(10) "contract" means a written agreement between two or more 
libraries to cooperate, consolidate, or receive one or more services ; 

(11) "standards" means the criteria established by the Commission 
which must be met before a library may be accredited and eligible for 
membership in a maior resource system; 

(12) "accreditation of libraries" means the evaluation and rating of 
public libraries and library systems usitng the standards as a basis ; 

(18) "governing body" means that body which has the power to au- 
thorize a library to join, participate in, or withdraw from a library 
system; and 

(14) "library board" means the body which has the authority to give 
administrative direction or advisory counsel to a library or library system. 

CHAPTER B. STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
Establlahment 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall establish and develop a state library 
system. 

Advisory board 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall appoint an advisory board of five 
librarians qualified by training, experience, and interest to advise the 
Commission on the policy to be followed in the application of the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) The term of office of a board member is three years, except that 
the initial members shall draw lots for terms, one to serve a one-year 
term, two to serve a two-year term, and two to serve a three-year term. 

(c) The board shall meet at least once a year. Other meetings may 
be called by the Commission during the year. 

(d) The members of the board shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed their actual and necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their official duties. 

(e) Vacancies shall be filled for the remainder of the unexpired term 
in the same manner as original appointments. 

(f) No member may serve more than two consecutive terms. 

Plan of service 

Sec. 6. The State Librarian shall submit an initial plan for the es- 
tablishment of the state library system and an annual plan for the devel- 
opment of the system for review by the advisory board and approval by 
the Commission. 
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CHAPTER C. MAJOR RESOURCE SYSTEM 
Authority to esUbltoh 

Sec. 6. The Commission may establish and develop major resource 
systems in conformity with the plan for a state library system as pro- 
vided in Chapter B, Sec. 5 of this Act. 

Membership In system 

Sec. 7. (a) Elibility for membership in the system is dependent on 
accreditation of the library by the Commission on the basis of standards 
established by the Commission. 

(b) To meet population change, economic change, and changing serv- 
ice strengths of member libraries, a major resource system may be reor- 
ganized, merged with another system, or partially transferred to another 
system by the Commission with the approval of the appropriate govern- 
ing bodies of the libraries comprising the system. 

Operation and management 

Sec. 8. (a) Governing bodies within a major resource system area 
may join in the development, operation, and maintenance of the system and 
appropriate and allocate funds for its support. 

(b) Governing bodies of political subdivisions of the state may nego- 
tiate separately or collectively a contract with the governing bodies of 
member libraries of a major resource system for all library services or 
for those services defined in the contract. 

(c) On petition of 10 percent of the qualified electors in the latest 
general election of a county, city, town, or village within the major re- 
source system service area, the governing body of that political sub- 
division shall call an election to vote on the question of whether or not 
the political subdivision shall establish contractual relationships with 
the major resource system. 

(d) The governing body of a major resource center and the Commis- 
sion may enter into contracts and agreements with the governing bodies 
of other libraries, including but not limited to other public libraries, school 
libraries and media centers, academic lU aries, technical information and 
research libraries, or systems of such libraries, to provide specialized re- 
sources and services to the major resource system in effecting the 
purposes of this Act. 

Withdrawal from majcr .eitource system 
Sec. 9. (a) The governing body ' any political subdivision of the 
state may by resolutloji or ordr ^n'o ^ Ithdraw from the system. Notice 
of withdrawal must be made r.jt less than 90 days before the end of the 
major resource center fi?cal year, 

(b) The provision for termination of all or part of a major resource 
system does not prohibit revision of the system by the Commission, with 
approval of the appropriate governing bodies, by reorganization, by trans- 
fer of part of the system, or by merger with other systems. 

(c) The governing body of a public library which proposes to become 
a major resource center shall submit an initial plan of service for the 
major resource system to the State Librarian. Thereafter, the governing 
body of the major resource center shall submit an annual plan of system 
development, made in consultation with the advisory council, to the State 
Librarian. 
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AdTtsory eonncll 

Sec. 10. (a) An advisory council for each major resource system is 
established, consisting of six lay members representing the member 
libraries of the system. 

(b) The governing body of each member library of the system snail 
elect or appoint a representative for the purpose of electing council mem- 
bers. The representatives shall meet within 10 days following their selec- 
tion and shall elect the initial council from their group. Thereafter, the 
representatives in an annual meeting shall elect members of their group 
to fill council vacancies arising du^ to expiration of terms of office. 
Other vacancies shall be filled for the unexpired term by the remaining 
members of the council. The major resource center shall always have 
one member on the council. , 

(c) The term of office of a council member is three years, except 
that the initial members, shall .draw lots for^tenns.. two.. to„>eryejMo 
year term, two to serve a two-year term, and two to serve a three-year 
term. No individual may serve more than two consecutive terms. 

(d) The council shall elect a chairman, vice chairman, and secretary. 

(e) The council shall meet at least once a year. Other meetings may 
be held as often as ia required to transact necessary business. A majority 
of the council membership constitutes ^ quorum. The council shall report 
business transacted at each meeting to all member libraries of the system. 

(f ) The members of the council shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed their actual and necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their official duties. 

(g) The council shall serve as a liaison agency between the member 
libraries and their governing bodies and library boards to: 

(1) advise in the formulation of the annual plan for service to be of- 
fered by the system ; ^ , j j 

(2) recommend policies appropriate to services needed; 
(8) evaluate services recUved ; 

(4) counsel with administrative personnel ; and 

(5) recommend functions and limitations of contracts between co- 
operating agencies. j, , , 

(h) The functions of the advisory council in no way diminish the pow- 
ers of local library boards. 

CHAPTER D. CONSTITUENTS OF MAJOR RESOURCE SYSTEMS 

MAjor resonrce center 
Sec 11. (a) The Commission may designate major resource centers. 
Dortignation shall be made from existing public libraries on the basis of 
criteria approved by the Commission and agreed to by the governing body 
of (he library involved. 

(b) The governing body of the library designated by the Commission 
as a major resource center may accept the designation by resolution or 
ordinance stating the type of service to be given and the area to be served. 

(c) The Commission may revoke the designation of a major resource 
center which ceases to meet the criteria for a major resource center or 
which fails to comply with obligations stated in the resolution or or- 
dinance agreements. The Commission shall provide a fair hearing on 
request of the major resource center. 

(d) Funds allocated by governing bodies contracting with the major 
resource center and funds contributed from state grants-in-aid for the 
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purposes of this Act shall be deposited with the governing body operating 
the major resource center following such procedures as may be agreed 
to by the contributing agency. 

(e) The powers of the governing board of the major resource center 
in no way diminish the powers of local library boards. 

Area library 

Sec. 12. (a) The Commission may designate area libraries within 
each major resource system service area to serve the surrounding area 
with library services for which contracts are made with participating 
libraries. Area libraries may be designated only from existing public 
libraries and on the basis of criteria approved by the Commission and 
agreed to by the governing body of thts library involved. 

(b) The governing body of the library designated by the Commission 
as an area library may accept the designation by resolution or ordinance 
stating the type of service to be given and the area to be served. ' 

(cl_.The Com 

which ceases" to meet the criteria for an area library or fails to comply 
with obligations stated in the resolution or ordinance agreement. The 
Commission shall provide a fair hearing on request of the major resource 
center or area library. 

(d) Funds allocated by governing bodies contracting with the area 
library and funds contributed from state grants-in-aid for the purposes 
of this Act shall be deposited with the governing body operating the area 
library following such procedures as may be agreed to by the contributing 
agency. 

Community library 

Sec., 13. (a) Community libraries accredited by the Commission are 
eligible for membership in a major resource system. 

(b) A community library may join a system by resolution or ordinance 
of its governing body and execution of contracts for service. 

(c) The Commission may terminate the membership of a community 
library in a system if the community library loses its accreditation by 
ceasing to meet the minimum standards established by the Commission or 
fails to comply with obligations stated in the resolution or ordinance 
agreement. 

CHAPTER E. STATE GRANTS-IN-AID TO LIBRARIES 
Sifltabllflhmeiit 

Sec. 14. (a) A program of state grants within the limitations of 
funds appropriated by the Texas Legislature shall be established. 

(b) The program of state grants shall include one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) system operation grants, to strengthen major r>3flource system 
sei^vices to member libraries, including grants to reimburse other libraries 
for providing specialized services to major resource systems; 

(2) incentive grants, to encourage libraries to join together into larger 
units of service in order to meet criteria for major resource system mem* 
bership ; 

(3) establishment grants, to help establish libraries which will qualify 
for major resource system membership in communities without library 
service; and 

(4) equalization grants, to help libraries in communities with relative- 
ly limited taxable resources to meet criteria for major resource system 
membership. 
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Rales and regulations 

Sec. 15. (a) Proposed initial rules and regulations necessary to the 
administration of the program of state grants, including qualifications 
for major resource system membership, shall be formulated by the State 
Librarian with the advice of the advisory board. 

(b) These proposed rules and regulations shall be published in the 
official publication of the Texas State Library. Such publication shall 
include notice of a public hearing before the Commission on the proposed 
rules and regulations to be held on a date certain not. less than 30 nor 
more than 60 days following the date of such publication. 

(c) Following the public hearing, the Commission shall approve the 
proposed rules and regulations or return them to the State Librarian 
with recommendations for change. If the Commission returns the pro- 
posed rules and regulations to the State Librarian with recommendations 
for change, the State Librarian shall consider the recommendations for 
change in consultation with the advisory board and resubmit the proposed 
rules and regulations to the Commission for its approval. 

(d) Revised rules and regulations shall be adopted under the same 
procedure provided in this Chapter for the adoption of the initial rules 
and regulations. 

Administration 

Sec. 16. The State Librarian shall administer the program of state 
grants and shall promulgate the rules and regulations approved by the 
Commission. 

Funding 

Sec. 17. (a) The Commission may use funds appropriated by the 
Texas Legislature for personnel and other administrative expenses neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the Act. 

(b) Libraries and library systems may use state grants for materials; 
for personnel, equipment, and administrative expenses; and for financ- 
ing programs which enrich the services and materials offered a com- 
munity by its public library. 

(c) State grants may not be used for site acquisition, construction, or 
for acquisition, maintenance, or rental of buildings, or for payment of 
past debts. 

(d) State aid to any free tax-supported public library is a supplement 
to and not a replacement of local support. 

(e) Exclusive of the expenditure of funds for administrative expenses 
as provided in Section 17(a) of this Act, all funds appropriated pursuant 
to Section 14 of this Act shall be apportioned among the major resource 
systems on the following basis : 

Twenty-five percent of such funds shall be apportioned equally to the 
major resource systems and the remaining seventy-fiye percent shall 
be apportioned to them on a per capita basis determined by the last 
decennial census. 

CHAPTER F. OTHER PROVISIONS 
Severability 

Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances is held Invalid, such invalidity shall not 
affect other provisions or applications of the Act which can be given 
effect without the invalid provision or application, and to this r.nd the 
provisions of this Act are declared to be severable. 
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Emergency clause 

Sec. 19. The importance of 4his legislation and the crowded condi- 
tion of the calendars in both houses create an emergency and an impera- 
tive public necessity that the Constitutional Rule requiring bills to be 
read on three several days in each house be suspended, and this Rule is 
hereby suspended. 

Passed by the House on February 20, 1969, by a non-record vote; and 
that the House concurred in Senate amendments to H. B. No. 260 on 
March 17, 1969, by a non-record vote; passed by the Senate, as 
amended, on March 12, 1969, by a.viva-voce vote. 
Approved March 20, 1969. 
Effective 90 days after date of adjournment. 
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Rules and Regulations For Third 
Biennium of Library Systems Act 

The Rules and Regulations are arranged in the following order: 
I. Mininrium Requirements for Approval of a Major Resource 
System 

II. Minimum Requirments for Major Resource System 
Membership 

III. Allocation' of State Grants-In-Aid 

IV. System Aavisory Council Elections 

I. Minimum Requirements for Approval of a Major Resource 
System 

A. Each major resource system must serve a population of 
200,000 or more within 4,000 or more square miles. (De- 
rived from the definition of a major resource center, which 
is the central library in a major resource system, Chapter 
A, Sec. 2 (7) ). 

B. A plan of service must be submitted as part of the grant 
application for the major resource system (Chapter C, Sec. 
9 (c) ). The plan of service must conform to the guidelines 
set in the annual plan for the development of the system 
submitted by the State Librarian for review by the State 
Library Systems Act Advisory Board and approved by the 
Commission (Chapter B, Section 5). The plan of service 
must be approved by the Commission before system fund- 
ing is released by the Texas State Library. 

The annual plan must be prepared and submitted to the 
Texas State Library by the major resource center and 
must include documentation indicating full participation 
in the planning process by the system advisory council, 
system member librarians, and lay representatives. 
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C. Services offered to all participating libraries in a major 
resource system must be included in the system plan of 
service. Such services may include, but are not limited to 
centralized purchasing, centralized processing, union cata- 
logs, reciprocal borrowing among libraries, books-by-mail, 
promotion of library services, provision of library materials 
in non-print formats, system-wide use of automation 
equipment, provision of professional specialists as con- 
sultants to libraries in the system, and rapid delivery sys- 
tems. System member libraries may or may not participate 
in all services offered by the Major Resource System. 
C A six-year plan for system service must be annually revised 
and updated with major accomplishments of previous years 
cited. Data determining the adequacy of library service 
and procedures to evaluate the effectiveness of system pro- 
grams must be included in this plan. The updated six- 
year plan must be annually prepared and submitted to the 
Texas State Library by the major resource center and 
must include documentation indicating full participation 
in the planning, process by the system advisory council, 
system member libraries and the lay representative. 

E. The counties served by a major resource system must be 
contiguous unless permission to vary is granted by the 
Commission upon recommendation of the Advisory Board 
and the State Librarian. 

F. External boundaries of major resource systems must be 
coterminous with the boundaries of Councils of Govern- 
ment, unless permission to vary is granted by the 
Governor's Office at the request of the State Librarian. 

IL Minimum Requirements for Major Resource System Mem- 
bership 

To be eligible for membership in a major resource system, a 
library must be accredited on the basis of criteria estab- 
lished by the State Library and Historical Commission 
(Chapter C, Sec. 7 (a) ). A major resource system is comprised 
of public libraries of the following types: major resource cen- 
ters, area libraries, and community libraries (Chapter A, Sec. 
2 (6) ). The population served by a public library determines 
its classification as an area or community library. The popula- 
tion cited in the latest decennial census for the city and/or 
county appropriating public monies in support of the library. 
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A municipal library contracting with its county government 
will be credited with all or a portion of the rural county popu- 
lation depending on whether other municipal libraries in the 
county also receive county financial support. 
To qualify for major resource system membership, a public 
library must meet certain general requirements, as well as 
requirements for its designation as a major resource center, 
area, or 'community library. Accordingly, membership re- 
quirements appear in the following order: 

(A) Minimum Requirements Applying to All Libraries 

(B) Terms of Conditional Membership Applying to All 
Libraries 

(C) Requirements for major resource centers 

(D) Requirements for area libraries 

(E) Requirements for community libraries 

A. Minimum Requirements Applying to All Libraries 

To qualify for major resource system membership, a li- 
brary must: 

(1) Be a legally established public library 

(2) File a current and complete annual report with the 
Texas State Library 

(3) Receive at least SO percent of its local appropriations 
required to meet the minimum per capita support (as 
cited in these Rules and Regulations in ILC (2), ILD 
(2), and ILE (2) ) from local tax sources. Local tax 
sources shall be defined as monies appropriated by city 
and county governments from their general revenue 
monies or from revonue-sharing monies. 

B. Terms of Conditional Membership Applying to All 
Libraries 

If a library is unable to meet the system membership re- 
quirements, the following designations may be granted by 
the Commission: 

(1) The Commission may designate a library which does* 
not meet one of the requirements in ILC, D, or E, as 
a provisional member of the major resource system if 
the library can demonstrate expectation of meeting 
the requirement within three years from the year of 
initial designation. Such exception will not be 
'extended beyond the first three years from initial 
designation. 
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(2) The Commission may designate a library as a proba- 
tional member of the major resource system for one 
year if the library suffers a decrease in one of the sys- 
tem membership requirements. Probational status will 
not he granted if the library has dropped below the 
mmimum requirements for per capita support or 
number of book volumes. Probational status will be 
gr: ed only to libraries that previously met all sys- 
tem membership requirements. 
Minimum Requirements -for Major Resource System 
Membership as a Major Resource Center 
THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT SETS THE FOLLOW- 
ING REQUIREMENT (CHAPTER A, SEC. 2 (7) ): 

(1) **Major resource center" means a large public library 
serving a population of 200,000 or more within a 4,000 
or more square miles, and designated as the central 
library of a major resource system for referral from 
area libraries in the system, for cooperative service 
with other libraries in the system, and for federated 
operation with other libraries in the system. 

THE STATE LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMIS- 
SION SETS THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS: 

(2) It must have local appropriations accounting to at 
least $2.00 per capita. 

(3) In order to continue participation in the major 
resource system as a fully qualified member, local 
support must increase each year until current Ameri- 
can Library Association standards are met. 

(4) A library designated as a major resource center must 
have a collection of at least 100,000 volumes and be 
making annual progress toward meeting current 
American Library Association standards. 

(5) It must have a staff adequate in training and in num- 
ber to meet its essential functions,^including one fill- 
time professional librarian assigned full-time to major 
resource system duties with adequate support staff. 
(For the purposes of these rules and regulations a pro- 
fessional librarian is defined as a librarian holding a 
fifth-year degree in librarianship from an American 
Library Association accredited library school). 

(6) It must be open for service not less than 60 hours per 
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week. 

D. Minimum Requirements for Major Resource System 
Membership as an Arec Library. 

THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT SETS THE FOLLOW- 
ING REQUIREMENT 
(CHAPTER A, SEC. 2 (8) ): 

(1) **Area li'orary" means a medium-size public library 
serving a population of 25,000 or more, which has been 
designated as an area library by the Commission 
and is a member of a library system interrelated to a 
major resource center. 

THE STATE LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMIS- 
SION SETS THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS: 

(2) It must have local appropriations amounting to at 
least $1.50 per capita. 

(3) In order to continue participation in the major 
resource system as a fully qualified member, local 
support must increase each year until current Ameri- 
can Library Association standards are met. 

(4) A library designated as an area library must have a 
. collection of at least 25,000 volumes and be making 

annual progress toward meeting current American 
Library Association standards. 

(5) It must have a staff adequate to perform the services 
specified in its service plan including at least one 
professional librarian. 

(6) It must be open for service at least 40 hours per week. 
E. Minimum Requirements for Major Resource System 

Membership as a Community Library 

THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT SETS THE 

FOLLOWING REQUIREMENT 

(CHAPTER A, SEC. 2 (9) ): 

(1) ''Community library" means a small public library 
serving a population of less than 25,000, which is a 
member of a library system interrelated to a major 
resource center. 

THE STATE LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMIS- 
SION SETS THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS: 

(2) A Community library must have a local appropriation 
of at least $5,000 or $L00 per capita, whichever is 
greater. The minimum budget of $5,000 is essential 
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for a library's qualification as a community library in 
a major resource system. 

(3) In order to continue participation in the major 
resource system as a fully qualified member, local 
support must increase each year until current Ameri- 
can Library Association standards are met. 

(4) It must have a book collection of at least 10,000 
volumes and be making annual progress toward 
meeting current American Library Association 
standards. 

(5) It must have a local budget allocation for staff. 

(6) If serving a population of 10,000 to 25,000, it must be 
open for service at least 30 hours per week. If serving a 
population of less than 10,000 it must be open for 
service at least 20 hours per week. 

(7) Libraries serving communities too small to support a 
library capable of meeting these requirements may 
qualify for major resource system membership by 
joining with other libraries on an agreement or on a 
contractual basis to form a unit large enough to 
support adequate service. Libraries which join on such 
a basis to operate and offer services as parts of a single 
local unit shall be considered as a single library for the 
purposes of qualifying for participation in a major 
resource system. 

01. Allocation of State Grants-in-Aid 

The Library Systems Act authorized four types of grants-in- 
aid: system operation, incentive, establishment, and equali- 
zation. Below are listed the types of grants as defined by the 
Act, followed by the Commission rules governing their allo- 
cation. Application for these grants shall be included in the 
annual plan for service submitted by the major resource sys- 
tem. 

A. System operation grants, to strengthen major resource 
system services to member libraries, including grants to 
reimburse other libraries for providing specialized services 
to major resource systems (Chapter E, Sec. 14 (b) (1) ). 
System operation grants are designed to initiate and con- 
tinue cooperative region-wide services sponsored by the 
system. Application for a system operation grant may 
include reimbursement to the major resource center or 
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other contracting library for all actual and real expenses 
incurred in the performance of the service contract. 

B. Incentive grants, to encourage libraries to join together 
into large units of service in order to meet criteria for 
major resource system membership (Chapter E, Section 14 
(b) ). System member libraries may also join together into 
a county or multi-county library system and may be eligi- 
ble for incentive grants. By joining together into such a 
unit by either formal agreement or contract, the governing 
authority for the county or multi-county unit will be em- 
powered to receive direct cash gn^nts authorized by the 
major resource system under the provisions of the Library 
Systems Act, Chapter D. The single unit library system 
will be eligible for incentive grants \u three consecutive 
years. 

C. Establishment grants, to help establish libraries which will 
qualify for major resource system membership in com- 
munities without library service. (Chapter E, Sec. 14 (b) 
(3) ). An establishment grant will be a grant to help a 
community without library service to meet the minimum 
requirements established by the Commission for system 
membership, provided the library to be established will 
serve at least a county. A newly established library may 
apply for system membership in the year in which the li- 
brary becomes operational. Such a library may be provi- 
sionally accredited as a system member if it fails to meet no 
more than two requirements as specified in II. D (1-6). Such 
provisional accreditation will not be extended for more 
than three years following that library's designation as a 
community library. For purposes of definition, an unserved 
county is defined as either a county with no existing public 
library service or a county, that is served by a library that 
has not expended funds from local city and/or county 
taxes for a period of three years prior to application for 
an establishment grant. A period of establishment may 
not exceed three years. 

D. Equalization grants, to help libraries in communities with 
relatively limited taxable resources to meet criteria for 
major resource system membership. (Chapter E, Sec. 14 
(b) (4) ). A formula will be devised by the State Library at 
such time as the Texas legislature standardizes property 
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assessment practices sufficiently to determine the ability of 
communities or counties to support library service. If by 
such formula, as approved by the Commission, it is deter- 
mined by the State Library that the taxing unit is 
providing library support to the maximum of its ability to 
pay, the library will be eligible to receive an equalization 
grant to enable it ^o meet requirements for membership in 
a Major Resource System. 

Determination of Bases on Which Grants-in-Aid Are 
Made to the Major Resource Systems. Chapter E, Sec. 17 
(e) defines the distribution of state Library Systems Act 
funding in the following manner: 
Exclusive of the expenditure of funds for administrative 
expenses as provided in Section 17 (a) of this Act, all 
funds appropriated pursuant to Section 14 of this Act 
shall be apportioned among the major resource systems 
on the following basis: 

Twenty-five percent of such funds shall be apportioned 
equally to the major resource systems and the remaining 
seventy-five percent shall be apportioned to them on a per 
capita basis determined by the last decennial census. 
The per capita basis as referred to above for the 
distribution of the remaining seventy-five percent of the 
state Library Systems Act funds is defined as the per 
capita membership within the system. 
IV. System Advisory Council Elections 

THE LIBRARY SYSTEMS ACT SETS THE FOLLOWING 

REQUIREMENTS 

(CHAPTER C. SEC. 10 (a-d) ): 

(1) An advisory council for each major resource system is 
established consisting of six lay members representing the 
member libraries of the system. 

(2) The governing body of each member !?brary of the system 
shall elect or appoint a representative for the purpose of 
electing council members. The representatives shall meet 
within 10 days following their selection and shall elect the 
initial council from their group. Thereafter, the repre- 
sentatives in an annual meeting shall elect members of 
their group to fill council vacancies arising due to expira- 
tion of terms of office. 

(3x The term of office of a council member is three years. 
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(4) The council shall elect a chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary. 

THE STATE LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL COMMIS- 
SION SETS THE FOLLOWING REQUIREMENTS: 

(5) The governing body of each member library of the 
system shall annually elect or appoint a representative for 
the purpose of electing council membrs. 

(6) Broad geographical representation is encouraged on the 
system advisory council. 

(7) The representative elected to council shall complete his 
council term of three years even though the council mem- 
ber may be replaced as the official representative of the 
system member library. If the council member is replaced 
as the official representative, the new representative may 
vote in behalf of his library at the annual meeting of 
representatives to fill council vacancies. No individual, 
library in the system shall have more than one repre- 
sentative on the system advisory council. 

(8) Vacancies on the system advisory councils arising for 
reasons other than the regular expiration of terms of 
office may be filled from among the lay representatives for 
the unexpired term by the remaining members of the 
council. If the unexpired term is held by an officer elected 
by the group, the lay representative appointed to fill the 
unexpired term need not necessarily be that officer. The 
vacated office can be filled from among the members 
already on that council. 

(9) The advisory council shall annually elect a chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary. 

(10) A county or multi-county library system will be eligible to 
send to the annual meeting of lay representatives either a 
citizen to represent the entire county or multi-county 
library system; or the county or multi-county library sys- 
tem may elect to permit each individual member in that 
system to send one representative to the lay meeting. Only 
those county or multi-county system member libraries 
which could individually qualify for Texas library system 
membership may be eligible to send a lay representative. 
/No county or multi-county library system may have more 
than one representative serving on the major resource 
system advisory council at the same time. 

67 
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OUTUNE OF CRITERIA FOR MEMBERSHIP 



I 

H 
0 



Requirements for All 
Member Libraries 



Area Library 

(A library serving 
more than 25,000 
people must qualify 
asanareal 



Community Ubrary 



Per Capita 
Support 



Major ResouKe Center $2,00 



$1.50 



SI. 00 per 
capita or 
$5,000, which 
ever is greater 



Be a legally established Library File a current and complete annual 

,, . V ^ J report with the Texis State Library 

Must mcrease per capita support and 

size of collection until cunent ALA Receive at least 50 percent of the 
standards are met funds required for system membership 

from city and/or county appropriations 



Ste Staff 

A staff adequate to meet 
essential functions, includ-' 
ing one professional assign- 
ed f#time to system du- 
ties with adequate support 
staff 

A staff adequate to meet 
essential functions, includ- 
ing one professional lib- 
rarian 



Collection Houn of Access 

1 00,000 volumes. 60 hours per week 



25,000 volumes 40 hours per week 



10,000 volumes "30 hours per week if 
serving more than 
10,000 persons; 20 
hours r week if 
serving m than 
10,000 persons 



A local budget allocation 
for staff 



Hie chart above simply summarizes criteria for system membership. Full explanations fo these criteria as well as policy statements 
on provisional and probational membership are included in the Rules and Regulations. 
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STATE OF TEXAS 
INTERLOCAL COOPERATION ACT 
ARTICLE 4413 (32c) 



Purpose 

Section 1. It is the purpose of this Act to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of local governments by authorizing the fullest 
possible range of intergovernmental contracting authority at the local 
level including contracts between counties and cities, between and 
among counties, between and among cities, between and among school dis- 
tricts, and between and among counties, cities, school districts, and 
other political subdivisions of the state, and agencies of the state. 

Short Title 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as The Interlocal Cooperation Act. 

Definitions 
Sec. 3. As used in this Act: 

(1) "local government" means a county; a home rule city or a 
city, village, or town organized under the general laws of this state; 
a special district; a school district; a junior college district; any 
other legally constituted political subdivision of the state; or a 
combination of political subdivisions. 

(2) "governmental functions and services" means all or part of 
any function or service included within the following general areas': 
police protection and. detention services; fire protection; streets, 
roads, and drainage; public health and welfare; parks; recreation; 
library services; waste disposal; planning; engineering; administrative 
functions; and such other governmental functions which are of mutual 
concern to the contracting parties. 

(3) "administrative functions" means functions normally associated 
with the routine operation of government such as tax assessment and 
collection, personnel services, purchasing, data processing, warehousing, 
equipment repair, and printing. 

Authority to make Interlocal Contracts and Agreements 

Sec. 4. (a) Any local government may contract or agree with one 
or more local governments to perform governmental functions and services 
under terms of this Act. 
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(b) The agreements or contracts may be for the purpose of study- 
ing the feasibility of contractual performance of any governmental 
function? or services or may be for the performance of any governmental 
functions or services which all parties to the contract are legally 
authorized jo perform, provided such contracts or agreements shall be 
duly autSorlzed by the governing body of each party to the contract or 
agrti»iisr.ent- An interlocal contract or agreement shall state the purpose, 
terms, rights, objectives, duties, and responsibilities of the contract- 
ing parties. Interlocal contracts and agreements may be renewed annually 
and shall specify that the party or parties paying for the performance 

of goverr.tnental functions or services shall make payments therefor from 
current revenues available to the paying party. 

(c) The authority of a political subdivision to perform a con- 
traccual service includes the authority to apply the rules, regulations, 
and ordinances of either the subdivision receiving the service or of 
the subdivision providing the service, whichever standard may be agreed 
upon by the contracting political subdivisions. 

(d) The contracting parties to any interlocal contract or agree- 
ment shall have full authority to create an administrative agency or 
designate an existing political . subdivision for the supervision of 
performance of an interlocal contract or agreement and any adminis- 
trative agency so created or political subdivision so designated shall 
have the authority to employ personnel and engage in other administrative 
activities ,and provide other administrative services necessary to execute 
the terms of any interlocal contract or agreement, 

(e) The contracting parties to any interlocal contract or agree- 
ment shall have full authority to contract with state departments and 
agencies as defined in Article 4413(32), Vernon's Texas Civil 
Statutes. The contracting parties to interlocal contract or agreement 
shall have specific authority to contract with the Department of Cor- 
rections for the construction, operation and maintenance of a 
regional correctional facility provided that title to the land on which 
said facility is to be constructed is deeded to the Department of 
Corrections and provided further that a contract is executed by and 
between all the parties as to payment for the housing, maintenance and 
rehabilitative treatment of persons held in jails who cannot otherwise 
be transferred under authority of existing statutes to the direct 
responsibility of the Department of Corrections. 

(f) No person acting under an interlocal contract or agreement shall 
be deemed to be holding more than one office of honor, trust, or profit 
or more than one civil office of emolument. 

Water Supply and Waste Water Treatment Facility Contracts and Leases 

Sec, 5- (a) Any city, town, district, or river authority within 
the state may enter into a contract with any other city, town, district. 
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or river authority created under the constitution and laws of this state 
for the purpose of obtaining or providing water supply or waste water 
treatment facilities or any interest therein. Any city, town, district, 
or river authority may also enter into a contract with any other city, 
town, district, or river authority for the leasing or operation of wluer 
supply facilities or waste water treatment facilities or any interest 
therein. 



(b) Any contract authorized by this section may provide that the 
city, town, district, or river authority obtaining one of the services 
may not obtain these same services from any other source other than the 
city, town, district, or river authority with which it contracted except 
to the extent provided in the contract. If any such contract so provides, 
payments made thereunder shall be operating expenses of the contracting 
party's water supply system or waste water treatment facilities, or 
both, as the case may be. 

(c) Except as provided in Subsection (d) of this section, any 
contract entered into under this section may contain any terms and 
extend for any period of time to which the parties can agree, and may 
provide that it will continue in effect until bonds specified in it 
and- refunding bonds issued in' lieu of those bonds are paid. 

(d) No tax revenues shall be pledged to the payment of amounts 
agreed to be paid under any contract entered into under this section. 

(e) This section is wholly sufficient authority for executing the 
contracts mentioned in it regardless of any restrictions or limitations 
contained in any other laws. 



Saving Clause 

Sec. 6. The enactment of this law shall not affect or impair any 
act done or right, obligation, or penalty existing before enac::uient of 
this law. 



Cumulative Clause 



Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be cumulative of all 
other laws or parts of laws, general or special. 

Severability Clause 

Sec. 8. If any provisions of this Act or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, such invalidity shall 
not affect other provisions or applications of the Act which can be 
given effect without the invalid provision or application, and to this 
end the provisions of this Act are declared to be severable. 

Acts 1971, 62nd Leg., p. 1971, ch. 513, eff. May 31, 1971. 
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APPENDIX D 



ART. 1011m, V.A.C.S., REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSIONS 

Definitions 

Section 1. A. "City" means any incorporated city, town or village in the State of Texas. 

B. "Govemniental Unit" means any county, city, town, village, authority, district or other political 
subdivision of the state. 

C. "Commission" means a Regional Planning Commission, Council of Governments or similar regional 
planning agency created under this Act. 

D. "Region." "Area,** or "Regional" means a geographic area consisting of a county or two or nioro 
adjoining counties which have common problems of transportation, water supply, drainage or land use. similar, 
common or interrelated forms of urban development or concentration, or special problems of agriculture, 
forestry, conservation or other matters, or any combination thereof. It is the intention of this Act to permit the 
greatest possible flexibility amoung the various participating governmental units to organize and establish 
Commissions most suiUble to the nature of the area problems as they see them. 

E. "Comprehensive Development Planning Process" means the process of (1) assessing the needs and 
resources of an area; (2) formulating goals, objectives, policies and standards to guide its long-range physical, 
economic, and human resource development; and (3) preparing plans and programs therefore which idont ily 
alternative courses of action and the special and functional relationships among the activities to he carried out 
thereunder, (b) specify the appropriate ordering in time of such activities, (c) take into account other relevant 
factors affecting the achievement of the desired development of the area, (d) provide an overall framework and 
guide for the preparation of function and project development plans, (e) make recommendations Ibr long-range 
programming and financing of capital projects and facilities which are of mutual concern to two or more membor 
governments, and (f) make such other recommendations as may be deemed appropriate. 

F. "General purpose governmental unit" means a county or incorporated municipality. 



Objectives 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to encourage and permit local units of government to join and cooperate 
with one another to improve the health, safety and general welfare of their citizens; to plan for the future 
development of communities, areas, and regions to the end that transportation systems may be more carefully 
planned; that communities, areas, and regions grow with adequate street, utility, health, educational, 
recreational, and other essential facilities; that needs of agriculture, business, and industry be recognized; that 
residential areas provide healthy surroundings for family life; that historical and cultural value be preserved; 
and that the growth of the communities, areas, and regions is commensurate with and promotive of the efficient 
and economical use of public funds. 

Creation 

Sec. 3. (a) Any two or more general purpose governmenUl units may join in the exercise, performance, 
and cooperation of planning, powers, duties, and functions as provided by law for any or all such governmental 
units. When two or more such governmenUl units agree, by ordinance, resolution, rule, order, or other means, 
to cooperate in regional planning, they may esUblish a Regional Planning Commission. But nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to limit the powiers of the participating governmental units as provided by existing law. The 
participating governmenUl units, by appropriate mutual agreement, may establish a Regional Planning 
Commission for a region designated in such agreement, provided that such region shall consist of territory under 
their respective jurisdictions, including extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

(b) The geographic -boundaries of Commissions established under this Act must be consistent with State 
Planning Regions or Subregions as delineated by the Governor and subject to review and modification at the end 
of each State biennium. 



Powers 

Sec. 4. (a) Under this Act. a Regional Planning Commission shall be a political subdivision of this State, the 
general purpose of which is to make studies and plans to guide the unified, far reaching development of the area, 
to eliminate duplication, and to promote economy and efficiency in the coordinated develolpTient of the area. 
The Commission may make plans for the development of the area whirh may include recomme.i^ .tions on major 
thoroughfares, streets, traffic and transportation studies, bridges, airports, parks, recreation si :s, school sites, 
public utilities, land use. water supply, sanitation facilities, drainage, public buildings, population density, open 
spaces, and other items relating to the effectuation of the general purpose. 

(b) The plans and recommendations of the Commission may be adopted in whole or in part by the 
respective governing bodies of the cooperating ifovernmental units. The Commission may assist the 
participating governmenUl units individually or collectively in carrying out plans or recommendations 
developed by the Commission.^The Commission may assist any participating governmental unit individually in 
the preparation or effectuation of local planning consistent with the general purposes of this Act. 

(c) The Commission may contract with one or more of its member governments to perform any Sw. x ice 
which that government could, by contract, have any private organization without governmental powers 
perform, provided that such contract imposes no cost or obligation upon any member government not signatory 

thereto. ^ ^^j^j^iggj^j, j^^y purchase, lease or otherwise acquire, hold, sell or otherwise dispose of real and 
personal property. It may employ such staff, and consult with and retain such experts as it deems necessary. It 
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niay provide for retirement benefits for its employees by means of a jointly contributory retirement plan with an 
aKt*ncy, firm, or corporation authorized to do business in this State. A Commission may participate in the Texas 
Municipal Retirement System, the State Employees Retirement System or the City, County, and District 
Reliroment System when such established systems by legislation or administrative arrangement make such 
[Kirlicipation permissible. 

(e) Agencies of the State government and of governmental units are authorized to detail or loan 
employees to a Commission on either a reimbursable or nonreimbursable basis as may be mutually ac^reed by 
the State agency or governmental unit and the Commission. During the period of loan or detail the person will 
continue to be an employee of the lending agency or unit for purposes of salary, leave, retirement and other 
personnel benefits but will work under the direction and supervision of the Commission. A loan or detail made 
pursuant to this section shall expire at the mutual consent of the loaning or detailing agency or governmental 
unit and the Commission. 

<f) In each State Planning Region or Subregion in which a Commission has been organized, the ijoverninp 
bofly of each governmental unit within the Region or Subregion. whether or not such unit is a member of the 
Commission, shall submit to the Commission for review and comment any application for loans or grants-in-aid 
from agencies of the federal government (for a project for which the federal government at the time is requiring 
the rt-vifvv and comment of an areawide planning agency) or agencies of the .State of Texas before such 
iipplicatinn is filed with the federal or State government. For federally-aided projects for which an areawide 
revie^v is re(juired by f(?deral law or regulation, the Commission shall review such application from the 
standpf>lnt of consistency with regional plans and such other consideration? as may be specified in federal or 
Statf reiriilations and shall enter its comments upon the application, returning same to the originating 
govcrnniental unit. 

ig) With respect to other federally-aided projects and to State-aided projects, the Commission shall 
advi.se tbe governmental units as to whether or not the proposed project for which funds are requ*»sted has 
region wide siirnificance. If it does not have region wide significance, the Commission shall certify that it is not in 
conflict with the rej^ional plan or policies. If it does have region wide significance, the Commission shall 
determine whether or not it is in conflict with the regional plan or policies. In making such determination, it may 
also consider whethiT the propo.sed project is properly coordinated with other existing or proposed projects 
within the rej^inn. The Commission shall thereupon record upon the application its views and comments and 
transmit the application to the originating governmental unit, with a copy to the federal or State agency 
concerned. 

tH) The Governor shall is.sue guidelines to Commissions and governmental units to carr; out the 
provisicms of this Act relating to review and comment procedures. 

(i) The Ctovernor and agencies of the State shall provide such technical information and assistance to 
members (»f Commissions and their staffs as will increase to the greatest extent feasible the capabilities of such 
Commissions in discharging the various duties and responsibilities set forth in this Act. 

'\ 

Operations """oI'N 

SecS. Thv cooperating governmental units may through joint agreement determine \hv miubcr and 
qualifications of the governing body of the Commission. The governing body of the Commission shall •■•«nsist of at 
least sixty six anrl two thirds percent (66-2/3%) elected officials of general purpose governmental units. The 
joint agreement may provide for the manner of cooperation and the means and methods of the operation of the 
Commission. The joint agreement may provide a method for the employment of the staff and consultants, the 
apportionment of the cost and expenses, and the purchase of property and materials. The joint agreement may 
allow for the addition of other governmental units to the cooperative arrangement. 



Funds 

Sec. 6. (a) .'\ Regional Planning Commission is authorizi'd ' apply for. contract for. receive and expend for 
its purp<'s«* any funds or grants from any participating governinental unit or from the State of Texas, federal 
government, or any other source. 

Ill) Th«» Commission shall have no power to levy any character of tax whatever. The participating 
iroverninenta! units may appropriate funds to the Commission for the cost and expenses required in the 
performancr of its purposes. 

ic) A Commission which meets the conditions set forth below shall be annii.iily eligible for a maximum 
aniMunt of State financial assistance based on the formula: Ten Thousand Dollars (SIO.000.00) base grant to each 
ci-rtiticd organization, plus an additional One Thnusand Dollars ($1,000.00) per dues paying member county, plus 
ail additional ten cents ($.10) per capita for all population served of dues paying member counties and 
incorporated municipalities. The minimum amount of annual State financial a.ssistanee for which a Commission 
shall apply shall be Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,000.00). 

(d) A Commission to qualify for State financial assistance must have an amount of funds available annually 
from sources other than federal or state Governments equal to or greater than one-half of the State financial 
assistance amount for which the Commission applies. 

• e) In order to be eligible for State financial assistance, a Commission shall comply with the regulations of 
the agency respon^^iliU* for administering this Act and shall: 

tj) Offer membership in the Commission to all general purpose governments (counties and incorporated 
municipalities) included in the State Planning Region or Subregion: 

<2> Be composed of two or more general purpose governments having a combined population equal to not 
less than sixty percent l60%) of the total population of the State Planning Region or Subregion. and for purposes 
of this Act the population of the county shall be the population out.side r.ny dues paying member incorporated 
municipality: 



(3) Encompass a geographical area that is economically and geographically interrelated and which forms a 
logical planning fxrea or region and includes at least one full county; 

(4) Be engaged in a comprehensive development planning process. 

Interstate Commtsstons 

Sec. 7. With advance approval of the Governor, a Commission including a region or area which is 
contiguous to an area lying in another state may join with any similar dbmmission or planning agency in such 
areas to form an interstate Regional Planning Commission or may permit the Commission in the contiguous area 
to participate in the planning functions of a Commission formed pursuant to this Act, and the funds provided 
under the provisions of Section 6 of this Act may be commingled with the funds provided by the state 
governments having jurisdiction over the contiguous areas. 

International Areas 

Sec. 8. With advance approval of the Governor, a Commission in a region or area contiguous to areas in the 
Republic of Mexico may expend the funds available under the provisions of Section 6 of this Act in cooperation 
with agencies of the Republic of Mexico or its constituent state or local governments for planning studies 
encompassing areas lying both in this state and in contiguous territory of the Republic of Mexico. 

Dissolution 

Sec. 9. Unless it has been agreed to the contrary, any participating governmental unit may, by a majority 
vote of its membership qualified in serving, withdraw from its participation in any Regional Planring 
Commission. 
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APPENDIX E 



BYLAWS OF THE 
CAPITAL AREA PLANNING COUNCIL 



PREAMBLE 



We, the representatives of local governments in the 
Central Texas area, hereby Join together in a voluntary 
organization to be known as Capital Area Planning Council, 
for the purpose of meeting at regular intervals to discuss 
and study community challenges of mutual interest and concern, 
and to develop plans, policies and action r ecoirmenda t ions for 
ratification and implemen ta t ion by member local governments 
and other appropriate levels of government within the region* 

We realize that our individual and common destinies 
rest with the interdependent actions of the local governments 
which comprise our region. 

This voluntary association which we have formed is a 
vehicle for closer cooperation and is a voluntary organization 
of local governments by which the members seek, by mutual 
agreement, solutions to mutual problems for mutual benefit. 

Our goal is to combine our total resources for regional 
planning beyond our individual capabilities. 



ARTICLE I - ORGANIZATION 

There is hereby organized a Regional Planning Commission 
which shall be known as the Capital Area Planning Council which 
shall be a voluntary association of the local Governmental units 
located within Bastrop, Blanco, Burnet , Caldwell , Fayette , Hays, 
Lee, Llano, Travis and Williamson Counties. The Council is 
organized under the authority of Article 1013m, Vernon's Annotated 
Civil Statutes, as amended, and may exercise any powers heretofore 
or hereafter conferred upon it by State Law. 

ARTICLE II - OBJECTIVES AND' PURPOSES 

The objectives of the Council shall be to encourage and 
permit local units of government to join and cooperate with one 
another and with other governmental units and public service 
organizations to improve the health safety and general welfare 
of their citizens and to plan for the future development of the 
Region • 
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The Council shall have th« following general purposes: 

1. To make studies and plans to guide the unified, far- 
reaching development of the Region and assist any participating 
governmental unit in the preparation of the plans or effectuation 
of plans consistent with the general objectives and purposes of 
the Council. 

2. To eliminate duplication and to promote economy and 
efficiency in the coordinated development of the Region. 

3. To serve as a uiutual forum to identify, discuss, study 
and bring into focus regional challenges and opportunities. 

L To serve as a vehicle for the collection and exchange 
of regional information and to provide for effective communication 
and coordination among governments and agencies. 

5. To foster, develop and review policies, plans and 
priorities for regional growth, development and consideration. 

6. To furnish general and technical aid to member govern- 
ments . 

7 To facilitate agreements and cooperative action 
proposals amon member governments for specific projects or other 
interrelated developmental needs. 

8 To maintain liaison with members, governmental units 
and groups or organizations and to serve as a regional spokesman 
for local governmental interests. 

9. To review, coordinate, and expedite federal, state 
and local programs that are of a regional nature. 

10. To develop plans or programs or carry out such activities 
as may be agreed upon by the Council. 



ARTICLR III - MEMBERSHIP 

1. Governmental units and other agencies, as identified 
below, may establish and retain membership in the Council by 
appropriate legal action of its govcrninS body; and complying with 
the requirements in the Bylaws concerning financial contributions 
of its members. 

2. The membership categories and organizations eligible 
to become members of the Council shall be as follows: 

a. FULL MEMBERS: Counties, cities, towns and villages 

b. ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: Independent (and common) school 
districts and water, sewer, hospital and other 
special dlstrlctB. 
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c, AFFILIATE MEMBERS: Other local, state and 

federal governmental units or agencies, publicly 
and privately owned public utilities; and non- 
profit organizations specifically concerned with 
health, welfare, economic and civic development , 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, 

3. To bc2 eligible for membership, a governmental unit or 
other organization shall be situated, in whole or in part, within 
the area described in Article 1 of these Bylaws. 

A. A member of the Council may withdraw by appropriate 
legal action of its governing body and the forwarding of said 
action to the Chairman or Executive Director of the Council, 

5. A member which is more than six (6) months in arrears 
in its dues, as set forth in Article VIII of these Bylaws shall 
have its membership suspended by the Executive Committee. 



ARTICLE IV - REPRESENTATION AND VOTING 



1. At least seventy-five percent (75%) of the voting 
representatives in the General Assembly of the Council shall be 
elected officials of the governing bodies of counties, cities, 
towns and villages. 

.2. FULL MEMBERS shall have representation in accordance 
with the following schedule based on the population as of the 
last official United States Census: 



COUNTIES 

Under 20,000 
20,000 - 100,000 
100,000 - 



CITIES 

Under 10,000 
10,000 - 50,000 
50,000 - 100,000 
100,000 - 



REPRESENTATIVES 

1 
2 
3 

4 (1 may be non-elected) 



Representatives shall be selected by the governing body of the 
governmental uni t . 

a. Elected officials appointed as representatives 

shall serve for the term of their elected office. 
No n- elected representatives shall serve for terms 
of two (2) years. 



b. 



Representatives of FULL MEMBERS shall have 
vote each and shall have voting privileges 
General Assembly and all committees of the 
They may serve on any committee of the 



one (1) 
in the 
Counci 1 
Counc il • 
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3. Citizen Representatives shall be appointed by a 
delegation of FULL MEMBER representatives, previously described, 
from each county and the cities, towns and villages within that 
particular county. 

a. One (1) citizen representative shall be r'.ypointed 
by the delegation of FULL MEMBER repre?5entat ives 
from a particular county for every three (3) 
elected official representatives within the 

del ega t ion • 

b. Citizen representatives shall serve for terms 
of two (2) years • 

c. Citizen representatives shall have one (1) vote 
each and shall have voting privileges in the 
General Assembly and all committees of the Council. 
They may serve on any committee of the Council. 

3A. Special Representatives shall be elected from their 
respective interest groups, 

a. Such election shall be held in an annual caucus 
held prior to the annual meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

b. A special representative shall be elected for 
Natural Resources, and a special representative 
shall be elected for Human Resources. Natural 
Resources shall be defined to include water 
districts, conservation districts and any other 
special districts whose interests are predominately 
associated with natural resourcres as determined 

by the Executive Committee. 

Human Resources shall be defined to include 
hospital districts, school districts and any other 
special district whose interests are predominately 
associated with human needs or services. 

c. Special representatives shall serve for a term of 
one (1) year. 

d. Special representatives shall have one (1) vote 
each and shall have voting privileges in the 
General Assembly and all committees of the Council. 
They may serve on any committee of the Council. 

4. Each ASSOCIATE MEMBER shall have . ne (1) representative 
who shall be an elected official of the governmental unit unless 
otherwise approved by the Executive Committee. 

a. Elected officials serving as representatives of 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS shall serve for the term of 
^l^i* their elected office. Non-elected reprce^intatlvcs 
shall serve for terms of two (2) years. 



b. Representatives of ASSOCIATE MEMBERS will not 
have voting privileges in the General Assemb ly 
but each said representative shall have one (1) 
vote each in all committees to walch they may 
be appointed. Said representatives may serve 
on all committees of the Council except the 
Nomina t ing and Executive Committees. 

5. Each AFFILIATE MEMBER shall have one (1) representative. 

a. Representatives of AFFILIATE MEMBERS shall serve 
for terms of two (2) years. i'' 

b. Representatives of AFFILIATE MEMBERS will not 
have voting privileges in the General Assembly 
but each said representative shall have one (1) 
vote in any committee to which they are eligible. 
Said representatives may serve on all committees 
except the Executive and Nominating Committees. 

6. The General Assembly may establish a system of 
beginning and ending dates for terms of office of non-elected 
representatives. Said system of terms of office shall take into 
account the organizational, fiscal and other factors affecting the 
member governmental units and other organizations and the con- 
tinuity of the operations of the Council. 

7. A representative may be replaced at any time by the 
appointing authority. Vacancies in an unexpired term shall be 
filled by the appointing authority for the remainder of the term. 
A non-elected representative whose term has expired shall continue 
to serve until reappointed or replaced by the appointing authority. 



ARTICLE V - THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1. The representatives of members shall meet as a General 
Assembly not less than three (3) times each year. Upon organization 
of the Council, the General Assembly shall designate one of the 
three yearly meetings as the Annual Meeting at which election of 
officers, election of Executive Committee mombers and such other 
designated or appropriate items of business are carried out. 

2. In addition, the General Assembly mny meet upon call of 
twenty percent (20%) of the FULL MEMBERS, upon call of the Chairman 
or upon call of the Executive Committee. Called meetings of the 
General Assembly shall be announced by written notice servrsd.upon 
or mailed to each representative at leasl ten (10) days prior to 
the meeting. The written notice shall specify the time, place and 
object of the weetJng. Written notice may be waived by favorable 
vote of two-thirda (V^rds) of the voting r eprenen ta t ives . 
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3. One-third (l/3rd) of the total number of representatives 
of FULL MEMBERS shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 

of business. 

4. When a quorum is present at any meeting of the General 
Assembly, the majority vote of the representatives present shall 
decide any question brought before such meeting unless otherwise 
specified in these Bylaws. 

5. A majority vote of the total vote in the General 
Assembly shall be required to amend the Bylaws. 



6. At the initial organizational meeting and the subsequent 
Annual Meetings of the General Assembly, there shall be elected 

a Chairman, Vice-Chairman , Secretary and Treasurer wlj^ shall be the 
officers of the General Assembly. At the initial or^'anizat ional 
meeting or Annual Meeting, the General Assembly shall elect three 
(3) Executive Committee members from Travis County and one (1) 
Executive Committee members from each of the other counties repre- 
sented, who shall, together with the aforenamed officers, and 
the immediate past Chairman of the General Assembly (provided that 
he continues to be an elected official), constitutes the Executive 
Committee'. An Executive Committee member shall be representative 
of a FULL MEMBER or a Citizen Representative or a Special Represen- 
tative, from within each county comprising the Council. Seventy- 
five percent (75%) of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
officials of FULL MEMBERS. 

7. Ab a general, but not exclusive, guide, the Gei.eT. .l 
Afssemblv shall have the following functions, duties and re£',,cir.;i 



b i 1 i 1 1 o s : 



To establish the overall policies and t!.. spc-cli ic 
objectives and purposes of the Council. 

To establish such permanent Committees, vciC otli" - 
wise described in these Bylaws, to assist ir- 
carrying out the purposes, functions, dutir's id 
responsibilities of the Council. The met i- of 
appointment, size, composition and purpose of said 
committees shall be at the discrttion of the 
General Assembly. 

To appoint or pi.neiwlse select not less than five 
(5) members, all ol whom shall be representatives 
of FULL MEMBERS, including Citizc.i Representatives 
to a Nominating Committee which shall nominate at 
least one (1) qualified representative for each 
elective office of the General Assembly including 
Che E>; rutiv ' Committee members. The Nominating 
ComniLtteo sh/.l.l recommend, in writing, the names 
of noinlnoea ..t loast fffteen (13) days In advance 
of the Annu.l Meeting "t the General Assembly. 
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d. To consider and adopt an annual budget for the 
Council • 

e. To select, should a vacancy occur, a member to the 
Executive Committee or to such other commit tecs 

as the General Assembly has established at a 

special meeting of the General^ Assembly . 

f. To review. If deemed necessary or desirable, any 
actions of the Executive Committee. 



ARTICLE VI - EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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1. The Executive Committee shall be the governing body 
of the Council between the meetings of the entire membership; 
shall be responsible for the general policies and programs of the 
Council; and shall be responsible for the control of its tunds. 
The officers of the Council will serve as officers of rhe 
Executive Committee and the Chairman of the Council, or, ir his 
absence, the Vice-Chalrman shall preside at all meeting.-, of the 
Executive Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall meet monthly at a ti- - and 
a place which it shall designate. The Chairman or one-third 
(l/3r'n of the membership may call special meetings of the bxP,cutive 
Commifitce . 

3. Fifty-one percent (51%) or more of the total number of 
the members of the Executive Committee shall constiuuc^; a quorum 
for the transaction of all business. When a quori-"i is present at 
any meeting, the majority vote of the members pres.^ut shaxl decide 
any question under consideration. 

A. Seventy-five percent (75%) of the total number of members 
shall be elected officials. 

5. A member of the Executive Committee f.hat has two (2) 
consecutive unacknowledged absences will forfeit that office. 

6. In the event of vacancy occurring in the elected offices 
or on the Executive CommittP<:, the election of an ofi;icer or 
member of the Executive Committee to fill the Vacan..y shall be 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of Article V, Section 
7, Paragraph c, at the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

7. The Executive Committee shall have the following functions, 
duties and respora iblities : 

a. To have prepared and to recommend and submit to the 
General Anoembly an annual budget for its action 
and approval. The Executive Committee shall submit 
said proposed budget to the General Assembly at, 
least chlity (30) days prior to consideration. 
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b. To contract for services of persons or firms 

or units of government to carry out the approved 
programs of the Council. 

c. To acquire, construct, own and dispose of property, 
equipment, supplies and office space required in 
the performance of its duties. 

d. To receive, review, and, if necessary, act upon 
any reports and r ec ommenda lions of the various 
committees of the Council and to notify the members 
of the General Ass embly of any action taken. 

e. To take such other actions, make recommendations 
and formulate policy on those matters which may be 
delegated to it by the General Assembly and which 
will best effectuate and carry out the purposes 
and objectives for which the Council is created. 



ARTICLE VII - EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF 



1. The Executive Committee shall employ an Executive 
Director, who shall be qualified by training and experience, who 
shall faithfully execute all duties and responsibilities vested 
in or required of him, and shall serve at the pleasure of the 
ExecutivoCommittee. 

2. The Executive Director shall be'the chief adminls-t r a t ivc 
officer of the Council and shall, subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Council, act for and in the name of the Council and 
appoint and remove all subordinate employees of the Council. 

3. Under the direction of the Executive Committee, the 
Executive Director shall prepare a proposed annual budget and submit 
said proposed budget to the Executive Committee for review, 
recommendation and submission to the General Assembly. 

A. The Executive Director shall recommend the employment of 
consultants to the Executive Committee for its approval. 



ARTICLE VIII - FINANCE 



1. Each governmental unit becoming a member of this Council 
during the first year of operation shall pay dues on the basis of 
th»: following schedule: 

Dues: The annual dues for each category of membership 
shall be as follows: 

Counties: 5c per capita based on last Census, minimum 
3^:0 of $50. 
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cities: 10c per capita based on Tast Census, minimum 
of $50. 



School Districts: 5c per capita for enrollment up to 

2,500 (minimum of $50) plus 2c per capita for 

enrollment between 2,500 and 10,000; plus Ic 

per capita for enrollment above 10,000 up to 
a maximum of $500. 

Water, Sewer, Hospital^and, other Special Districts: $50 
Public Utilities: $250 

Other Agencies or Organizations: $100 



The above described dues schedule shall be continued as the 
annual dues of each unit of government or agency unless the Executive 
Committee recommends to and the General Assembly adopts an amended 
schedule in conj unction with the review and adoption of the annual 
..budget. In the event of an emergency or need f or add i t ional interim 
funds, the Executive Committee may recommend to and the General 
Assembly may adopt a schedule of special assessments for members 
in all categories or in selected categories. 

2. Annual dues shall become due and payable to the Council 

at the beginning of each calendar year. The Executive Committee - 
may authorize, upon request of a member, the payment of dues in 
two equal payments during the year. 

3. In the event that State or Federal laws or regulations 
prohibit the payment of such dues by a governmental unit or agency, 
the General Assembly, upon recommendation by the Executive Committee, 
may waive said dues for the particular governmental unit or agency. 

A. The Council may apply for, contract for, receive and 
expend funds or grants from the State of Texas, the United States of 
America or any other authorized source. 

5. Funds of the Council shall be deposited in a depository 
to be designated by the Executive Committee and may be expended upon 
check signed and counter-signed by such officers, agents or staff 
members as may be designated by the Executive Committee. 



ARTICLE IX - ADOPTION AND AMENDMENT 



1. These Bylaws shall become initially effective upon' 
adoption of the Agreement governing bodies of the County of Travis 
and the City of Austin. These Bylaws shall become effective upon 
any other political subdivision or agency within the region upon 
adoption of the Agreement by the governing body of said political 
subdivision or agency in the region provided that the jurisdiction 
of the political subdivision or agency is contiguous to an existing 
or concurrent member. 
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2. '"hese Bylaws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Council by affirmative vote of a majority of the total voting 
strength in the General Assembly, provided that at least ten (10) 
days notice in writing is given to all representatives setting 
forth the proposed amendment. In the alternative, these Bylaws 
may be amended by a mailout ballot, by affirmative vote of a 
majority of the total voting strength in the General Assembly, 
provided that the voting members of the General Assembly have 
sufficient time to reply to the mail election and that sufficient 
safeguards have been taken to instire delivery of all ballots. 
The Executive Committee shall determine the method for holding 
the election. 



ARTICLE X - ANNUAL REPORT AND AUDIT 



The Council shall have prepared an annual report which shall 
be submitted to all members of the governing bodies of all member 
governmental units. The Council shall have an annual audit made 
of its financial accounts and transactions during the preceding 
fiscal year and shall include aT -summary of such audit to all 
member governmental uni ts . 
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Texas Education Code 

Section 11-32 

As Amended through the 

64th Texas Legislature 

1975 



REGIONAL EDUCATION MEDIA CENTERS 

(a) The State Board of Education shall provide, by rules and 
regulations, for the establishment and operation of Regional Educa- 
tion Media Centers to furnish participating school districts with 
education media materials, equipment and maintenance, and education- 
al services. 

(b) Centers approved by the Central Education Agency as meeting 
the Board of Education if^^^quirements are established for the purpose 
of developing, providing and making .available to participating school 
districts, among othef education media services, the following: 

(1) lending library service for educational motion 
picture films, 16 mm and 8 mm or improvements thereof, 
with such processing and servicing of films as is 
needed to maintain the library; 

(2) lending library service for 35 mm slides, or 
improvements thereof, filmstrips, and disc record- 
ings; 

(3) comprehensive lending library collection of 
programmed instruction materials for both remedial 
and enrichment purposes; 

(4) educational magnetic tape duplicating service 
for both audio and visual tapes, with the agency 
central duplicating faculty servicing the regional 
centers for program materials; 

(5) overhead and other projection transparency 
duplicating service to provide visuals from pre- 
pared master copies; and 

(6) professional and other services to assist 
schools in effective and eificient utilization of 
all center materials and services. 

(c) Regional centers shall V . :.ocated throughout the state so 
that each school district has the oppo; tunity to be served and to 
participate in an approved center, on a voluntary basis. No center 
shall be approved unless it serves an a^ea having 50,000 or more 
eligible scholastics in average daily attendance for the next pre- 
ceding school year, except that the Central Education Agency may 
make an exception for sparsely populated areas, 
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(d) A Regional Education Media Center is an area center, composed 
of one or more Texas school districts, that is approved to house, circu- 
late, and service educational media for the public schools of the 
participating districts. 

(e) Each center shall be governed by a five- or seven-member 
board. The board size shall be determined locally and recommended 
in the initial application for center approval. The State Board 
of Education shall adopt uniform rules and regulations to provide 
for the local selection, appointment, and continuity of membership 
for regional center boards. Vacancies shall be filled by appointment 
by the remaining members of the regional board for the unexpired 
term. All members shall serve without compensation. 

(f) The Regional Media Board is authorized to employ an 
executive director for its respective center and such other personnel, 
professional and clerical, as it deems necessary to carry out the 
functions of the center, and to do and perform all things which it 
deems proper for the successful operation thereof, and to pay for 

all operating expenses by warrants drawn on proper funds available 
for such purpose. 

(g) Any school district which is a participant member of a 
Regional Education Media Center may elect to withdraw its member- 
ship in the center for a succeeding scholastic year, electing not to 
support nor to receive its services for any succeeding year. Title 
to and all educational media and property purchased by the center 
shall remain with and in the center. 

(h) The Central Education Agency, through its audit and 
accreditation divisions, shall review for purposes of continuity 
and standardization the services of the centers. 

(i) The cost incident to setting up the centers, their opera- 
tion, and the purchase of education media supplies and equipment 
shall be borne by the state and each participating district to the 
extent and in the manner provided in this section. 

(j) The state shall allot and pay to each approved center 
annually an amount determined on the basis of not to exceed $1 per 
sc'volastic in average daily attendance for the next preceding school 
yc-uj- in the district or districts that are participants in an approved 
center. The funds or amount provided by the state shall be used only 
to purchase, maintain, and service educational media or equipment for 
the center which have had prior approval of its Regional Media Board 
and the Central Education Agency through its budgetary system. 

(k) School districts as participant members in the center shall 
provide and pay to the proper center a proportionate amount determined 
on its Al/A for the next preceding school year matching the amount 
provided bv the state. The matching funds provided by the participant 
districts,' including anv donated or other local - source funds, may be 
used to pay for costs of administration of and/or servicing by the 
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center and to purchase supplemental educational media. A center 
shall not enter into obligations which shall exceed funds available 
and/or reasonably anticipated as receivable for the current school 
year. 

(1) Annually, pursuant to such regulations and procedure as 
may be prescribed by the agency, the governing board of each center 
shall determine the rate per pupil based on ADA the next preceding 
school year, not to exceed the *1 limit prescribed in this section, 
which shall constitute the basis for determination of total amount 
to be transmitted by participant districts to the center and as 
matching funds from the state's contribution to this program. 

(m) The state's share of the cost in the Regional Education 
Media Centers program herein authorized shall be paid from the 
minimum foundation gchool program fund, and this cost will be con- 
sidered by the Foundation Program Committee in estimating the funds 
needed for foundation program purposes. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prohibit a center from receiving and utilizing 
matching funds in any amount for which it may be eligible from federal 
sources. 
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Texas Education Code 

Section 11.33 

As Amended through the 

64th Texas Legislature 

1975 



REGIONAL EDUCATION SERVICE CENTERS 



(a) The State Board of Education may provide for the establish- 
ment and a procedure for the operation of Regional Education Service 
Centers by rules and regulations adopted under this section and the 
provisions of Section 11.32, to provide educational services to the 
school districts and to coordinate educational planning in the region. 

(b) The governing board of each Regional Education Service Center, 
under rules and regulations of the State Board of Education, may enter 
into contracts for grants from both public and private organizations 
and to expend such funds for the specific purposes in< accordance with, 
the terms of the contract with the contracting agency. 

(c) Basic costs for the provision of regional education services 
to school districts and coordination of educational planning in the 
region and for administrative costs necessary to support these services 
shall be paid from the Foundation' School Program under a formula 
developed by the state commissioner of education and approved by the 
State Board of Education. Such allotment amounts here authorized to 

be granted by the State Board of Education shall not exceed in any 
year a sum equal to $3 multiplied by the average daily attendance 
in the public schools of Tc-xas as determined for the next preceding 
school year. 

(d) A program of financial assistance for computer services to 
school districts of the state through Regional Education Service 
Centers shuU be developed by the State Board of Education to encourage 
a planned s-atewide network or system of computer services designed 

to meet public school educational needs, current and future. Toward 
achievement of maximum efficiency and to insure a practicable uniformity 
jn services, the State Board of Education, by rules and regulations, 
shall adopt eligibility requirements for data processing computer 
services to receive the state financial assistance authorized herein. 

(e) Only computer services that arc provided by or through a 
Regional Education Service Center to make available computer services 
required to mer-t the needs of the school districts of one or more 
Education Service Center regions shall be eligible for financial 
assistance hereunder. 

(f) The Central Education Agency annually shall approve a i-tate 
assistance allotment for computer services to be paid to eligible 
Regional Education Serv,C2 Centers that qualify, and in an amount to be 
determined under rules and regulations adopted by the State Board of 
Education for that .purpose ; provided that the allotment amounts here 
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authorized to be granted by the State Board of Education shall not 
exceed in any year a sum equal to $1 mult:iplied by the average daily 
attendance in the public schools of Texas as determined for the next 
preceding school year. 

(g) The state's share of the cost of this program authorized by 
Subsections (d) , (e) , and (f) of this section shall be paid from the 
Foundation School Fund, and this cost shall be considered by the Foun- 
dation School Fund Budget Committee in estimating the funds needed 
for Foundation School Program purposes. 
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APPENDIX G 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF AGENCIES AND LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN SERVICES TO THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



The Public Library Systems 

Each public library system should receive funds from the State to 
be used for a program of library services to visually and physically handi- 
capped readers in the system area, the program to be developed with the 
assistance of an advisory commitcee which includes selective media readers 
and to give attention to the following features. 

1. Employing a person or persons for a number of hours each 
week relating to the estimated number of visually and 
physically handicapped persons in the system area, but 
not less than I7h hours per week. Where geographic and 
other conditions make it appear advantageous, the public 
library systems are advised to pool their resources and 
share the services of a single person. The duties of such 
a person should include: 

a. Helping to locate selective media readers and potential 
readers and informing and assisting them to make the 
best use of available resources. 

b. Otherwise helping to publicize the services of the 
library systems and the libraries in the system area. 

c. Assisting libraries in the system area to serve 
selective media readers by all the means available 
to them. 

d. Maintaining liaison with other agencies serving the 
same clientele, includir . the "^R's (reference and re- 
search library resources), systems. 

e. Supervising and overseeing the loan of a collection of 
reading aids and reading materials to libraries and 
agencies in the system area. 

f. Overseeing the transcribing of specific materials not 
otherwise available. 

g. Helping to obtain and train volunteers in all of the 
above activities and overseeing and coordinating their 
efforts. 



Excerpted from: Sam Prentiss. Improving Library Services to the Blind , 
Partially Sighted, and Physically Handicapped in New York State : A 
Report Prepared for the Assistant Commissioner for Libraries . Albany , 
The State Education Department, 1973, pp. 29-33. 
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2. Developing and distributing information materials and pro- 
grams to supplement those made available from the State 
library agency. 

3. Developing within the system a collection of reading aids 
for loan to public and college libraries and other insti- 
tutions in the system area having a need for such equip- 
ment; and providing assistance to public, college, or other 
libraries willing to establish reading centers for partially 
sighted readers. 

4. Conducting or sharing in the conduct of training programs 
for volunteers and library staff members. 

5. Arranging for materials, equipment, and personnel for tran- 
scribing specific materials not otherwise available. 

6. h'hcre appropriate, providing small rotating collections 

of large-print or other selective media materials for loan 
to libraries and institutions in the area. 

7. Providing, and where necessary for local resources, develop- 
ing, suitable bibliographic aids to assist in the identi- 
fication of needed materials in all usable formats 

8. Administering a modest program of financial aid to commu- 
nity libraries or other agencies from funds received 
from the State for services to selective media reades, 
providing financial support for, or contracting for, the 
operation of programs and services, or for whatever ether 
specific purposes will be most effective in furthering 
the program. 



The Local Community 

A very small minority of the visually and physically handicapped 
persons in most communities are users of the public library at this time. 
A survey conducted in Pennsylvania in 1968 showed it to be an optimistic 
1 3 percent of the total estimated eligible population in that state, and 
there is no reason why it would be significantly different in New York 
State. There are undoubtedly several reasons for this, but the average 
public librarv has had little or nothing for handicapped users, and if 
it happened t: have something useful, no one knew about it. This would 
seem to be reason enough. 

The statewide program outlined in this document is intended to 
involve the local library very intimately, because it is at this point 
that viable contacts between the user and the library are most likely to 
happen. Where the library users are students, they will, of course, also 
be members of the school or college community and hence will use the 



school or college library to meet many of their needs. In the sense that 
the term "local library" is used here, it is meant to include school and 
college libraries as the place where the actual transaction occurs between 
the library and the user. 

While it is not reasonable to expect that the local library can 
provide completely on its ov%7i the knowledge and resources necessary for 
such a highly specialized service, it is reasona.Ut to expect the loccl 
library to accept its share of the responsibility for service to selective 
media readers in its community of users and to take full advantage of the 
help available to it. 

The local library's role, then, should include the following. 

1. First and foremost, and as a very minimum, the local library 
should take positive steps, using all of the materials, media, 

— services, and assistance available to it, to locate handi- 
capped persons and to see that they understand about library 
services and are assisted to use them. "Assistance'* in this 
sense may mean, for example, registration with a regional 
library for the blind and physically handicapped, securing 
or servicing equipment such as a tape cassette player, lo- 
cating special materials or transcribing services, assistance 
in book selection, hand delivery of materials and equipment, 
or innumerable other functions. More often than not, in 
public libraries at least, the use of volunteers will be 
d'^sirable in carrying out these services. 

2. Depending on the size of the library's commu-iity, and accord- 
ing to standards to be developed oy the State library agency, 
the local public library should: 



a. Maintain rotating collections of materials in various 
media on loan from the library system, regional li- 
brary, or other source, as \;ell as reading devices for 
the partially sighted. Larger libraries will likely 
want to own some of the most-used materials and equip- 
ment. The local library should borrow from statewide, 
systemwide, and other pools specific materials to 
meet special user needs. 

b. Maintain on a permanent basis such minimal reference 
tools as can be justified by their anticipated use 
(e.g., a braille dictionary). 

c. Maintain extensive bibliographic tools and services 
in order to locate selective media materials in 
other collections. 



Provide, or arrange for access to, transcribing ser- 
vices for urgently needed materials not otherwise 
available. 

3li0 
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All public libraries should make a special effort to 
develop and encourage the use of any and all services 
which handicapped and nonhandicapped users will find 
equally useful. 

Systems and large cities should, for example, explore 
dial-up telephone information services, such as are pro- 
vided in the District of Columbia, for 24-hour information 
on current activities in the community and many other in- 
formation possibilities. Prerecorded tapes, prepared, 
serviced, and supervised by handicapped persons could 
provide, at the same time, useful employment and a useful 
information service. 

All local libraries should encourage the use of library 
materials and services in the library building. Wherev;-. 
there is any possibility of such use, buildings should be 
so located and arranged that handicapped persons can use 
them as conveniently and effectively as possible. Lister • 
ing rooms and areas equipped with special reading aids 
and materials should be given consideration. Wherever 
possible, an architect who has made a study of eliminating 
architectural barriers should be employed, and an advisory 
committee representing handicapped persons is always de- 
sirable. 

There will be situation^ in which the library system will 
wish to designate a suitable public library to carry out, 
on a contractual basis, more or less of the systemwide 
service program. In such cases there should be assurance 
that the entire system area will be equitably served*. 

There is a large reservoir of good will and iesou.cc^?5 
in every community which can add immeasurably to the 
library's capacity to meet the lihr;:^y needs of handi - 
capped persons. It is part of t],. library^ s job to tap 
that reservoir. This includes ] ^aison with other public 
and private agencies which provi'-ic, or are iT.terested 
in, services to the visually and physically handicapped; 
the recruitment and training of volunteers; and the 
solicitation of gifts, such as reading aids. 
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FUNCTIO NS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 



Functions and Rcsponsibi l itJhs 



Primary 
Function 



No. of StPtes^^ 

Shared 
Function 



Not a 
Function 



A. Statewide Library Services Development 

1. Coordination of acader.ic libraries 
Coordination of public libraries 
Coordination of school libraries 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Coordination of institutional 
libraries 

5. Research 

6. Coordination of library systems 
*/• Consulting services 

8. Interlibrary loan, reference and 
bibliographic service 

9. Statistical gathering and analysis 

10. Library legislation review 

11. Interstate library compacts and 
other cooperative efforts 

12. Specialized resource centers 

13. Direct service to the public 

14. Annual reports 

15. Public relations 

16. Continuing education 



16 

46(T) 
12 

37 
20 

43 (T) 
45 (T) 

41 (T) 

44 (T) 
33 

Ul 

20(T) 
20 
44 
25 

22 (T) 



27 

?0 

10 
22 

4 

3 

8 
4 

10(T) 

4(T) 
23 
20 

4 

24(T) 
24 



7(T) 
2 

18 (T) 

3(T) 
8(T) 
3 
2 

1 
2 

7 

4 
7 

10 (T) 

1 
4 



B. Statewide Development of Library Resources 

1. Long-range planning 

2. Detenr.inatlon of size and scope 
of collections in the State 

3. Mobilization of resources 

4. Subject and refarence centers 



44 (T) 

12 
22 
15 



25(T) 
20(T) 
30(T) 



13 
8 
5 
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a/ 

No. of States-' 

Primary Shared Not a 

Functions and Responsibilities Function Function Function 



5. 


Resources - books 


21 (T) 


26 


3 


6. 


Resources - other printed materials 


18 (T) 


27 


5 


7 


T?fi cfytty o c ^ i ^ "f rnpfi i A 


13 


29 


8( 


Q 

0 » 


blind and handicapped 


34 (T) 


14 


2 




Coordination of resources 


35 (T) 


12 


3 






16 


15 (T) 


19 


Statew 


ide Develcpment of Informatjon Networks 








1. 


Planning for information networks 


36 (T) 


13 


1 


2. 


Provision of centralized facilities 


26 


20 (T) 


4 


3. 


Exchange of information and 
materials 


26 (T) 


22 


2 


^. 


Interstate cooperation 




u 


5 


Financing Library Programs 








± • 


Administration of federal aid 


45 (T) 


4 


1 


2. 


Administration of state aid 


37 (T) 


3 


10 


3. 


Financing of library systems and 
networks 


34 (T) 


8 


8 






-^Source: Paul Albright, Editor. The Book of the States, 1974-75, The 
Council of State Governments, Lexington, Kentucky, 1974, 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This is the third and final report of A Study of the Texas State 
Library System, and proposes specific legislation intended to strengthen 
and expand cooperative efforts now underway for library development in 
the State, to broaden the base of participation to include all libraries, 
and to give all libraries a voice in system management and program develop- 
ment. The legislation as proposed also is designed to provide a rational 
basis for strong state support of cooperative systems, to foster improved 
local financing of libraries, to provide an objective and impartial voice 
at Lhe state level for all libraries regardless of sponsorship, to promote 
higher and more consistent quality of library service throughout the state, 
to inspire and facilitate professional development among librarians, and to 
strengthen long-range planning of library development. All of these legis- 
lative goals relate to the needs of the people served and, if they were 
reduced to single expression, might read as follows: 

The prime objective of the State Library System 
is to assist its member libraries in providing all 
residents of Texas, wherever they may be, well developed 
local library collections and services, and to provide 
reasonable ctccess to all other bibliographic resources 
of the State and ultimately of the nation, wherever 
they may be. 

These are laudable goals. The proposed legislation as presented 
herein evolved from an intensive analysis of cooperative endeavors to date 
in Texas and subsequently an examination of alternative organizational and 
procedural means for advancing these -^i -/eavors . 

Phase I Report 

The first report in this study, a look at the past and present, 
was subtitled Phase I Report ; Analysis of the Governance and Operations 
of the System. December 1975. This report examined the historical back- 
ground of the development of library cooperation in recent years in Texas. 
Excellent leadership, acting through the Texas Library Association, had 
proposed an ambitious program of cooperation through systems , Raided by the 
State Library. The librarians of the State adopted the proposal. Although 
the resulting legislation of 1969 excluded all but public libraries from 
membership, the systems were organized in a great spirit of unity under 
the direction of the largest public libraries in the State. A start was 
made and, despite the lack of adequate financial support until 1974, the 
concept of cooperation was endorsed and fostered by the participating 
librarians. Important progress in library service was noted in several 
program areas and was incipient in others. 
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However, by 1975 it became evident that serious problems were 
developing. The stresses and deficiencies of existing cooperative endeavors 
were well expressed by the librarii;ns and by members of the Advisory Coun- 
cils of the systems during the first phase of this study. The achievement 
of adopted goals for library service was found to be hindered in a number 
of unexpected ways under the prescribed organization. In fact, a crescendo 
of additional problems could develop before desired corrective changes in 
governance are effected. However, unless the issues become so serious as 
to divide the public library community prematurely, the examination of 
possible new courses of action should enable public libraries, in coopera- 
tion with all other types of libraries as originally planned, to adopt a 
more workable and comprehensive plan and successfully to sponsor the 
corresponding legislative changes. This study is intended to facilitate 
such action. -^r 

Phase II Report 

The second report of this study, subtitled Phase II Report : Alter - 
native Models for Oreanization and Governance , January 1976, identified 
basic organizational policies deemed fundamental for cooperative library 
endeavors. They included expansion of membership to encompass all libraries 
that might choose freely to participate, placement of system governing 
authority in the hands of ^member libraries, designation of coordinative 
responsibility and financial support in the State Library, and decentral- 
ization of delivery and management of services to systems and their member 
libraries. 

Examination of alternative models of governance with respect to 
carrying out these policies led to recommendation for simplification of 
the Library Systems Act of 1969, setting forth essential^policies, authority, 
objectives, and organizational structure, and leaving details to be adopted 
by rules and regulations of the State Library and by regulations of the 
respective systems. Participation of professional librarians and represen- 
tatives qf library governing authorities at both system and state levels 
was included. Standards of local effort would be encouraged in order that 
services would be shared in reasonable proportion. 

In particular it was desired that the plan of governance might 
enable all parties to identify and solve problems in an orderly way with- 
out escalating conflict to levels destructive of their desire to cooperate 
in meeting important mutual goals. For many groups in society, the greater 
danger to achievement of common goals is internal conflict rather than 
external opposition. Due to the beneficial objectives of better library 
service, it is reasonable to think that society will support the library 
community if it can itself agree on better means to achieve them. A good 
organizational means to forge policy, resolve conflicts, and apportion 
benefits without self-defeating levels of disagreement the process is 
clearly essential. No human organization is guaranteed ::rpetual existence. 
Internal conflict characterizes them all. But some use it constructively 
for determining needed changes, and are remarkable in their resiliency and 
effectiveness. For these a good system of governance, as well as reasonabl»e 
participants, is recognized as critical. The library community, too, should 
have the best that can be devised. 
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Phase III Report 



\ This final phase of the study has as its primary objective the 
development of model legislation for the Texas State Library System, Such 
proposed legislation directly follows this introduction, as Chapter II of 
the Phase III (Final) Report, In organizing this report, it was considered 
desirable for the reader to be introduced quickly to the text of the pro- 
posals By so doing, subsequent comments on >^rious sections of the legis- 
lation will have more meaning to the reader. In cases where the purpose 
or reasoning behind portions of the proposal are not fully apparent on 
first reading, reference can again be made to them while reading succeeding 
chapters that elaborate thereon. 

Comments on the Form and Content of the Proposed Legislation 

Although much language of the 1969 Library Systems Act was utilized 
in the new draft, the structure was substantially modified. In the legis- 
lative process it will be logical to substitute the new proposal in its 
entirety for the previous article comprising the 1969 Act. 

The model herein follows a pattern of dealing with the governance 
downward through the hierarchy, first of the State Library, then of a 
district library system. After the definitions, the major purposes of the 
proposed act are presented as a declaration of intent by the Legislature, 
Following thereafter are sections relating to the role of the State Library, 
and Historical Commission, and Advisory Board on system affairs, rules of 
the Commission, and the State Librarian, 

'Aft«r setting forth responsibilities at the state level, the model 
then takes up the district library systems, boundaries of systems, system 
membership, system establishment and termination, district assembly, district 
board, system direttor, and system planning council. 

Authorization for state grants, their purpos? and allocation, repre- 
sent the third major element of the proposal. 

The fourth and final feature of the model is arrangements for inter- 
state cooperation. The proposal is the standard interstate library compact 
already passed by many states including those bordering on Texas. In 
essentially this form interstate library compact has been introduced in the 
Texas Legislature previously. Failure of adoption has been attributed to 
the press of other state business rather than to opposition. Because if 
related to cooperative library endeavors, it fits logically in the proposed 
new system legislation. 

Conside ration of the Proposed Legislation 

The model legislation proposed herein is intended for consideration, 
and modification as desired, by the State Library and the library community. 
It also has been proposed that the Texas Library Association, original 
sponsor of the system concept for Texas libraries, serve as a forum to pro- 
voke Widespread discussion. 
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This report, and the two preceding, are. intended to define the 
issues in library system governance and to discuss the related arguments 
in such avinanner that the reasoning behind, .the. proposed model may be well 
understood, and that the effect of any proposed changes therein may also 
be understood and assessed in the light of data and argument presented* 

The following chanter is exclusively the text of the proposed 
TT^ gdel legislation . 

Study Methodology 

The heart of this phase of the study is the model legislation. 
Due to consultation with many informed persons, it went through several 
drafts. The Systems Study Advisory Committee, Advisory Board, and the 
Commission, together with the State Librarian and his staff, met in 
February to review the proposal at a stage when their comments could be 
most' helpful. This meeting served to reach a consensus on the philosophy 
and the general structure of the proposed amendment, and numerous specific 
suggestions were made which were subsequently reflected in content. 

The Phase III Report was written for the most part by Dr. John 0. 
Hall and James W. Doyle of the regular staff of Public Administration 
Service. Several Special Consultants contributed significantly to this 
phase of the study. Dr. Edward G. Holley, Dean of the School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, formerly Director of Libraries of 
the University of Houston and immediate Past President of the American 
Library Association wrote the chapter on the potential of cooperative 
systems when other types of libraries, especially academic and school, 
join with public libraries. Dr. Holley also reviewed and commented on 
an early draft of the proposed legislation while spending several days 
in Texas for that purpose. Lester L. Stoffel, Executive Director of the 
Suburban Library System of Illinois spent several days in Austin reviewing 
the proposed legislation in detail and recommended a number of important 
clarifications and changes. Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Director of 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, Washington, 
D. C. read the proposal and made a number of recommendations which wex^^ 
incorporated* He also reviewed the proposed legislation against previ^s 
findings and recommendations of the study. A draft of the proposed 
law also was read and commented by Keith Doms, Director of the Free- 
Library of Philadelphia and former President of the American Library 
Association. Finally Seth S. Searcy, III, attomey-at-law in Austin 
and for several years a specialist in thiB preparation of legislation 
with the Texas Legislative Council, made substantial contributions not 
only with respect to legal consistency and substantive intent, but also 
in format and legislative style. 
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1 

2 II. MODEL LEGISLATION FOR TEXAS STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 

3 

A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 

4 

AN ACT 

5 

relating to creation of a cooperative 
state library system; amending Chapter 
24, Acts of the 61st Legislature, 
Regular Session, 1969 (Article 5446a, 
Vernon's Texas Civil Statutes; adopting 
the Interstate Library Compact; and 
declaring an emergency. 

11 
12 



13 BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF TEXAS: 

14 Section 1. Chapter 24, Acts of the 61st Legislature, Regular Session, 

15 1969 (Article 5446a, Vernon's Texas Civil Statutes), is amended to read 

16 as fo7.1ows: 

17 "SUBCHAPTER A. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

18 "Sec. 1. SHORT TITLE. This Act shall be known and may be cited as 

19 the Library Cooperation and Systems Act. ^ 

20 "Sec. 2. PURPOSE. (a) The Legislature declares that it is in the 

21 interest of the people of this state to aid and eni:ourage the development 

22 of voluntary, cooperative library systems throughout the state, without, 

23 however, impairing the principle of self-help or diminishing local con- 

24 trol. To this end the Legislature declares the following as purposes .)f 

25 this Act: 

26 (1) to provide and enhance library service in the most 

27 effective and economical manner for all people; 

28 (2) to extend library service to all areas of the state; 

29 (3) to encourage library development through the cooperation 

30 of all types of libraries- -academic, public, school, and special; 

31 (4) to foster access by every citizen to the library materials 

32 in the state, wherever they may be, through interlibrary-loan and reciprocal 

33 borrowing programs; 
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1 (5) to provide specialized library services to the blind, 

2 physically handicapped, institutionalized, and other disadvantaged persons; 

3 (6) to encourage cooperative policies in the acquisition of 

4 library materials in order to improve library collections at the lowest 

5 possible cost consistent with reasonable access; 

5 (7) to cooperate with libraries and library systems in 

7 other states and nationally in improving library services; 

8 (8) to encourage the employment and continued professional 

9 development of trained ,librarians; 

j^Q (9) to strengthen the interest and support of libraries by 

-^l local governments and other public agencies; 

^2 (10) to collect, compile, and publish statistics of library 

service for all libraries. 

(b) The resources of this state shall be allocated according to a 
balanced program, based upon continual analysis of the people's library 

16 service needs and relative advantages of their fulfillment through coopera- 

17 tive systems, and designed to carry out the purposes declared in Sub- 

18 section (a), 

19 "Sec. 3. DEFINITIONS. In this Act, unless the context requires a 

20 different definition: 

21 (1) "state library" means the Texas State Library; 

22 (2) "Commission" means the Texas State Library and Historical 

23 Commission; 

2^ (3) "state librarian" means the Director and Librarian of the 

25 Texas State Library; 

2g (4) "public library" means a library or libraries that serves 

27 free of charge all residents of one or more counties or incorporated munici- 

28 palities and is supported in whole or in part by tax funds; 

2g (5) "academic library" means a ifbrary or libraries maintained 

30 by an institution of higher learning; 

(6) "school library" .means a library or libraries maintained 

32 by one or more public school districts or other such school governing authority 

33 for the use primarily of students; 
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1 (7) "special library" means a professional, technical, or 

2 other special-purpose library maintained by a nongovernmental or public 

3 agency not otherwise defined as a public, academic, or school library; 

4 (8) "system" means a district library system comprising two 

5 or more libraries cooperating under a plan of service approved by the Com- 

6 mission to improve services to patrons and to make their collections and 

7 other resources more widely accessible to the public; 

8 (9) "state library system" means a network of library systems, 

9 interrelated by contract for the purpose of developing and maintaining 

10 library services on behalf of the entire population of the state, aided 

11 and coordinated by the State Library; 

12 (10) "standards" mean the criteria established by the Com- 

13 mission which must be met by a library in order to be accredited and eligible 

14 for membership in a district library system, or by a library or a library 

15 system in order to be eligible for state grants; 

16 (11) "accreditation" means the evaluation and rating of 

17 libraries and library systems using the standards as a basis; 

18 (12) "governing body" means that authority which may authorize 

19 a library to participate in a district library system or interstate library 

20 district; 

21 (13) "district assembly" means an organized body of represen- 

22 tatives of the governing bodies of the member libraries of a district 

23 library system; 

24 (14) "district board" means the governing authority of a 

25 district library system; 

26 (15) "general-purpose governmental unit" means a county or 

27 incorporated municipality. 

28 "SUBCHAPTER B. STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 

29 "Sec. 4, COMMISSION. (a) The commission is responsible for carrying 

30 out the purposes of this Act. Among other duties it shall: 

31 (1) establish, develop, and maintain a state library eystem; 

32 (2) adopt standards for the establishment of district 

33 library systems; 
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1 (3) establish eligibility standards for library membership 

2 in the district library systems; 

3 (4) adopt program guidelines for the state library system 

4 And district library systems to serve as the basis for planning system 

5 services and allocating system resources; 

5 (5) consider and approve, revise, or reject plans for 

7 system services submitted by the state librarian; 

g (6) subject to the requirements of Section 7, prescribe 

9 eligibility criteria and allocation formulas for state grants and other aid; 

j^Q (7) adopt rules necessary to carry out the purposes of this 

-^1 Act. 

12 (b) A library may appeal the commission's rejection of its application 

13 for membership in a district library system. A district library system may 
14„ appeal the commission's rejection of its annual plan; the rejection of its 

15 grant application; and the abolition of the district library system other 

16 than by vote of its assembly. An appeal under this subsection is a 

17 "contested case" within the meaning of the Administrative Procedure and 

18 Texas Register Act. 

19 "Sec. 5. STATE LIBRARIAN. The state librarian, subject to the direction 

20 of the commission, shall administer the state library system and cooperate 

21 with the district library systems and their member libraries in carrying out 

22 the provisions of this Act. Among other duties, he shall: 

23 (1) prepare annually a plan of service for the state library 

24 system, based on the district library systems' plan, and such long-range 

25 plans as enhance development of the programs and plans of the district 

26 library systems; 

27 (2) administer the program of state grants-rto libraries and 

28 district library systems; 

29 (3) encourage the participation of librarians, members of 

30 library governing bodies, members of library boards, and others concerned 

31 with library development in formulating program guidelines, eligibility 

32 criteria, allocation formulas, and rules necessary to carry out the purposes 

33 of this Act. 
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1. (4) prepare and publish annually a report on the operation 

2 of the state library system; 

3 (5) promulgate and administer the rules of the commission. 

4 "Sec. 6. SYSTEM ADVISORY BOARD, (a) The commission shall appoint 

5 a system advisory board, composed of six librarians qualified by training, 

6 experience, and interest, to advise it and the state librarian on carrying 

7 out the purposes of this Act. Additionally, a maximum of three members 

8 may be appointed ex officio , with or without vote, as the commission may 

9 decide. 

10 (b) Board members serve two-year staggered terms. The first members 

11 shall draw lots for terms of one and two years, respectively, so that, 

12 upon expiration of the initial terms, at least three new members will be 

13 appointed every year. The commission by rule shall set a maximum number 

14 of consecutive terms of service per member. 

15 (c) The board shall advise the commission and state librarian on 

16 policy to be followed in carrying out the purposes of this Act, including, 

17 buc not limited to: 

18 (1) standards for membership and classification of libraries; 

19 (2) standards under which libraries and systems qualify for 

20 state grants and aid; 

21 (3) program guidelines for developing system services; 

22 (4) standards for evaluation of plans of service; 

23 * (5) revision of boundaries of district library systems. 

24 (d) The system advisory board shall meet at least annually. The com- 

25 mission or state librarian may call other meetings. 

26 (e) Board members serve ex officio and their membership is part of 

27 their official duties. Board members serve without compensation but are 

28 entitled to reimbursement for expenses, incurred in the- performance of their 

29 advisory duties as provided in the General Appropriation Act. 

30 "Sec. 7. STATE GRANTS FOR COOPERATIVE LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. (a) The 

31 state librarian, pursuant to rule of the commission, shall make system- 

32 operation grants of funds appropriated under this Act to district library 

33 systems to enable development and provision of cooperative library services 

34 within and among the systems. Such grants shall be apportioned to the 
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1 district library systems as follows: fifty percent on the basis of 

2 population residing In each district according to the latest decennial 

3 census, thirty percent on the basis of the area of each district, and 

4 twenty percent among the districts equally. 

5 (b) The state librarian, pursuant to rules of the commission, shall 

6 also mike: 

7 (1) Incentive grants, to encourage libraries to join together 

8 Into larger units of service and to meet eligibility criteria for district 

9 library system membership; 

10 (2) establishment grants, to help establish libraries that 

iiX will qualify for system membership In communities without library service; 
12 (3) resource library grants to enable and expand the sharing 

12 of library materials and related services on a statewide basis. 

14 (c) The state library may expend fiinds appropriated under this Act 

15 to pay the costs of administering the state library system, and may re- 
15 Imburse other libraries and other library systems for the provision of 
17 specialized services to the state library system. 

(d) A district library system is not eligible for a grant under this 

19 section unless its current plan of service has been approved by the state 

20 librarian. 

21 (e) Grants made under this section shall be designed to supplement 

22 and not replace the support of district library systems by their member 

23 libraries. 

24 "SUBCHAPTER C. DISTRICT LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

25 "Sec. 8. CREATION, (a) The commission by rule shall divide the state 

26 into geographical regions, Trlth each region eligible for creation of one 

27 district library system. 

28 (b) Each region must contain at least two hundred thousand persons, 

29 according to the decennial census in effect when the region is designated, 
. 30 and at least four thousand square miles. The area within each region must 

21 be contiguous and the boundaries must be coterminus with county boundaries. 

32 (c) The state librarian, a district board, or the governing body 

33 of a member library may request revision of a region's boundaries. A 
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1 revisioa of boundaries shall follow the procedure for initial regional 

2 designation. 

3 (d) The commission by rule shall prescribe procedure for organizing 

4 a district assembly in each district, electing its district board, and pre- 

5 paring its bylaws, 

6 (e) Upon creation by the commission a district library system becomes 

7 a political subdivision of the state. 

8 . "Sec. 9. MEMBERSHIP. (a) The governing body of a library my apply 

9 in accordance with commission rule for membership in the district library 

10 system in which it is located. Alternatively, the governing body of a 

11 general-purpose governmental unit shall call an election on the question 

12 of applying for membership if a number equal to at least five percent of 

13 those voting in the county or municipality in the last general election 

14 petition for the election. 

15 (b) The governing body of a member library may appropriate funds and 

16 furnish property and service to support the district library system of which 

17 its library is a member, 

18 (c) The governing body of a member library may withdraw its library 

19 from the district library system and shall dispose of system assets in the 

20 manner provided by commission rule. 

21 "Sec, 10, DISTRICT ASSEMBLIES. (a) The district assembly is composed 

22 of one representative, who may not be employed by a library, elected or 

23 appointed by the governing body of each member library, 

24 (b) Representatives to the district assembly serve one-year terms 

25 and a representative may not serve more than three consecutive terms, 

26 In case of vacancy, the governing body making the original selection shall 

27 fill the vacancy by appointment for the remainder of the unexpired term, 

28 (c) District assemblies shall meet annually, or more often if provided 

29 in their bylaws. Assembly meetings are. subject to the Open Meetings Act, 
'30 (d) A district assembly shall adopt bylaws, elect the district board, 

31 receive reports of the actions of the district board and of the program of 

32 the district library system, and perform such other duties prescribed by 

33 the bylaws. 
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"Sec. 11. DISTRICT BOARDS. (a) The district board is the governing 
body of the district library system. It shall consist of not fewer^than 
five nor more than eleven members, with at least one representative from 
every type of library holding membership in the system: academic, public, 
school, and special. At least sixty percent of the members of the district 
board shall represent general-purpose governmental units, 

(b) District board members are elected from among the assembly members 
and serve two-year terms. A board member may not serve more than two con- 
secutive terms on the board. In case of . vacancy, the remaining board members 
shall fill it by appointment for the remainder of the vinexpired term from 
among the assembly members. 

(c) The district board shall meet at least two times annually. 

(d) A district board has all the powers nece.^sary to operate its 
district library system, including the power: 

(1) to sue and be sued in its own name; 

(2) to contract; 

(3) to employ a system director to s^rve at the board's 

t 

pleasure, who shall appoint all other employees, and to provide for partici- 
pation of each employee in a public employee or private retirement system; 

(4) to compensate employees, including participation in a 
public employee or private retirement system; 

(5) to receive money, property, and servient: from the 
commission, a governing body of a nember library, ancfbtr ^--^vernment, or 

a private person, and to expend^the money and use the pxioperty and services 
to carry out the purposes of this Act; 

(6) to rent, lease, lease with an option to purchase, or 
purchase personal property, to lease real property, and, subject to com- 
mission approval, to purchase or construct real property, for use of the 

district; 

(7) to adopt and amend regulations for the administration 

of the system. 

(e) District board raembers serve without compensation but are entitled 
to reimbursement for expenses, in the categories and at the rates provided 
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^ 1 for state employees in the current General Appropriation Act, incurred in 

2 the performance of their official duties. 

3 (f) Meetings of the district board are subject to the Open Meetings 

4 Arc. 

5 "Sec. 12. SYSTEM DIRECTOR. The director shall be the executive of the 

6 district library system. Among other duties, he shall: 

7 (1) carry out the purposes of this Act and the rules and 

8 regulations adopted pursuant thereto applicable to Che system; 

9 (2) appoint and remove all employees of the system, and 

10 supervise their activities as employees of the system; 

11 (3) attend all meetings of the district board and district 

12 assembly, rvith the right to participate in the discussion and to make 

13 policy recommendations; 

14 (4) keep the district board fully advised at all times as 

15 to the. financial condition and needs of the system and insure that the 

16 system operates within its budget; 

17 (5) prepare annually a plan of service in the format pre- 

18 scribed by the state library; 

19 (6) appoint committees of librarians and others to advise 

20 on the preparation of plans of service, methods for improving cooperative 

21 services, and other matters for furthering library development; 

22 - (7) prepare and tubmit to the state library, district assembly, 

23 district board, and member libraries, an annual report of the services and 

24 financial operations of the system. 

25 "Sec. 13. SYSTEl-I PLANNING COUNCIL. (a) The presidents of district 

26 boards and the directors of the district library systems, together with one 

27 or more employees of the state library appointed by the state librarian, 

28 ' constitute the system planning council. Council members serve ex officio 

29 and their membership is part of their official duties. 

30 (b) The council shall assist the commission and state librarian 

in coordinating systemwide planning efforts and improving system operation 

32 and cooperation among the member libraries. The council shall meet twice 

03 annually, on call of the state librarian, and mere often if requested by' 

3^ the state librarian or members representing three of the systems. 
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1 "Sec. 14. ABOLITION OP DISTRICT LIBRARY SYSTEM, (a) A district 

2 assembly may abolish Its district library system If at least two-thirds of 

3 the assembly's membership vote for abolltloiiy or the commission may abolish 

4 a system in order to Increase or decrease the number of systems in the state. 

5 (b) A district library system's failure to submit a current plan of 

6 service, or the commission's rejection of its submitted plan, automatically 

7 abolishes the district library system. 

8 (c) Abolition of a district library system does not prohibit creation 

9 of one or more new systems within the boundaries of the abolished system, 
IQ nor does it prohibit transfer of one or more counties from the abolished 

11 system to one or more other systems. 

12 (d) The commission by rule shall provide for the abolition procedure, 
for the disposition of system assets, for the effective date of abolition, 
for creating a new system or reorganizing the old, and for othet^ matters 
necessary to liquidate a system in an orderly manner." 

j^g Section 2. ADOPTION OF INTERSTATE COMPACT. The Interstate Library Compact 

is hereby enacted into law and entered into by this state with all states 
legally Joined therein in the form substantially as follows: 

19 ARTICLE I. PURPOSE AND POLICY 

20 Because the desire for the services provided by libraries transcends 

21 governmental boundaries and can most effectively be satisfied by giving 

22 such services to coimnunltles and people regardless of Jurisdictional lines, 

23 it is the policy of the states party to this Compact to cooperate and share 

24 their responsibilities; to authorize cooperation and sharing with respect 

25 to those types of library facilities and services which can be mora aconoml- 

26 cally or efficiently developed and maintained on a cooperative basis, and 

27 to authorize cooperation and sharing among localities, states and others 

28 in providing Joint or cooperative library services in areas where the dls- 

29 trlbutlon of population or of existing and potential library resources 

30 make the provision of library service on an Interstate basis the most effec- 

31 tive way of providing adequate and efficient servlcet 

32 ARTICLE XX. DEFINITIONS 

33 As used in this Compact: 

34 (a) ^'Public library agency'' means any unit or agency of local or 
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state government operating or having power to operate a library* 

(b) "Private library agency" means any nongovernmental entity which 
operates or assumes a legal obligation to operate a library. 

(c) "Library agreement" means a contract establishing an interstate 
library district pursuant to this Compact or providing for the joint or 
cooperative furnishing of library services. 

ARTICLE III. INTERSTATE LIBRARY DISTRICTS 

(a) Any one or more public library agencies in a part state in 
cooperation with any public library agency or agencies in one or more other 
part states may establish and maintain an interstate library district. 
Subject to the provisions of this Compact and any other laws of the party 
states which pursuant hereto remain applicable, such district may establish, 
maintain and operate some or all of the library facilities and services for 
the area concerned in accordance with the terms of a library agreement there- 
fore. Any private library agency or agencies within an interstate library 
district may cooperate therewith, assume duties, responsibilities and obliga- 
tions thereto, and receive benefits therefrom as provided in any library 
agreement to which such agency or agencies become party, 

(b) Within an interstate library district, and as provided by a 
library agreement, the performance of library functions may be undertaken on 
a Joint or cooperative basis or may be undertaken by means of one or more 
arrangements between or among public or private library agencies for the 
extension of library privileges to the use *of facilities or services operated 
or rendered by one or more of the individual library agencies. 

(c) If a library agreement provides for Joint establishment, main- 
tenance or operation of library facilities or services by an interstate 
library district, such district shall have power to do any one or more of 
the following in accordance with such agreement: 

(1) undertake, administer and participate in programs or 
arrangements for securing, lending rr servicing of books and other publica- 
tions^ any other materials suitable to be kept or made available by libraries, 
library equipment or for the dissemination of information about libraries, 
the value and significance of particular items therein, and the use thereof; 



V I (2) accept for any of its purposes under this Compact any and 

2 all donations, and grants of money, equipment, supplies, materials, and 

3 services, (conditional and otherwise), from any state or the United States 

4 or any subdivision or agency thereof, or Interstate agency, or from any 

5 institution, person, firm or corporation, and receive, utilize, and 

6 dispose of the same; 

7 (3) operate mobile library units or equipment for the purpose 

8 of rendering bookmobile service within the district; 

9 (4) employ professional, technical, clerical and other personnel 

10 and fix terms of employment, compensation and other appropriate benefits; and 

11 where desirable, provide for the Inservlce training of such personnel; 

^2 (5) sue and be sued in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

j3 (6) acquire, hold, and dispose of any real or personal property 

14 or any Interest or Interests therein as may be appropriate to the rendering 

15 of library service; 

16 (7) construct, maintain and operate a library. Including any 

17 appropriate branches thereof; 

18 (8) do such other things as may be incidental to or appro- 

19 prlate for the carrying out of any of the foregoing powers. 

20 ARTICLE IV. INTERSTATE LIBRARY DISTRICT, GOVERNING BOARD 

21 (a) An Interstate library district which establishes, maintains, or 

22 operates any facilities or services in its own right shall have a governing 

23 board which shall direct the affairs of the district and act for it in all 

24 matters relating to its business. Each participating public library agency 

25 in the district shall be represented on the governing board which shall be 

26 organized and conduct its business in accordance with provision therefore 

27 in the library agreement* But in no event shall a governing board meet less 

28 often than twice a year. 

29 (b) Any private library agency or agencies party to a library agree- 

30 ment establishing an Interstate library district may be represented on or 

31 advise with the governing board of the district in such manner as the 

32 library agreement may provide. 
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1 ARTICLE V. STATE LIBRARY AGENCY COOPERATION 

2 Any two or more state agencies of two or more of the party states 

3 may undertake and conduct Joint or cooperative library programs, render 

4 joint or cooperative library services, and enter into and perform arrange- 

5 ments for the cooperative or joint acquisition, use, housing, and disposi- 

6 tion of items or collections of materials, which, by reason of expense, 

7 rarity, specialized nature, or infrequency of demand therefore would be 

8 appropriate for central collection and shared use. Any such programs, 

9 services or arrangements may include provision for the exercise on a coopera- 

10 tive or Joint basis of any power exercisable by an interstate library dis- 

11 trict and an agreement embodying any such program, p.ervica or arrangement 

12 shall contain provisions covering the subjects detailed in Article VI of 

13 this Compact for interstate library agreements. 

14 ARTICLE VI. LIBRARY AGREEMENTS 

15 (a) In order to provide for any Joint or cooperative undertaking 

16 pursuant to this Compact, public and private library agencies may enter 

17 into library agreements. Any agreement executed pursuant to this Compact 

18 shall, as among the parties to the agreement: 

19 (1) detail the specific nature of the services, programs, 

20 facilities^ arrangements or properties to which it is applicable; 

21 (2) provide for the allocation of costs and other financial 

22 responsibilities; 

23 (3) specify the respective rights, duties, obligations, and 

24 liabilities of the parties; 

25 (4) set forth the terms and conditions for duration, renewal, 

26 termination, abrogation, disposal of Joint or common property, if any, and 

27 all other matters which may be appropriate to the proper effectuation and 

28 performance of the agreement* 

29 (b) No public or private library agency shall undertake to exercise 

30 itself, or Jointly with any other library agency, by means of a library 

31 agreement any power prohibited to such agency by the constitution or 

32 statutes of its state. 

33 (c) No library agreement dhall become effective until filed with the 
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Compact administrator of each state involved, and approved in accordance 
with Article VII of this Compact. 

ARTICLE VII. APPROVAL OF LIBRARY AGREEMENTS 
(a) Every library agreement made pursuant to this Compact shall, 
prior to and as a condition precedent to its entry into force, be submitted 
to the attorney general of each state in which a public library agency party 
thereto is situated, who shall determine whether the agreement is in proper 
form and compatible with the laws of hia state. The attorneys general 
shall approve any agreement submitted to them unless they shall find that 
it does not meet the conditions set forth herein and shall detail in writing 
addressed to the governing bodies of the public library agencies concerned 
the specific respects in which the proposed agreement fails to meet the 
requirements of law. Failure to disapprove an agreement submitted here- 
under within ninety days of its submission shall constitute approval thereof. 

(b) In the event that a library agreement made pursuant to this 
Compact shall deal in whole or in part with the provision of services or 
facilities with regard to which an officer or agency of the state government 
has constitutional or statutory powers of control, the agreement shall, as 
a condition precedent to its entry into force, be submitted to the state 
officer or agency having such power of control and shall be approved or 
disapproved by him or it as to all matters within his or its jurisdiction 
in the same manner and subject to the same requirements governing the 
action of the attorneys general pursuant to paragraph (a) of this article. 
This requirement of submission and approval shall be in addition to not in 
substitution for the requirement of submission to and approval by the 
attorneys general, 

ARTICLE VIII. OTHER LAWS APPLICABLE 
Nothing in this Compact or in any library agreement shall be construed 
to supersede, alter or otherwise impair any obligation imposed on any 
library by otherwise applicable law, nor to authorize the transfer or disposi- 
tion of any property held in trust by a library agency in a manner contrary 
to the terms of such trust. 
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ARTICLE IX* APPROPRIATIONS AND AID 

(a) Any public library agency party to a library agreement may 
appropriate funds to the Interstate library district established thereby In 
the same manner and to the same extent as to a llbrairy wholly maintained 

by it and, subject to the laws of the state In which such public library 
agency Is situated, may pledge its credit In support of any Interstate 
library district established by the agreement • 

(b) Subject to the provisions of the library agreement pursuant to 
which it functions and the laws of the states in which such district is 
situated, an interstate library district may claim and receive any Gtate 
and federal aid which may be available to library agencies. 

ARTICLE X. COMPACT ADMINISTRATOR 
Each state shall designate a Compact administrator with whom copies 
of all library agreements to which his state or any public library agency 
thereof is part shall be filed. The administrator shall have such other 
powers as may be conferred upon him by the laws of his state and may con- 
sult and cooperate with the Compact administrators of other party states 
and take fi(uch steps as may effectuate the purposes of this Compact* If 
the laws of a party state so provide, such state may designate one or more 
deputy Compact administrators in addition to its Compact administrator. 
ARTICLE XI. ENTRY INTO FORCE AND WITHDRAWAL 

(a) This Compact shall enter into force and effect immediately upon 
its enactment into law by any two states. Thereafter, it shall enter into 
force and effect as to any other state upon the enactment thereof by such 
state. 

(b) This Compact shall continue in force with respect to a party 
state and remain binding upon such state until six months after such state 
has given notice to each other party state of the repeal thereof. Such 
withdrawal shall not be construed to relieve any party to a library agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to this Compact from any obligation of that 
agreement prior to the end of its duration as provided therein. 

ARTICLE XII. CONSTRUCTION AND SEVERABILITY 

(a) This Compact shall be liberally construed so as to effectuate the 

I 
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purposes thereof. The provisions of this Compact shall be severable and 
If any phrase, clause, sentence or provision of this Compact is declared to 
be contrary to the constitution of any state or of the United States or the 
applicability thereof to any government, agency, person or circumstance 
shall not be affected thereby. If this Compact shall be held contrary to 
the constitution of any state party thereto, the Compact shall remain In 
full force and effect as to the remaining states and In full force and 
effect as to the state affected as to all severable matters. 

(b) No city, town, county, or district library system In this 
'state shall be party to a library agreement which provides for the con" • 

structlon or maintenance of a library pursuant to Article III (c) (7) of 
the Compact, nor pledge Its credit In support of such a library, or con- 
tribute to the capital financing thereof, except after compliance with 
any laws applicable to such cities, towns, counties, or district library 
systems relating to or governing capital outlays and the pledging of credit. 

(c) As used In the Compact, "state library agency" with reference to 
this state, means the Texas Library and Historical Commission and any other 
state agency that maintains a library. Including but not limited to all 
colleges and universities within the state, any county library agency of 
this state, and any other types of local library agencies within this State. 

(d) An Interstate library district lying partly within this state 
may claim and be entitled to receive state aid In support of any of Its 
functions to the same extent and In the same manner as such functions are 
eligible for support when carried on by entitles wholly within this state. 

For the purposes of computing and apportioning state aid to an interstate 
library district, this ritate will consider that portion of the area which 
lies within this state as an independent entity for the performance of the 
aided function or functions and compute and apportion the aid accordingly. 
Subject to any applicable laws of this state, such a district also may 
apply for and be entitled to receive any federal aid for which it may be 
eligible. 

(e) The Governor of this state shall appoint an officer of this state 
who shall be the Compact administrator pursuant to Article X of the Compact. 
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The Governor shall also appoint one or more deputy Compact administrators 
pursuant to said Article. 

(f) In the event of withdrawal from the Compact the Governor shall 
send and receive any notices required by Article XI (b) of the Compact. 
Section 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. This Act takes effect September 1, 1977. 
Section 4. EMERGENCY. The importance of this legislation and the crowded 
condition of the calendars in both houses create an emergency and an 
imperative public necessity that the Constitutional Rule requiring bills 
to be read on three several days in each house be suspended, and the Rule 
is hereby suspended. 
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III. THE CONTENT OF RULES REQUIRED 
BY THE PROPOSED LEGISUTION 



The draft legislation presented in this report was intended to 
incorporate the essential elements, without excessive detail to provide' * 
a legal basis for fhe reorganization of library systems in Texas corres* 
ponding to the principles of organir^ation and governance developed in 
Phase II of the study. In its proposed form, the legislation acknowledges 
the developmental nature of library systems and addresses the need for an 
effective, responsive method for accommodating changes in organizational, 
procedural, and administrative relationships by placing broad administra* 
tive authority in rules to be adopted by the Commission after full con- 
sideration by the library community. 

As a result of this shift to broad enabling law, leaving manuever- 
ing room for the inevitable changes in a relatively new operation, and 
because of the complex relationships in a cooperative organization, rules 
adopted under the law take on a new significance. The purpose of this 
chapter is to briefly outline the content, scope, and rationale for the 
inclusion of certain provisions in the rules, to serve as an aid to their 
actual formulation. 

Classification of Libraries and 
Standards for System Membership 

Classification of member libraries and standards for their accredi- 
tation constitute a significant portion of the Library Systems Act and 
rules adopted under the Act. The proposed legislation was designed to 
facilitate changes in classification and membership requirements by estab- 
lishing both by rule. 

Classification and Mecnbership of Libraries Under the 1969 Act 

The 1969 Act provided for three classes of public libraries for system 
purposes: Community Library, Area Library, and MaJOY Resource Center. For 
two of the classes specific limits on population served is prescribed. In 
the third class the only requirement is that it be "a large public library" 
as follows: 

Community Library: less than 25,000 

Area Library: 25,000 or more 

Major Resource Center: a large public library 

Although no requirement as to population served by the large library 
is made in the Act, it is required as a Major Resource Center to serve a 
total population of 200,000 qr more and an area of 4,000 square miles or 
more. Such an area exceeds the Jurisdiction of any large public library 
in the State and actually is intended as the minimum area of a Major 
Resource System. 
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Additionally, the Act sets two other requirements for Area 
Libraries and Major Resource Centers, namely (a) designation as such by 
the Commission, and (b) membership in the system under standards estab- 
lished by the Commission. For Community Libraries no designation by the 
Commission is required, but membership standards must be met. 

The Commission elected to vary membership requirements with each 
of the three classes of libraries. The highest standards were set for 
Major Resource Centers, next highest for Area Libraries, and the lowest 
standards for Community Libraries. 

However, the law does not require that membership standards be 
related to the three classes. Any application of membership requirements 
is possible under the Act. They could be the same for all libraries, or 
vary according to any reasonable scheme of library grouping. In fact, the 
Area Library class lost most of its meaning in system operations after 
changes in inter library loan arrangements minimized their contribution, 
and membership standards tend to benefit only those libraries that are 
close to the minimums. Also, the classes have little significance for 
statistical purposes. In short, of the three library classes, only that 
of Major Resource Center has much significance, and membership standards 
are of value only to a limited number of libraries. 

Library Classifications 

Although a variety of classification schemes are used by other 
states, they are typically based on one or more of the following criteria: 
(1) population served, (2) functional role, and (3) menibership status. 
The current classifications set forth in the Library Systems Act--Major 
Resource Center, Area Library, and Community Library — are based primarily 
on served population, but also connote, under the enabling legislation, 
role and status. 

Classification may serve many purposes. It provides a useful 
method of grouping libraries with similar characteristics for statistical, 
evaluative, or administrative requirements. Some states use classification 
to denote certain prescribed functional roles of member libraries. Others 
have developed classifications which define membership status, for example, 
representation and voting rights, and conditions under which certain lib- 
raries may participate in system services. A common use of classification 
is td differentiate libraries for the purpose of developing standards for 
membership and eligibility for funding consistent with the needs and 
characteristics of system members. 

Classification option for Texas system . Of the criteria most fre- 
quently used as a basis for classification, served population appears pre- 
ferable for public libraries in the Texas system. The use of functionally- 
based classes is most appropriate in a highly structured organizational 
model of the **give-and-receive** kind, and limits discretion and flexibility 
at the system-level In defining the roles of system participants in the 
provision of services. Limiting membership rights by classification as 
already mentioned, would preclude the participation of all types bf lib- 
raries according to need, and is inconsistent with an open-system model. 
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Because of the differing service orientation and characteristics 
of types of libraries—public, academic, school, and speclal--each will 
require separate consideration in the development of appropriate classifi- 
cations. In order to accommodate this diversity. It would appear to be 
advantageous to establish separate classification structures for each 
library type. 

Membership Standards for Library Systems 

The standards used to accredit libraries for system membership are 
often linked so closely to classification that one defines the other, with 
principal variations occurring in cases in which role or membership status 
are -' so used as clPQsiflcacicn criteria. In many states, standards for 
memJ eiiip are aluo used to determine eligibility for state aid appropriated 
for Jtem operations, although such aid may be in the form of direct pay- 
ments to member libraries or, more frequently, used to finance system pro- 
grams of direct benefit to participating libraries. Other states have 
established two types of aid for library services— aid to individual lib- 
raries, and aid to library systems--and have legislated standards for eli- 
gibility for each state-aid program. 

Members)ilp requirements In Texas . Minimum requirements for mem-, 
bership of a Major Resource Center, Area Library, or Commiuiity Library 
as defined by rule under the 1969 L/b.rary Systems Act are based on four 
criteria: (1) per-capita support, (i) book stock, (3) hours of access, 
and (4) staff. Additional membership criteria applicable to all lib- 
raries applying for system membership require that a library be legally I 
established and receive at least 50 percent of the funds required for 
system membership from city and/or county appropriations; that per- 
capita support and size of collection increase until current ALA standards 
are met; and that a current and complete annual report ^be filed with the 
State Library. 

The current criteria provide an adequate base on which to con- 
struct appropriate standards for the accreditation of public libraries 
for system membership, and correspond quite closely to criteria employed 
by other states. Also worthy of consideration as an additional criterion 
is physical facilities and equipment^ which is used by several states. 
Modification of the existing criteria or the development of more suitable 
criteria may be necessary for the establishment of membership standards 
for academic and school libraries. 

Development of criteria for special libraries will be somewhat 
more difficult. Unlike public, academic, and school libraries, which 
share certain generic characteristics, the designation of ''special lib- 
rary'* subsumes a 'heterogeneous grouping of specialized libraries which 
vary widely with respect to purpose, bibliographic requirements, and re- 
strictions on public access. ^. Uniform criteria for special library mem- 
bership would appear to be effectively limited to requirements for 
accessibility to materials by the system and conditions of access. Be- 
cause these can be expected to vary on a case-by-*case basis, individual 
accreditation of special libraries may be necessary unless criteria can 
be developed. 
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Membftrahlp Standards for Public Libraries 

The standards for membership, generally, and the requirement that 
.public libraries increase per-capita support and size of collection until 
current ALA standards are met, specifically, were designed to encourage a 
minimum level of local support for the public libraries of Texas. This, 
coupled with the anticipated local impact of system-sponsored services, 
was seen as a means of stimulating an increased awareness and development 
of local libraries throughout the State. While these initiatives have 
undoubtedly done much in this regard, reformulation of membership standards 
could provide an additional impetus to increased local support. 

As presently constituted, minimum standards for each criterion 
have been established by rule for each of the three classifications in 
the law. For the vast majority of participating libraries, however, the 
number of classifications is effectively limited to two--Area Library or 
Conanunity Library — as the classification of Major Resource Center is de- 
pendent on designation by the Commission under special circumstances. 
Even if this were not the case, the number of public libraries meeting 
the membership standards established for the Major Resource Center classi- 
fication barely exceeds the tp i designated in 1969. 

Under the existing classification structure, only two levels of 
minimum standards exist for over 95 percent of the current system member- 
ship. The majority of librarians responding to the questionnaire adminis- 
tered in Phase I of this study advocated revision of current membership 
requirements for the Area and Community Library classifications, although 
the recommendations for change were divided among those favoring elimi- 
nation, lowering, raising, or further study of the requirements. Respon- 
ses from Area Libraries indicated that approximately 69 percent of the 
librarians favored some form of revision, while Community Libraries were 
almost equally divided on the question. 

In the development of appropriate revisions of the classifica- 
tion structure and corresponding membership standards for public libraries, 
the following points should be considered: 

(1) Implications of role and status inherent in 
the existing classification structure are 
inconsistent with the proposed organization 
of systems in Texas. 

(2) The existing criteria on which membership 
standards are based are adequate, and 
standards should continue to be related 
to classifications. 

(3) Classification of member libraries should 
continue to be based on population served. 

(4) The minimum standards for membership should 
be revised to provide realistic goals for the 
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improvement of library service directly 
related to the differing characteristics 
and capabilities of member libraries* 

The current classification structure does not sufficiently 
differentiate between member, libraries for statistical purposes or for 
the setting of membership requirements. The defined ranges of popula- 
tion served used to- determine classification are too broad. Organlza* 
tlonal considerations appear to haye played too important a role in 
the establishment of existing classes. One set of membership standards 
is applied equally to libraries serving populations ranging from a few 
thousand up to 25,000; another applies to all libraries serving 25,000 
or more persons not designated as a Major Resource Center. The require- 
ment that per-capita support and size of collection increase until 
current ALA standards are met does not specify either time frame or 
annual amount of increase, and provides only a minimum incentive for 
local library development. The divergence of opinion expressed by 
system librarians on the subject of membership standards suggests that 
the standards do not impact libraries of the same class equally. They 
are perceived as overly restrictive by some, inadequate by others, and 
inccnsequential to still others. 

Classifications and membership standards iydopted for use under 
the proposco. or f,.iM national model must address thecie problems, not 
only for public libraries but for academic and school libraries as well. 
Or»e u\ethod of achieving for public libraries the objectives listed above 
would be the design of a cla/jfoif Lcatlon structure incorporating the 
following fMtureft; 

(1) The establishment of classifications based 
upon ranges of population served. The 
classifications established should incorpor- 
ate the smallest range of population appro- 
priate to group all libraries with similar 
characteristics and capabilities. It is 
probable that this method of classification 
would result in an interval scale of ranges 
of population served in which the ranges 
would be progressively Incremental from the 
classification of the smallest, libraries to 
the largest libraries. 

(2) The establishment of membership standards for 
each classification based uppn adopted criteria 
(collection, support, . hours of access, etc.) 

(3) The establishment of library designations by 
collapsing the rang^es formed by the classi- 
fications into appropriate groupings, for 
statistical or related purposes. 
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Figure k 

AN ALTERNATIVE CUSSIFICATION MODE 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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Diagramed in Figure A, several aspects of this classification 
model deserve emphasis. The classifications proposed in this approach 
are simply groupings of libraries with essentially comparable charac- 
teristics by population served. They do not denote functional role or 
membership status. 

By increasing the number of classifications, membership require- 
ments can be logically based on standards more directly related to the 
characteristics and capabilities of participating libraries. Moreover, 
standards for each criteria may be selectively increased at appropriate 
levels of population served in order to encourage a positive local 
response to increased service needs as a community grows. If constructed 
Judiciously, progressive membership requirements need not unduly 
burden local governments. Such requirements, in all probability, would 
represent realistic minimums rather than optimum levels of library deve- 
lopment, and assist local authorities in planning for library services. 

Advances in Mernbership Requirements Over Time 

One purpose of membership requirements is to place a floor under 
qualifications for participation in order to insure that each member has 
a certain ability to meet obligations rather than be excessively a 
recipient of services from others. Another purpose is to indicate to 
individual libraries a minimum standard of service, one which with due 
professional care and the tacit agreement of the funding authorities 
has been established with the goals of library service to the patron 
in mind. In this way a uniformity of service to all citizens is fostered. 

Such requirements are imposed, however, and clearly cannot be 
effective if extreme; in fact they would be self-defeating if carried 
too far. Membership requirements must be minimal. It would not be 
acceptable if such standards were not reasonably attainable. At time 
of adoption probably at least 95% of the libraries involved should 
clearly qualify. Only the laggards, the clearly deficient, would be 
required to take specific action to improve. 

The legislative intent in the creation of library systems is 
library development. No apologies are necessary, therefore, in deter- 
mining and enforcing reasonable standards. However, "development" 
implies improvement. Standards, therefore, must advance. Membership 
requirements should be raised gradually according to reasonable objec- 
tives carefully developed in the social and political process inherent 
in a democracy. The most logical wav to do this is to announce the 
next fu ture level of membership requirements at the bah w time that 
current standards are adopted and to set a date when they will go into 
effect. In this way every library would know just what new levels of 
requirements it would have to meet after a designated period of time, 
say two or three years, in order to continue to meet membership require- 
ments. Also, under this procedure changes in dollar values could be 
reflected in those standards related to local financial support. The 
current requirement that per-capita support and size of collection in- 
crease each year until ALA standards are met should be continued. 
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Most deficient libraries, and their governing authorities, would 
welcome this procedure • Often the goyerning bodies of libraries do not 
know how their library stands in service standards relative to other 
libraries. The upcoming standards would provide them reasonable goals 
for the benefit of their patrons, the precise steps necessary on their 
part to attain them, and a calendar which they can relate to their bud- 
getary process • Local library leadership and friends would be provided 
a clear program of betterment around which to rally support. 

ReCQgnitinn of Li brarv Quality 

Due to the element of compulsion in minimum standards, the limita- 
tions of their effectiveness, and the fact that most libraries are well 
beyond such minimums to begin with, such standards should be frankly 
regarded as the "stick" part of a carrot-and-stick approach. The com- 
- plementary need of standards which recognize quality above the minimum 
is probably equally important in encouraging library development, and 
certainly would affect more libraries. 

Several ways might be designed to recognize the standing of 
libraries. In the case of public libraries, for example, the classes 
in Table A could be used both for minimum standards and the recognition 
of superior standing. A library in the population range of Class 8, 
for examole, could be recognized as meeting the requirements of Class 7 
and receive an appropriate designation. Or, it could meet the standards 
of Class 6, or even Class 5. For each step above the minimum require- 
ments for its population a library could be shown, say, as 8 (7-Good) , 
or 8 (6 -Excellent), or 8 (5-Outstanding) . 

The aspirations of libraries for providing fine quality service 
to their patrons could be supported in this fashion and provide a means 
of comparison. A measure of progress achieved in library development 
generally could thus be obtained. And knowledge of the percentage of 
libraries above the minimum would aid in determining when and to what 
extent the minimums should be increased as previously discussed. The 
rules could set forth the method. 

Obviously, any 'such method as described above probably would re- 
quire, for public libraries at least, a minimum of 12 classes, and per- 
haps as many as 15. Wide ranges would prevent fine measurement, while 
very narrow ranges would tend to make the scheme less meaningful. 
Similar kinds of useful standards could be developed by librarians of 
other types of libraries. The potential for their usefulness is great, 
and it is an area of library science in which more needs to be done. 
Such an advance may simply have been awaiting the creation of cooperative 
library systems as a means for implementation. 

Program Guidelines 

Program guidelines were not specified by either the Library 
Systems Act or rules adopted by the Commission. The rules, however, 
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contain certain provisions that approach but fall short of providing 
guidelines to assure that programs developed under the Act are consis- 
tent with legislative Intent, and to establish enforceable criteria for. 
the approval of plans of service. Rule I, paragraph B, for example, 
states that "the plan of service must conform to the guidelines set In 
the annual plan for the development of the system submitted by the 
State Librarian. and the following paragraph lists a number of 
Illustrative services that may be sponsored by the Major Resource Systems. 

Adequate guidelines for the development of system services are a 
primary means of ensuring that programs address the broad goals estab- 
lished by legislation. The process Is accomplished through the prepara- 
tion and approval of plans of service. These plans facilitate adminis- 
tration at both the state and Individual system level by defining "the 
rules of the game." If developed cooperatively by system members, the 
State Library, and the Commission, such guidelines need not be overly 
restrictive but Instead promote the greatest benefit to all participants 
from cooperative services. 

In the formulation of proposed program guidelines, a brief review 
of similar provisions adopted by other states may be helpful. The area 
library service organizations (ALSO) of Ohio are required by rule to In- 
clude the following programs In their annual plans of service: 

(1) A plan to at£aln a systemwlde total of 
100,000 adult non-flctlon titles, with 
at least 4,000 new titles added annually. 

(2) Provision of free access to services and 
materials for all residents within the 
ALSO. 

(3) Services of professional specialists In- 
cluding: 

library administration 

children's services 

reference services 

community and public information 

services 
audio-visual services 

(4) Special services including service to the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. 



(5) Special programs of direct grants to parti- 
cipating libraries where appropriate for 
achieving designated levels of service. The 
total of such grants may not exceed 10 percent 
of essential services operation grants in any 
year. 



^ule 2, Administration of State Aid. Subsidy and Grant Programs . State 
Library of Ohio, Columbus 1974.' 
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(6) Staff development and inservice training. 



(7) Coordinated and on-going public infortna- 
tion programs. 

(8) Identification and provision of specialized 
materials and services not available within 
the ALSO. 

Article 2 of Title 5, Chapter 2 ("Public Library Services") 
of the California Administrative Code , defines a library system as 
"...one or more libraries providing the following basic elements of 
library service, involving but not necessarily limited to book and 
periodical resources...": 

- (1)*-^ The" selection and acquisition of materials 

in a consolidated or in a coordinated manner. 

The organization of materials for use including 
cataloging, classification, and physical pre- 
paration, in a consolidated or in a coordinated 
manner. 

The lending of materials for home use, with 
the return of such materials unrestricted as 
to service outlet. 

Reference and research services, including 
assistance to users by library staff, con- 
solidated or coordinated where necessary 
to provide the maximum utilization of the 
total resources of all participating libraries. 

The interavailability of materials and infor- 
mation among all service outlets on the same 
basis for all library users, including a 
method by which each participating library 
may ascertain specific holdings of other 
participating libraries. 

Subsequent provisions of the article require that the plan of service 
include all services listed above and the exact manner in which each is 
to be provided. 

, 2 ^ 

Illinois also has established program guidelines by rule. Four 
basic programs are mandated: (1) reciprocal borrowing within a system by 
all residents holding library cards of any participating library in the 
area served; (2) the addition of at least 4,000 new titles annually; 
(3) provision of a unified means of location of the total holdings of 
libraries designated as system headquarters units; and, (4) provision of 
an approved means of locating all materials added by the participating 
libraries of the system. 



(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 



^Riiles and Regulations mder the Illinots Library Systems Act, aa amended. 
Secretary of State, Springfield 1972, 
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Massachusetts and Michigan have established illustrative lists of 
system services. Massachusetts provides examples of services in two 
program areas, supplementary regional public library and regional reference 
and research services, while Michigan lists six basic categories of ser- 
vice and programs for each; administrative services, publicity services, con- 
tinuing education services for personnel, and patron services* Until recently 
program guidelines were not defined by Colorado, although services proposed 
in the , systems' annual programs were based upon needs assessment conducted 
at the individual library and system level utilizing the Colorado State 
Library Needs Assessment Model* 

The examples above exhibit a variety of approaches to the establish- 
ment of appropriate program guidelines* But regardless of content or 
approach, guidelines are an invaluable tool with which to ensure the re- 
lationship of programs to goals* They provide a means for the member 
libraries to participate in setting program objectives for the system 
and to evaluate the subsequent results* They also provide a measure of 
accountability required by state or federally sponsored financial-aid 
programs* 

Requirements of the 
Plan of Service 

Specific requirements related to the plan of service may 
be incorporated in the rules, or the authority to establish such require- 
ments may be delegated by rule to the State Librarian* In either case, 
format^ procedures for submission, and content should be specified. While 
certain content areas are obvious, other provisions related to the revised 
organization under the proposed model also merit consideration for inclu- 
sion. The major content areas for consideration are discussed briefly 
below* 

General Information 

A typical feature of plans of service is the requirement 
for submission of a variety of administrative and organizational informa- 
tion* Although data of this type could be collected separately, it is a 
logical component of the plan of service* 

The following list is illustrative of the kinds of information 
that could be required: 

(1) Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of: 

a) the system director 

b) system staff 

c) district board members 

d) committee members 

(2) Positions held by district board members or 
system staff. 

(3) Term of office of district board members. 
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(4) Copies of periodic reports and special reports 
to system members. 

(5) Names and addresses of system member libraries 
and head librarians. 

(6) Copies of current system bylaws and adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Program Information 

Presentation of proposed system services will undoubtedly com- 
prise the largest portion of the plan and corresponding rules. 
Narrative, budgetary, and related program Information will be required 
according to a format and specific criteria suitable for evaluation by 
the member libraries, system governing authorities, and the State Lib- 
rary. Additional requirements may include: 

(1) A description of the pattern of interaction 
among the system governing body, director, 
staff, and member libraries for each pro- 
gram, and the principal fimctions assigned 
participants. 

(2) An analysis of library service needs of the 
district and^ the relationship of proposed 
programs to stated needs. 

(3) A descriptioii of the plan and procedures for 
the purchase and use of library materials 
throughout the system. 

(4) A description of the procedures used and 
participation of member libraries in pro- 
gram development. 

(5) A list of equipment to be purchased for 
specific program»''or activities. 

(6) A statement of long-range goals and objectives. 

(7) A timetable for reaching specific levels of 
service. 

(8) Methods for progratu evaluation (if standardized 
methods are not adopted). 

(9) Budf^^.l riata for each program and an aggregate 
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(10) Budget projections for the next fiscal year or 
years. 



It may be valuable to standardize system budgeting procedures 
by requiring the use of the "zero-based" format used by the State. 
This would facilitate the conversion of system budget requests to re- 
quests for State appropriations by the State Library and provide addi- 
tional documentary justification for system funding. 

Fiscal In f ormation 

In addition to the budgetary information related to programs and 
general operating expenses, additional fiscal information will be required. 
Again, the following list is illustrative only, and the standardization of 
certain fiscal procedures could eliminate a number of the requirements 
below: 

(1) A statement of the methods used for contracting 
for services on a cost basis. 

(2) A statement of the methods used for the re- 
imbursement of servJ^ce imbalances among system 
libraries. 

(3) Designation of a depository for system funds. 

(4) Designation of a fiscal agent for the system, 
and a description of the accounting procedures 
used for financial transactions. 

(5) ^Designation of the agency or location^ at which 
the accounts and supporting documents will be 
maintained by the system. 

• (6) The plan should provide for the submission of 
such regular and special fiscal reports as 
may be required by the State Librarian. 

District Library System Mecabership 

Several aspects of the proposed legislation relating to system member- 
ship will require elaboration ^in the rules. Specifically, these are designa- 
tion of the governing body for various types of libraries, procedures for 
application for membership and annual reaccreditation, methods of designating 
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representatives to the district assembly, provisions for disposition of 
system property in the event of withdrawal, and the eligibility of a 
library which has withdrawn from a system to reapply for membership. 

Governing Authority 

Section 3 of the amendatory act defines "governing body" as the entity 
which may authorize a library to participation in a district library 
system or interstate library district. For the vast majorit^jpf public 
libraries, the body with the power to authorize membership is easily 
identifiable as the city council or county board as the cake may be. For 
other types of libraries, however, clarification will be necessary. 

ii cademic libraries . The govemiiig body of academic libraries is 
also easily identifiable as a board of regents or similar body. With 
respect to academic libraries, two points need to be addressed: the 
membership status of libraries at regional or satellite campuses, and the 
membership status of departmental and college libraries. 

It would appear to be desirable to accord separate membership 
status to libraries at remote campus locations, although membership would 
still be contingent on action by the institution's governing body. These 
libraries would be members of the district library system in which they 
are located regardless of the location of the parent institution, and 
logically would be entitled to separate representation on the district 
assembly. 

For membership and representation purposes, a main library and it 
branches (or departmental libraries) should constitute a single library. 
A decision would be required whetn^^^r and, if so, under what circumstances. 
College libraries unrelated to the main library of a university should be 
considered separate libraries, and so specified by rule. 

School libraries . Representation of school libraries should be 
at the district level, with one representative appointed or elected to 
the district assembly by the board of trustees of each school district 
accredited for membership. The location of the administrative offices 
of each school district should determine the system in which the school 
district may participate. 

Special libraries . The diversity of organizations maintaining 
special libraries precludes designation of governing bodies by rule. This 
could as easily be accomplished by requirements for application for mem- 
bership as discussed in the following section. 

Application Procedures 

Specific requirements for application for membership may be in- 
cluded in the rules, or their establishment may be delegated by rule to 
the State Librarian for inclusion in administrative regulations. Pre- 
sently an application form is submitted by the library's governing body 
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to the State Library for review. On the basis of this review, the 
classification of the applicant library is determined according to 
standards adopted by the Commission. Notification of this designation 
is then made to the governing body which is required to accept the 
designation by ordinance. Copies of the ordinance are then filed with 
the State Library. Annually, member libraries are required to be re- 
accredit.ed; a process involving submission and review of a statistical 
report by the State Library to ensure that requirements for membership 
as established by rule have been met. 

Three modifications of the current process need to be made by 
rule, or alternatively by regulation of the State Librarian: 

(1) Applications for membership of special lib- 
raries should require submission of an appro- 
priate affidavit specifying that the person 
or persons submitting the application possess 
the authority necessary to commit the spon- 
soring organization or agency to participa- 
tion in a district library system. 

(2) The form of the ordinance or official action 
of the library's governing body indicating 
acceptance of membership should be pre- 
scribed to include a statement that continued 
participation in the State Library System 

is contingent on annual reaccreditation of the 
library on the basis of the most recent stan- 
dards adopted by the Commission. 

(3) A procedure should be specified including 
conditions under which a library which has 
failed to obtain reaccreditation may reapply 
for membership. 

Designation of Representatives to the District Assembly 

It would seem logical that the designation of representatives to 
the district assembly be included as an additional requirement in the 
annual application form used for reaccreditation. Copies of this com- 
pleted form should be submitted to the State Librai^^ and system's head- 
quarters. Procedures for designation of representatives occurring as a 
result of a vacancy in the office not coinciding with the annual applica 
tion schedule should also be established. 

Disposition of System Property 

The draft legislation authorizes the Commission to adopt rules 
for the disposition of system property in the event of withdrawal of a 
library from the system, or abolition of a district library system. To 
enforce these provisions of the law, the following points, among others, 
will require treatmenc in the rules. 
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System property . What constitutes system property must be 
defined by rule. This may be defined as broadly as any property pur- 
chased with funds derived from grants and aid established by the law, 
or as narrowly as equipment with an original purchase price in excess 
of a fixed dollar amount. 

Property control . Title to all items defined by rule as system 
property should rest with the district board acquiring such property. Pro- 
cedures should be established or required by rule for the inventory and 
location of system property. 

Dispostion , If title to the property is held by the district 
board, procedures for disposition following the withdrawal of a member 
library need only specify the obligation of the library for return of 
system property. to the system headquarters. Decisions for the realloca- 
tion of property among the remaining members may then be made at the 
system- level. 

The rules should also contain the proviso that upon abolition 
of a district library system, title to all system property automatically 
reverts to the State Library. As in the case of a single library, the 
obligation of all members of the system to return system property to the 
State Library should be specified. Penalties for failure to comply with 
rules pertaining to system property could also be included. 

Reapplication for Membership 

Conditions under which a library may reapply for system member- 
ship following withdrawal by action of the library's governing body must 
be established by rule. While withdrawal in this manner should not pro- 
hibit a library from future participation, it is a serious act with con- 
sequences for system planning and operations, and should be treated as 
such in the rules. 

District Board 

In addition to the statutory definition of the district board 
provided in the draft legislation, two other aspects related to the 
. board should be considered for inclusion in the rules: (1) the designa- 
tion of officers, including definition of duties, manner of selection, 
and certain legal requirements; and (2) requirements related to system 
bylaws. 

District Board Officers 

The office of president of a district board would be created 
legislatively by the proposed law. Other officers are not specified 
in the law. There may be some advantage in standardizing this 
organizational feature of the district boards by requiring each to 
designate such offi.ce,r,s as deemed necessary by the State Librarian and 
Commission. Typically, in addition to a president, officers would includ 
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a vice-president and secretary. The definition of basic prescribed 
duties and responsibilities for each officer by rule provides a means 
of clarifying administrative relationships at the system-level and bet- 
ween the systems and the State Library. 

Specific requirements relating to the collection, disbursement, 
and accounting of funds will be required. It has elsewhere been suggested 
that an administrative manual incorporating all aspects of financial 
management be prepared for use of all district systetPB. The system 
director should be charged with, overall responsibility for financial 
management, and a surety bond required. 

The manner of selection of officers could be accomplished in one 
of two ways. Officers could be selected by the board from among its mem- 
bership, or elected by the members of the district assembly. While the 
first approach appears preferable, there would seem to be no advantage in 
limiting the discretion of the individual systems in this matter by rule. 

Eligibility for election to the district board, as defined by the 
proposed legislation, is restricted only by the requirement that a can- 
didate be a duly appointed representative of the dist^-ict assembly. Re- 
quirements for eligibility, however, may need elabora*. in the rules 
to ensure conformity with other such statutory restrictions: as may be 
applicable. Restrictions of this nature may include requirements of age, 
citizenship, residency, and occupation (to prevent potential conflict of 
interest problems). 

System Bylaws 

The bylaws of a district library system constitute the charter for 
organization and governance of the system within the basic framework estab- 
lished by the enabling legislation and rules ■ cted by the Commission. 
Bylaws are an appropriate subject for inclusi-r the rules, when such 
ruii>.s are limited to format and general cont^.nt. Rules of this nature 
ensure conformity with legislative requirements, promote a degrea of uni- 
formity necessary to sound administration, and provide guidance to system 
participants in the formulation of bylaws. 

Based on an analysis of bylaws adopted by library systems in other 
states, and similar documents of comparable organizations, the following 
outline is illustrative of the general format of bylaws. Comments related 
to the content of each section are presented for consideration subsequently. 
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Preamble * An introduction to the bylaws, the preamble is typically 
a broad philosophical statement of purpose. This section may include the 
name of the district library system, the statutory authority for its forma- 
tion, and the legal basis for the following sections. 

Organization . Items normally included in a description of system 
organization are the geographic area within which the system operates; 
the major organizational components of the system, including standing com- 
mittees is established, their basic roles in system governance and their 
interrelationships; the relationship of the system to the State Library 
System; and procedures for termination of the system. Should "tones" be 
established within the system area, as described in the Phase JI; report of 
this study, they should be designated in this section. 

Objectives and purposes . Like the preamble, this portion of the 
bylaws is a statement of philosophy, but typically somewhat more specific 
although not as specific as similar requirements of the plan of 
service. Statements of objectives and purposes in this section may parallel 
the legislative declaration contained in the proposed legislation, or address 
identifiable needs and problems of the area served by the system. They 
should not, however, be inconsistent with legislative intent. 

Membership . This section should identify eligible members and 
describe the procedures for application and accreditation established by 
rule. Provisions for withdrawal and reapplication for membership should 
also be included. Standards for membership and classification adopted by 
the Commission may be presented or acknowledged by reference. 

Representation and voting . Rights of system members to represen- 
tation and voting privileges on the district assembly should be enumerated 
in this article, corresponding to applicable rules of the Commission. The 
manner of selection of representatives, requirements for notification of 
such designation, and procedures for filling vacancies also merit considera-. 
tion for inclusion. Additional representation on the district asembly of 
interested organizations or groups, for example, councils of government, 
minority group representatives, or others could be established with appro- 
priate restrictions on voting rights. 

District assembly . The functions of the three major organizational 
elements of a district library system--the district assembly, district board, 
and system director — will require considerable emphasis in the bylaws. In 
this section, powers and duties reserved to the district assembly in addi- 
tion to those stated in Section 10(d) of the amendatory legislation should be 
enumerated. Related aspects of the organization and role of the district 
assembly requiring definition in the bylaws include the designation of a 
date for the annual meeting and the procedure, if any, for calling additional 
or special meetings of the assembly; the number of representatives consti- 
tuting a quorum for the transaction of business; and the vote required for 
specific actions of the assembly such as election of board members and 
adoption of bylaws. If the members of the district assembly are to play 
an active role in the governance of the system, a procedure allowing for 
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the placing of Items of business of Interest to the meobers on the agenda 
for the annual or special meetings should be provided, although this may 
not require treatment in the bylaws. 

District board. As for the district assembly, powers and duties 
of the dlst' m C board should be stated, regular meetings set, a procedure 
for calling apeclal meetings established, and quorum and voting def Inedt 
The composition of the board, Its number, representation, and manner of 
selection must be noted. Any criteria related to representation on the 
board, for example, requirements based on geography, size of library, or 
similar factors. In addition to those already in the proposed law should 
be delineated. Offices of the^board should be listed, a brief descrip- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities oi each presented, and a method 
for the selection of officers defined. Bonding or other applicable legal 
requirements should be acknowledged. A provision for removal of members 
for non-attendancA, and a procedure for resignation should also be In- 
cluded* 

System director. This section should define the major administra- 
tive and appointive powers of the director. Qualifications for employment 
as system director may also be established. 

Finance. The procedures for designation of a depository for system 
funds and the organization established by the sys tem for financial manage- 
ment should be described In this section. 

Reports and audits. The bylaws should specifically acknowledge 
reporting and auditing requircinents established by the State, including 
regular and special fiscal and program reports, financial and performance 
a^udlts, and records maintenance. Internal reporting responsibilities may 
also be established in this article. 

Adoption and amendment. This section should describe the process 
by which the system's bylaws are adopted and amended/ 

System Dlrectoi^ 

The only aspect of the position of system director requiring 
consideration for inclusion in the rules is the establishment of minimum 
standards of training and experience for appointment. Some states have 
adopted qualification requirements, while others have not. The option of 
establishing such requirements may be left to the individual systems, or 
minimums may be defined by rule. If defined by rule, training and experience 
should be stated in terms of equivalencies rather than absolutes. 

State Grants and fid 

Section 5 of the proposed amendment defines the duties of the 
State Librarian under the law to Include administration of state grants for 
cooperative library development. Therefore, detailed treatment of the grants 
and aid program is not required in the rules; however, several key provisions 
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related to the administration of the financial aspects of the law deserve 
consideration for adoption as rules. As such, their applicability to 
financial transactions is unmistakable. 

Prohibitions of Use 

The 1969 Library Systems Act prohibited use of funds appropriated 
by the Texas Legislature for: 

(1) site acquisition, construction, or acquisi- 
tion, maintenance, or rental of buildings; 

(2) payment of past debts; and 

(3) replacement of local support of member 
libraries. 

Use of funds for the replacement of local support and the payment of past 
debts should continue to be prohibited. Past debts, however, should be 
clearly defined to include the ability of systems to encumber funds. The 
proposed legislation would permit district library systems to rent, lease, 
or lease real property with an option to purchase and, subject to the 
approval of the Commission, purchase or construct real property. The con- 
ditions under which systems may purchase or construct buildings must be 
established by rule. 

Much discussion exists among the library community of Texas con- 
cerning the advisability of using system funds for the purchase of library 
materials, primarily books. Generally, the use of system funds for this 
purpose should be limited to the purchase of library materials related 
to specific system, that is, cooperative, programs. Examples of coopera- 
tive programs involving the acquisition of library materials include inter- 
library loan, interlibrary subject requests, rotating book collections, 
system sponsored bookmobile service, or books by mail. 

Under certain circumstances, however, the purchase of library 
materials with system funds for purposes other than those listed above 
may be justified. Heartsill Young, in a 1971 article in Texas Libraries , 
questioned the relative emphasis on cooperative programs, stating: "In 
a fully developed state library system, every library needs to reach a 
certain degree of self-sufficiency, and the attainment of it can be in- 
definitely deferred by over-dependence on the resources of others."^ 
This statement is true, and it also indicates two possible results. 

Although some libraries might tend to rely too heavily on coopera- 
tive resource-sharing programs at the expense of local resource development. 



Heartsill H. Young. "Status Report: 1971.'* Texas Libraries . Texas Library 
and Historical Commission, Austin, Spring^QJl, p. 3. 
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as Mr* Young suggested, the overall Impact of system services In other 
states has resulted In Increased local support of library development. 
An alternative means of developing a degree of local (self) sufficiency 
In library materials would be through the use of system funds to buy books 
for the various member libraries. While this might achieve a degree of 
local sufficiency over time, It might also Impede local Initiative by 
developing a dependence on system funding In an area that Is clearly and 
traditionally a local responsibility. The use of system fxinds to purchase 
library materials for Individual libraries, unrelated to cooperative pro- 
grams, would militate against the purpose of the current rule tHat'^''si2e 
of collection Increase anniially,, whlc^^ an Incentive to 

local collection building efjfbjts/ ^ - 

If system funds are used for collection building for other than 
system services at the Individual library level, rules governing the use 
of funds for this purpose should provide an Incentive for a concomitant 
Increase of support by local authorities. Additionally, to ensure that 
the primary use of system funds Is consistent with legislative Intent, tt 
would appear advantageous to limit the proportion of system funds avail- 
able for this purpose. Approached In this manner, the positive aspects 
of collection building to the individual library would be increased, while 
the foundation of the systems concept, namely cooperative programs, would 
be firmly established. Rules adopted to permit collection building under 
the conditions outlined above may include provisions similar to the 
following: 

(1) A percentage limitation on the use of system- 
operation grants for collection building un- 
related to system services. 

(2) A requirement that recipient governing bodies 
match with local dollars, in appropriate pro- 
portion, the amoxint of the grant or the value 
of materials received under such program, 
such matching share to be in an amount in 
excess of the average annual expenditure for 
library materials during the preceding two 
fiscal years from local funds. 

(3) A requirement that grants for this purpose 
be made on the basis of demonstrable need. 

Any subsidy for library materials beyond those directly related 
to additional requirements occasioned by system operations, if provided 
over an extended period, would inevitably lead to a dependence thereon 
which would work against the self-sufficiency of member libraries by 
weakening the support of local funding agencies. 
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-Formal a Grants 

Rules will be required establishing eligibility requirements, 
application procedures, manner of allocation, and contract provisions for 
incentive grants, establishment grants, and Resource library payments. 
Incentive and establishment grants should require specific levels of local 
support as a precondition of award, and the duration of grants limited, 
possibly in declining year-to-year amounts. 

System-Operation Grants 

The following comments relate to potential content areas of rules 
adopted for the administration of system-operation grants. Such rules must 
establish a method and procedures for the accountability of the systems to 
the granting agency, the State Library, and ultimately, the accountability 
of the State Library to the Texas Legislature. The procedures adopted ^ 
must ensure that resources are allocated according to the State Librarian s 
plan of service, as approved by the Commission, provide for an accurate 
and complete accounting of expenditures, and produce comparable data for 
use in Jjpth planning and evaluation. 

StandardizaMon of procedures . Standardization of a number of 
the procedures involved in financial management could aid administration 
at the system and state-level. The first of these is the designation of 
a system fiscal year.. This should be established by rule, probably to 
conform to the State's fiscal year. Contracting requirements at the system- 
level generally, and between the system and participating private libraries 
specifically, could be clarified through the provision of appropriate guide- 
lines. 

The potential and attendent benefits of standardization of fiscal 
procedures would be greatly advanced by preparing a manual of fiscal adminis- 
tration to be used by all systems. In this way not only would high pro- 
fessional standards of accounting and administration be acheived, but the 
uniformity necessary for intersystem comparisons would be obtained. This 
procedure is used by regional councils (councils of government) in Texas, 
and Texas public schools among others. Recently, a manual of this type 
has been prepared to assist the organization and operation of the new Health 
Systems Agencies being organized on a regional basis within the State. 

Although the development of unique procedures for system fiscal 
administration may be desirable, the following manuals used for this purpose 
by the State agencies mentioned above merit review for possible modification 
and use: 

Guide for Texas Public Schools ; Budpetine, Accounting 
and Auditing . Bulletin 613 for Independent School 
Districts, Texas Education Agency. 

Management Information Control System. Division of Planning 
Coordination, Office of the Governor. Three volumes: 
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a) program budgeting and control 

b) development of accounting systems 

c) fiscal audits of operations 



Organization and Management Resourcebook for Texas 
Health Systems Agencies , 

Contract provisions . Contracts should continue to be executed 
between the State Library and system headquarters for system-operation 
grants. In addition to normal contract provisions related to'financial 
accountability, requirements should be included which insure that funds 
will be expended according to the plan of service. The following 
are illustrative of such requirements: 

(1) The specification of the agency or agencies 
to which payment is to be made, 

(2) The specification of the purposes for which 
funds are to be expended, 

(3) A statement that the recipient agency will 
submit 3uch progress and financial reports 
as may be requested by the State Librarian 
and that payment is conditioned on receipt 
of these reports and performance as agreed, 

(4) A statement that budget transfers shall not 
exceed a fixed percentage between line items 
or programs without advance approve. T of the 
State Librarian, 

(5) A description of the procedures and require- 
ments for contract modification. 

Appeal Process 

To ensure procedural due process, an internal appeal process by 
which the systems may challenge unfavorable action of the Commission 
should be established in the rules. Although certain provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure and Texas Register Act provide an appeal process 
under certain circumstances, it is not all-inclusive, and the establish- 
ment of such a procedure by rule would afford due process to all partici- 
pants and reaffirm the cooperative and "grass roots" nature of the model 
of organization and governance recommended for the Texas State Library 
System, 

Conclusions 

The rules ultimately adopted by the Commission under the proposed 
legislation will, in large measure, determine the success of the systems* 
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concept In Texas. They must be both specific and enforceable, addressing 
at once organizational realities, the need for program accountability, and 
the role given the State Library for stewardship in this regard. If 
developed In a cooperative fashion benefiting from the vide Input of the 
library community, the rules can facilitate greatly Increased library 
development and services to Texas patrons. 

Although the preceding discussion dealt specifically with the con* 
tent of rules required by the proposed legislation, a number of the provisions 
examined are not Inconsistent with existing legislation. To the extent these 
provisions are viewed as desirable additions to the existing rules by the 
Commission and member libraries, they could be adopted and Implemented 
under current statutory authority. 
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IV. ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE 
UNDER THE PROPOSED MODEL 



The major features of the model of organization and governance 
recommended for the Texas State Library System have received considerable 
treatment in this and the Phase II report of the study. In order to lend 
additional perspective to the preceding discussion and analysis, this 
chapter presents a brief narrative description of the recommended organiza- 
tion, focusing on the role of each organizational unit in system governance, 
and their interrelationships. 

This organizational structure is represented by Chart 1 on the 
following page. The diagram is not an organization chart in the traditional 
sense, as the structure it protrays is not a classical, hierarchical organi- 
zation patterned on rigid line and staff relationships. Although the solid 
lines represent lines of authority, voluntary cooperation of participating 
- units, not authoritarian" relationships", is t^^ prime determinant of structure. 
The broken lines are used to denote a variety of linkages or relationships, 
primarily membership or function, which are described in the following 
discussion. 

The District Library Svstem 

The framework established by the proposed legislation for organiza- 
tion at the system level was designed to afford considerable discretion to 
participants in organizing for system governance, to grant the power of 
self -governance to systems ^ and to ensure active participation in the 
governance and planning process by member libraries and their governing 
bodies. To achieve these aims^ a basic organizational structure was created 
and corresponding roles In system gov rnance defined for each district 
library system. 

The District Assembly 

This body replaces the *^elti ')ral college of representatives** 
established by the Library Syst^ r ;:. Like its predecessor, the district 
assembly is composed of one reprfitoentative elected or appointed by each of 
the governing bodies of member libraries ^ and meets annually to elect a 
select number of its membership to represent the members in system governance. 
Under the proposed legislation, howeveri the role of this representative body 
in system governance has been expanded significantly. In contrast to the 
electoral college^ which was created for the sole purpose of electing members 
to the system advisory council, the district assembly is empowered to elect 
a district board, adopt bylaws, and receive reports of the actions of the 
district board and of the program of the system. The law also permits 
system participants to further define the role of the district assembly 
through the bylaws. 
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CHART 1 

ORGANIZATION OF THE TEXAS STATE LIBRARY SYSTEM 
■ UNDER THE PROPOSED MODEL 
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^The district assealily Is coaposed of one repreBentatlve elected or appointed by each of the 
govecDlng bodies of netaber libraries. 



•The district board is elected by the district asseably froa anong its lenbershlp and is the 
governing body of the district library systea. ' ' 

"Appointed by the district board, the systen director serves as the adBlnistratlve and executive 
officer of the system, appoints a systea staff, and coimilttees. 

^The coDBiittee structure, coaposed of cooalttees of librarians and other persons appointed by 
the systea director or board, perforas advisory or specific functions assigned by the director or board, 
Standing as well as ad hoc coaaittees aay be established. 

Sthe systea advisory board is coaposed of six librarians appointed by the Comlsslon to advise 
the Coiiflilsslon and State Librarian on aatters related to aeabership, classification, and slailar stan- 
dards, program guidelines, evaluation of plans of service, and boundary revisions. A aaxlauB of three 
ex-offlclo (caliers niy also be appointed to the board by the CoBBisslon. 
^, ^'fhe sysien planning council is coaposed of the presidents, of the district boards, systea 

' d iciw, and St«te Library personnel designated by the State Librarian. The council advises the 
ERJCaiaiKia and Sute Librarian on the coordination cf syateo planning and eperationi. 



Importance of the dlstrlc^t asseinblv . The district assembly can serve 
to bring laymen to a point of knowledge of and participation in library 
development much beyond the current situation, thereby bringing important 
strengths. This will not result automatically, but can evolve if the 
library profession seizes the opportunity for joining hands effectively 
with the lay leadership in seeking the goals of the system legislation. 
In the experience of other states with strong lay-professional teamwork 
many examples of substantial benefits have been cited. 

There are a number of ways in which the lay membership of district - 
assemblies may become involved. The specific duties mentioned in the legis- 
lation are not a complete catalog, and indeed much of the activity must be 
informal. They may join with librarians in system study committees, receive 
periodic and special reports, become informed of how local library improve- 
ments might dovetail with system programs, report back to the governing board 
of which they are a member, and lend their support to local as well as system 
library programs. Through system activities lay leadership may reach levels 
of interest and support never before experienced. One thing appears certain — 
after joining the district assembly the members must not be ignored between 
meetings if their assistance is appreciated. 

The District Board 

Members of the district board are elected from among the represen- 
tatives of the district assembly to. comprise the governing body of the. 
district library system. Through the electoral process and such other means 
as may be prescribed in the bylaws, the members of the board are ultimately 
responsible to the disti.:.ct assembly for their actions. 

Menibership . The law requires taat the board consist of from five to 
eleven members, and be composed of at least 60 percent of representatives 
of general-purpose governmental units, with at least one member representing 
each type of library--public, academic, school, and special — holding member- 
ship in the system. Subject to these statutory provisions, additional re- 
quirements related to the composition and representation of the board may 
be established in the bylaws. For example, representation on the board 
could be defined to reflect such characteristics of the system as geographi- 
cal zones, library size, or population distribution. 

The success of the system and its sense of responsibility to its 
members will depend very little on the size of the district board. Serious 
consideration was given to recommending a maximum of nine instead of eleven 
members on the board. Much information was received in favor of small 
boards. Individual interest and participation is greater among small boards. 
The smaller number is administratively more workable. Above all, the major 
factor in board operations is the wide participation of members before the 
board decides. If this is accomplished the number of persons making the 
final decision may be fewer. Large numbers on the board are not then 
necessary for adequate representation of all points of view and thus a 
reasonable compromise between values is reached. 

Lay membership for the board is soundly based in precedent and is 
the most important link between the trained librarian and the official 
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governing bodies supporting the system* It does not have the effect of 
removing the librarian from a position of Influence, which under the proposed 
legislation Is deemed essential and feasible. Rather It Is the necessary 
and powerful link with the librarians external environment, plus an objective 
partnership In realizing library goals. The important thing is for the 
librarian, usually a full-time expert, to work with the layman In ways that 
accomplishments are beyond anything which either could do alone. In 
developing the proposed legislation strong support for lay district boards 
was found among library directors. > 

Powers and functions . In many respects the role and powers of district 
boards are similar to those of the Major Resource Center director and the 
library ^s governing body under the present law, but correspond more closely 
to system governing boards in other states, and to the executive committees 
of cotinclls of governments and the boards of directors of education service 
centers in Texas discussed in the Phase II report. 

The board is authorized all powers necessary to operate the system. 
It appoints a system director, formulates bylaws and proposes amendments, 
adopts a plan of service prepared by the system director in conjunction 
with member librarians, and is empowered to contract, receive and expend 
money, and to rent, lease, purchase or construct real and personal property 
in the name of the system. 

The principal limits on the powers of the board are two. First, 
the board may not infringe upon the rights of the member libraries. Any 
discretion foregone by the member libraries in order to accomplish mutual 
alms are subject to prior agreement. Care must be excercised that the 
voluntary cooperation of peers is observed. Second, if the the State 
Library is to serve on behalf of the systems, it must be given certain 
powers to match its responsibilities. These powers are two in nature, 
those exercised on behalf of and in agreement with the systems and their 
members and those which derive from state funding. The district board, 
therefore, must find a way to reconcile these two sources of authority 
whenever there appears to be a conflict— not an easy but nevertheless an 
essential and proper function which if well done, furthers the objective of 
cooperative efforts. 

The Syste m Director and Staff 

The administrative and executive officer of the system, the director 
is appointed by the district board and serves at its pleasure. Among other 
duties, the director is responsible for preparing and administering the 
plan of service and the budget, and for carrying out the policies and direc- 
tives of the district board. Staff necessary to implement system programs 
are appointed by the director. 

Two options exist under the proposed legislation for the designation 
of a system director. The first option is similar to' the existing Major 
Resource Center organization in that the director would be a part-time 
library director and also part-time system director. However, in contrast 
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to the current situation, instead of reporting to the governing authority 
of the library (usually the city council) the director would repo.rt to the 
district board regarding system affairs. Furthermore, instead of employing 
system staff as local library staff assigned to system duties, they would 
be system staff only. The second option is the appointment of a director 
unrelated to any member library, probably on a full-time basis, and also 
reporting to th district board. As in the first option the remainder of 
the staff also would be employees of the system rather than a member 
library. This second option, having a staff, including the director, com- 
pletely separate from any member library, has emerged as the preferred form 
of system administration in other states. 

The discretion granted systems in this matter reflects the responses 
to the questionnaire administered in Phase I of the study. Statewide, 65.23 
percent of the respondents expressed their preference for alternative forms 
of system governance. The majority of librarians in six of the ten systems 
advocated some form of change, while a majority in four systems favored the 
existing administrative organization. Regardless of which option is selected, 
however, the role of the system director defined by the Library Systems Act 
has been modified to ensure responsiveness and accountability to the system 
membership,, 

The committee struc^urt^. A recurrent theme expressed in the responses 
to the questionnaire and interviews conducted during the course of this study 
was the desire for an effective and formal mechanism by which the views of 
member librarians could be incorporated in the planning and decision-making 
process. At the system-level, this has been accomplished by requiring the 
system director to appoint committees of librarians and other persons to 
advise the director on the preparation of the plan of service, methods for 
improving cooperative services, and other matters important to library 
development. Ad hoc committees also may be formed by the district board. 
Standing committees in such areas as finance, program development, evaluation, 
and bylaws could be established if desired. 

Although the committee structure shown in Chart 1 is not specifi- 
cally created by statute, the power of both the director and board to estab- 
lish this organizational element is implicit, and its creation may be anti- 
cipated as an inherent characteristic of the proposed organization. Similar 
committees are used extensively by library systems in other states, and by 
comparable intergovernmental organizations in other states and Texas. They 
provide an invaluable mechanism for formal communication, technical advice, 
program planning and evaluation, and related functions. The impact of 
committee recommendations on system governance should not be underestimated. 

The State Llbrarv . 

The proposed legislation would not greatly effect the organization 
of the State Library. The relationships of the Commission and the State 
Librarian would remain the same« The Division of Library Development, re- 
porting to the State Librarian, and to the Assistant State Librarian as 
directed, would adjust internally to new procedures and modified relation- 
ships with district library systems. Many of the changes would be subtle, 
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as suggested In the Phase II report; others would be In response to the 
requirements imposed on the State Library by rules adopted by the Commission 
as discussed previously. 

Library and Historical Commission 

The changes now taking place in the role of the Texas State Library 
and Historical Commission arid their likely intensification as library systems 
flourish were discussed extensively in the Phase II report and will not be 
repeated here. The major changes in the proposed legislation insofar as 
the Commission is concemedi are the charge of the Legislature in its de- 
claration of purpose and the specific listing of the major duties of the 
Commission. These give the Commission and all those interested in the 
Commission's performance of its public trust i a clear statement of its 
goals and duties, which is absent in the 1969 Act. This statement is 
intended to be ample for cooperating fully with the libraries of Texas 
In the task of creating and maintaining strong and effective library systems. 

State Librarian 

The relationships of the State Librarian would undergo no major 
change at the state level in the proposed legislation. One proposed feature 
would permit the State Librarian^ as well as the Commission, to utilize the 
Advisory Board directly. The role of the Advisory Board is discussed below. 

The two principal changes in relationships for the State Librarian 
and all of his staff would be occasioned by the creation of district system 
headquarters organizationally separate from any library and by the establish- 
ment of a system planning council^ Under the current legislation much of 
the administration of th^ systems has dealt with questions which have involved 
the intertwining of system management with that of the Major Resource Center's 
own library management. Under the proposed legislation the operation of 
separate system headquarters would bring a new set of managerial procedures 
and concerns. At the same time the creation of a system planning council, 
discussed later herein, would provide a working organization for promoting 
effective interaction between the State Library and the sy»':ems, as well as 
between the systems themselves. 

In addition to the above, the existence of system governing boards 
rather than system advisory councils, could be expected to bring more active 
and productive relationships with the State Library. 

The Advisory Board 

The system advisory board is similar in both role and composition to 
the board established by the current Library Systems Act. Appointed by the 
Commission, the board's membership includes six librarians and may also In" 
elude a maximum of three ex officio members. Its purpose is to advise the 
Commission and State Librarian on the policy to be followed in carrying out 
the purposes of the law, including: 
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(1) 



standards for membership and classification 
of libraries; 



(2) standards under which libraries and systems 
qualify for state grants in aid; 

(3) program guidelines for developing system 
services; 

(4) standards for evaluation of plans of 
service; and 

(5) revision of boundaries of district library 
systems. 

These specific advisory functions, although not limiting, are established in 
Section 6 of the proposed legislation. This represents a departure from the 
Library Systems Act, and was done in order to more clearly define the role 
of the advisory board in relation to system governance. 

As will be noted from the duties listed above, the function of the 
Advisory Board is to counsel on broad policy matters. It would not be ex- 
pected to become involved in detailed operational matters. Its membership 
would be expected to represent extensive and recognized expertise in the 
field of library and information science. Experience in every type of 
library would normally be represented, especially academic, school, and 
public. Library education would also provide a field of knowledge and 
leadership from which one or more members might be selected. 

The ex officio members would offer a new dimension to the Advisory 
Board and their addition reflects especially the proposed extension of system 
membership to academic and school libraries. Members might come from other 
state departments with library interests and responsibilities, such as the 
Texas Education Agency and the Coordinating Board, Texas College and Univer- 
sity System. In turn these or other agencies providing an ex officio member 
might invite a representative of the State Library to serve on a relevant 
board or committee in their agencies, thus improving exchange of information 
and coordination of library programs at the state level. 

In addition to ex officio members appointed from other state agencies, 
an appointment of this nature might be made from the Texas Library Association, 
such as the president, vice president, or chairman of the library development 
committee. 

System Planning Council 

The proposed System Planning Council represents a significant new 
organizational means to help the system headquarters and the State Library 
to work together constructively. It is a working organization, intended to 
deal with specific system services, intersystem procedures, program balance, 
administrative methods, and financial arrangements. Out of this exchange 
will come suggestions for the State Library and for the system headquarters 
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which will both improve their internal functioning and the effectiveness 
of the linkages between them. 

The need for policy changes tends to emerge from day-to-day adminis- 
tration. Although not primarily an advisory body, from the deliberations 
of the System Planning Council policy, questions would arise and require a 
response. These would include policies for adoption at the system level 
and others appropriate for the state level. The council, therefore, would 
logically propose policy changes which the State Librarian could consider. 
If so indicated, the State Librarian could bring the policy questions to 
the Advisory Board and the Commission. This provides a chain for policy 
consideration which m start with a problem in any member library and work 
its way through the >tem of committees and district board, the council, 
and finally to the State Librarian, Advisory Board, and Commission. Ob- 
viously the System Planning Council, offering the principal means for colla- 
boration of all systems together, can be an extremely important formal link 
in the cooperative arrangements. 

The membership of the council comprises the presidents of the 
district library boards and the directors of the systems, together with 
appropriate staff of the State Library. The strength brought to library 
development by a body thus composed of lay leaders and librarians is deemed 
particularly significant. Participation by the presidents of the district 
boards may be expected not only to assist in the council's own activities 
but redound in important leadership benefits for each system's separate 
operations, including enhancement of the system director's relationships 
as well as the influence of the member libraries through the district 
board's effectiveness. 

Library Members 

Librarians, under any kind of organization, can exert influence 
at any level thereof on their personal initiative. This is not enough, how- 
ever. Regular channels of communication also must be created and acknowledged 
by all concerned. 

The most important linkage in the proposed legislation is be.tween 
the librarians of the member libraries and the system director and his 
staff. This channel is open at all times and may be set forth in a detailed 
way in rules of the Commission and regulations of the district library board. 
It is essential for the giving and receiving of library services. 

This daily operational channel is augmented by committees of librarians 
appointed by the director of the system as provided in the model legislation. 
At this level system operations and policies as a whole may be considered. 

The member librarian also may influence system affairs through the 
representative of that particular library to the district assembly, who may 
then approach the district board. The representative may also, of course, 
use informal channels to any element of the state system. 
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Meetings of both assemblies and boards of the district are open to 
librarians and others, and offer a way for making contributions. 

At the state level librarians comprise the membership of the Advisory 
Board, which is consulted on all important policy matters. 

In all of these ways the systems could hardly fail to represent the 
legitimate views of the library community, tempered primarily by the funding 
decisions at local and state levels based on broad social policy and program 
priorities. 
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V. IMPLEMENTING THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THIS STUDY 



The objective of this study was to develop a plan for the best 
possible library system for Texas. In fact, it would be reasonable to 
hope that execution of the proposed plan could lead to the outstanding 
state library system in the nation. A few other states have a signifi- 
cant head start over Texas, but their limitations in law, in organiza- 
tion, or in breadth of participation of libraries are such that adoption , 
of more advanced concepts in Texas would set the stage for raising 
library cooperation to a newjiigh level. 

The creation and development of a library system involving perhaps 
over one thousand independent libraries into a smoothly operating unit 
is not, however, a simple matter. It calls for a high degree of sophisti- 
cation, understanding, and determination on the part of the library com- 
munity. The purpose of this chapter is to mention some of the steps to be 
taken and problems to be anticipated and overcome, in addition to those 
discussed in Chapter III on the content of rules. 

Dissemination of Information 

A number of important segments of leadership in the State will need 
to be informed of the proposals for broadening and strengthening library 
development through cooperative efforts. These include all librarians, 
their governing bodies, library boards and commissions, relevant state 
agencies (particularly in educational areas), and finally and importantly 
the state legislative and executive authorities. 

The Library Comnn ii^f,tY 

From the beginning it was proposed that the review of system opera- 
tions in the State would involve wide representation followed by dissemina- 
tion of the proceedings at every stage of the process. To accomplish this 
a Systems Study Advisory Committee was created, comprised of eleven persons 
including librarians coming from school, afeademic, and public libraries, 
and from the field of library education, and lay persons on existing . system 
advisory councils. This group was joined by the System Advisory Board, a 
body established under the 1969 system legislation, and the Texas Library 
and Historical Commission. These bodies have followed closely the develop- 
ment of the system study to its completion by the consultants. Due to special 
knowledge thus acquired by the membership of these official groups, an obvious 
advantage would accrue if they continue to participate in implementing phases 
of the project, both as organized bodies and as individuals with wide acquain- 
tance in the library community. 

Distribution of study reports . The. State Library, in order that in- 
formation would be widely shared, decided to send throughout the State copies 
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of the report following each of the three phases of the study. In addition 
to librarians~~public, academic, school--occupying positions of leadership 
in the Texas Library Association, copies were sent to current member libraries 
so that they would be reasonably available to every librarian and interested 
citizen. Further distribution is planned following reproduction of additional 
copies. 

Texas Library Association . The library community as a whole, working 
through the Texas Library Association (TLA) was responsible for fostering 
the cooperative concept initially in the State. This organization was estab- 
lished among other things, to consider just such proposals as this and is 
an extraordinarily useful body for giving impetus to needed advances in 
libraries and in the library profession. From the beginning of the study it 
was planned to ask the Association to help bring the issues before the lib- 
rarians of the State and to assist them in arriving at a consensus for action. 
This is obviously an important step to take and the April 1976 meeting of TLA 
offers the first opportunity to do this. 

The annual TLA meeting should be supplemented by district meetings 
around the State, with members of the study groups, system officials, and 
State Library staff available to explain the proposals and receive reactions 
and suggestions. 

Arriving at a Consensus Among Librarians 

Ultimately the library community will want to arrive at a decision 
on the issues and to communicate its wishes to the State Library and Historical 
Commission. If the Conimission agrees the stage will be set for introducing 
in the Legislature a bill to amend the existing Library Systems Act to accomp- 
lish whatever has been decided. This may involve modifications of the pro- 
posals set forth in the study and reflected in the proposed legislation. 

The Systems Study Advisory Committee and the System Advisory Board, 
along with the staff of the State Library, .would be the indicated bodies to 
receive suggestions from librarians all over the State as they give thought 
to the means for library development arid the utility of cooperative systems 
in this regard. With their knowledge of the full course of events in this 
matter, they are in a unique position for bringing consistency and balance 
to the consideration of suggestions or recommendations. 

As has been pointed out, this phase of implementation of the study 
will probably be the most difficult. Reaching agreement eimong librarians 
themselves is the critical aspect. Therefore, whatever program may be necessary 
to ensure that all librarians become fully informed is especially important. 
Each must examine the issues in much the same fash^ion as the consultant has 
done. It was to facilitate this thought process that the reports have dealt 
..extensively with the various alternatives and gone to some length in setting 
forth reasoning. It is believed that if the librarians in the State will give 
this matter the time which its importance deserves the project will not be 
permitted to dawdle while the benefits of cooperative systems languish. 
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Consideration and Adoption of Amendator y Legtslatton 



The involvement of friends in the Legislature will come following 
agreement on the text of the bill. The library community has already gone 
through the legislative process with the current systems act and other legis- 
lation, and comments on this aspect appear unnecessary. 

Implementation After Adopti,on 

Following adoption of the amendatory legislation a number of important 
steps must be taken to place the reorganized district library systems into 
opera tion. Some of these are mentioned hereafter. 

Adoption of Rules bv_ the Commission 

The importance of system rules by the Library and Historical Commission 
are so fundamental to carrying out the provisions of the proposed legislation 
that Chapter III of this report deals specifically therewith. Only certain 
major features need mentioning here. 

Facilitating the particip ation of school, academic, and private 
■libraries Into the statewi de system . Librarians of each type of library will 
want to determine recommended membership requirements for submission to the 
Commission, Committees may be formed for this purpose. In addition to the 
librarians of the particular type of library, representatives of the other 
types might well be included as non-voting resource members to encourage 
consistency in membership requirements whenever appropriate. 

Then the necessary administrative process for initiating and approving 
applications must be carried out, involving the governing bodies of each 
library. Ultimately much of the application procedure for membership will 
probably be delegated to the various system headquarters, leaving only the 
final decision in the State Library, and rules and procedures should be de- 
signed accordingly. It does not appear reasonable that the State Library will 
want to deal directly with every one of more than a thousand libraries when 
the system headquarters will be much closer, more convenient, and more know- 
ledgeable of individual library conditions. 

Program guidelines. If system services are to progress steadily it 
will be necessary to develop program guidelines on a long-range basis. Guide- 
lines represent . the basic policy with respect to cooperative library programs. 
The State Library will be held accountable to state government for achieving 
legislative goals and logically will take the lead for articulation of the 
guidelines. However, it must be a combined task for all participants for in 
the end it will be agreement on these, fundamental goals which constitutes the 
"glue" binding the librarians and the public togiether for achievement not 
otherwise possl* le. 

The guidelines for early periods following adoption of the proposed 
law will tend to appear inadequate as systems progress. But as the cooperative 
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machinery improves and the familiarity of libraries with existing service and 
potential services increases, careful attention will be needed to ensure that 
program guidelines lead to higher qxiality of service as the capacity of lib- 
raries to meet higher goals expands. The guidelines, therefore, should be 
seen as progressive and subject to continual updating, involving in the pro- 
cess the library community in one of the most interesting aspects of any voca- 
tion--beneficial change. If the process is well carried out, inevitable 
differences of opinion will tend to be resolved into compromises at an early 
stage and thus become less potentially destructive to the operation of the 
cooperative system than conflicts which arise after commitments of personnel, 
funds, and personal pride have already been made. The guidelines should 
benefit from the contributions of the best thinkers among Texas librarians, 
those best acquainted with the growth of patron needs and those most aware 
of the frontiers of library science. They also should profit from the skills 
of the best administrators, who can translate the aspirations of the profes- 
sion into workable program projectsions. The guidelines, in short, should be 
a combination of sound philosophy and advanced concepts, and susceptible to 
practical application. 

Plans of service. The proposed plans of service are practical work 
plans responding to the broad program guidelines mentioned above. Initially 
ta plan of service may be a one-year plan of action, but as system administra- 
tion develops it will more likely become a long-range plan with annual incre- 
ments, the first of which--the current plan—will be a specific work program 
for the fiscal year. 
» 

Plans of service developed without guidelines could result in great 
diversity and inequality of library service among the several district library 
systems. Such a situation would indicate a lack of communication among 
systems and with the State Library. It would denote inadequate coordination 
of district systems by the State Library. Both the proposed governance 
structure and the employment of program guidelines, however, should ensure 
that plans of service are developed in a constructive way. 

The line between guidelines and specific service plans is not sharp. 
One tends to fade into the other as the colors of the rainbow. But they are 
nevertheless also as distinct as those colors at their brightest. It is not 
necessary, nor perhaps desirable, that they be sharply separated. The program 
guidelines exist to aim the plans, but the development of plans may reveal 
in turn a need for revising the guidelines. If plans of service should be 
found deficient upon their submission by district library systems, it might 
not necessarily result from ineffectiveness of system administration, but 
rather because of inadequate guidelines. And if conflicts arise over plans 
of service, theii^ origin might be rooted in lack of agreement with and under- 
standing of those guidelines. 

Plans of service,! together with the funding contracts based thereon, 
constitute the major linkages of district systems and the State Library in 
their joint efforts. They are an essential administrative tool for informing 
each party of his obligations and of the resources available to discharge them. 
They represent an agreement for carrying out certain specific services, under- 
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lying which is accord on fundamental concepts of library science, the system 
legislation and its plan of governance, and the program guidelines developed 
by the library community. 

A plan of service is also the basic contract between a system head- 
quarters and its member libraries. It is of daily concern and importance to 
each member librarian. It tells each library what cooperative service is 
available and to what degree. And each such library must be able to rely 
thereon in order to dovetail local staff and facilities with system resources 
and service loads. For these reasons, the development of a detailed plan of 
service must take place with the full knowledge and participation of member 
libraries. Changes in a plan must be developed and announced with anticipa- 
tion in order for each library to make the corresponding internal adjustments. 

The district system must take the lead in formulating plans of service. 
The State Library must be interested in the process and have the assurance 
that member libraries are fully involved in the process. Furthermore, the 
State Library must be involved in order to see that the plans are developed 
in accord with the program guidelines and also to detect any need for modify- 
ing said guidelines. 

Due to the importance of this administrative process, the State Lib- 
rary is authorized under the proposed legislation to "consider, and approve, 
revise, or reject plans for system services," This is a key feature of the 
legislation, basic to most relationships of the various entities cooperating. 
As had been pointed out, this authority of the State is deemed necessary to 
effect coordination, insure consistent qxiality of system services, exercise 
the leadership expected of it by the member libraries, and remain accountable 
to the state government for its broad concern in libraries and for the funds 
appropriated. Yet, the State Library is subject to the prov ions of the 
Administrative Procedure and Texas Register Act, which becamv effective on 
January 1, 1976, and provides an appeal procedure which can serve to clarify 
policy and lead to policy revision as well as resolv^ a particular dispute. 
TTnder these circumstances arbitrary administrative acts, particularly ab- 
horent in a truly cooperative arrangement, are not feasible on the part 
of che State Library even if so inclined. This is one of the many balan- 
cing features which has been considered in the process of designing a pro- 
posed system of governance to provide equilibrium of influence among many 
independent and voluntary participants. 

In the implementation of the proposed legislation care will be re- 
quired in establishing procedures for preparing plans of service. The more 
thorough the interchange between systems headquarters and their libraries 
and between the headquarters and the State Library, the better will be the 
plans and the smaller the disruptive disagreements. 

With regard to the division of specific service activities between 
the State Library and the systems, the matter of management of the interlibrary 
loan program is foremost and deserves special mention. If the system concept 
is to prosper in Texas it is considered essential that the operation and fiscal 
management of interlibrary loan be decentralized to the systems as soon as 
they are administratively competent to assume the responsibility. 
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Organization of District Library Svstens 



The Conmission is directed to prescribe the procedure for organizing 
a district assembly. In so doing it could provide that at a meeting of 
representatives sent to a district assembly by the governing bodies of the 
various libraries the State Librarian could reside until the assembly elects 
its own officers. This would be similar to the action of the Secretary of 
State of Texas, who presides for the legislative bodies until they are 
organized. 

Specifically, the State Library should draft a model set of bylaws 
for district assexriblies. This would greatly assist in the initial organizing 
effort, and also encourage tiniformity in officers and procedures. 

The district systems, once organized will have a challenge in keeping 
the citizen members of the assemblies informed and in active support of library 
systems between annual meetings. Not only the system headquarters, but also 
the library represented, will have an obligation to keep the respective re- 
presentative informed. Since the opportunity for intervention by or aid from 
such representative will undoubtedly occur from time to time in both local 
library and system affairs, the effort should be worthwhile. The State 
Library should find ways to assist in this through suggestions and publications. 

Standards for district boards . Similarly for district library boards 
it would be helpful if model bylaws could be prepared ahead of time for the 
consideration of these boards at their organizational meetings. Model .adminis- 
trative regulations also should be prepared. Of particular importance would 
be the adoption of uniform budgeting, accounting and auditing procedures, 
which could be accomplished by developing a mantial of standard administrative 
and financial practice. This has been done under similar circumstances in the 
State for the regional planning commissions and more recently for the health 
system agencies. 

Director and system committees . The system director could be aided 
by providing central assistance in personnel systems, job classification and 
compensation studies. Service reports will need to be standardized to permit 
intersystem comparisons. A number of administrative procedures related to 
specific services would benefit from uniformity among systems and system 
directors would logically be involved in any joint efforts for their develop- 
ment. 

Committee arrangements at district level could be made similar in 
purpose and helpful standards could be developed for effective involvement 
of member libraries in system planning and management. 

System Planning Council 

The Commission should provide basic rules for the operation of the 
System Planning Council. This council has been proposed as a working organiza- 
tion of basic importance to day-to-day service programs, intersystem and 
state-system relationships, and to the development of plans of service. 
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The council also may originate broad policy voriccptc time to 

time, arising naturally from the practical problems o/l .^yBtfiHi operations 
with vhich it would be primarily concerned. In such case it >;7ould refer 
them to the State Librarian for consideration, vho in turn might obtain the 
vievs of the Advisory Board, and in cases requiring action of the Commission, 
such as rule adoption, refer the matter to that level. 

The Inclusion on the council of the system presidents, as lay persons, 
is considered of special importance. This participation will greatly strengthen 
leadership at the local level, redounding not only to the advantage of the 
director and the other district board mexnbers, but also to that of the member 
libraries. Rules adopted by the Commission might allow the designation of 
the district's vice president as an alternate to the president for purpose 
of attendance at council meetings. Directors probably should not be allowed 
to send staff members in their place except in cases of illness. 

The presiding officer of the council should be the State Librarian, \ 
Assistant State Librarian, or the Director of Library Development. The agenda 
of the meetings should be prepared by the State Library, with all members 
asked to submit agenda items. 

The System Planning Council could become the most important single 
body for bringing together local and state elements of the cooperative effort 
for the development of administrative methods, problem-solving, and program 
planning. 

Utilizing the Interstate Compact 

Following adoption of the Interstate Compact arrangements should be 
made by the State Library to communicate regularly with counterparts in 
adjoining states. System directors, especially those with coterminous 
boundaries with an adjoining state should be encouraged tc do the same with 
directors of said state or states. In this way opportunities would be revealed 
for widening and strengthening library cooperation on a regional and national 
scale. 
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VI. THE RATIONALE FOR STATE PARTICIPATION 
IN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SYSTEMS 



VJliy should the state government become involved in cooperative 
librax-y systems? As pointed out in the Phase II Report (VI-4), if 
libraries in Texas should wish to form cooperative systems they have 
that power already by means of contracting with each other. Furthermore, 
funding arrangements through the libraries themselves could be incorporated 
in said contracts. They would not need special legislation for this pur- 
pose. If this method of organization were employed there also would be 
no concern over possible undue influence by che State, so often said to 
follow state funding. What then is the reason for proposing state involve- 
ment ill library systems? Why should the State Library be asked to partici- 
pate? 

No doubt the alternative of exclusively local involvement was con- 
sidered and rejected in the late 1960's when the librarians of the State, 
through the Texas Library Association, proposed active participation in 
and substantial funding of library systems by the State of Texas. The 
1969 Act, which was adopted at their request, clearly indicated a desire 
for participation by the State of Texas through the State Library. In 
fact, the legislation placed almost the entire responsibility for system 
governance in the hands of Major Resource Centers and the State Library, 
leaving the member libraries and their governing authorities with only 
indirect influence. Through this legislation the libraries specifically 
called upon the State Library (a) to adopt and administer a statewide 
plan for development of public libraries (b) to set membership and service 
standards and enforce them, (c) to extend public library service to all 
counties and cities of the State, and (d) to administer a program of 
state grants for the operati9n of the cooperative systems and related 
objectives. In short, the State Library clearly was asked to assume the 
principal leadership role. This role plus substantial state funding were 
enthusiastically endorsed by over 2,000 interested citizens and professional 
librarians at the First Texas Governor's Conference on Libraries in 1966 
and subsequently by many actions of public officials and the literary com- 
munity. Although the State Library had for sixty years been charged by 
law with encouraging all libraries to improve service and had done so in 
many ways, the new law was intended to intensify this effort far beyond that 
of the past. When fully funded in fiscal year 1975 and subsequently, the 
level of state participation in public library development was raised to an 
important degree. 

The federal government previously had adopted programs to spur 
public library development, and funding from this source played an important 
role in preparing the way for cooperative action in many states. When ade- 
quate funding was delayed in Texas, federal funds were used to make the first 
substantial effort* to develop cooperative systems. 
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The Role of Other States In Library Systems 



In its own planning Texas has profited from the experience of 
some other states in determining its own course of action. Unquestion- 
ably the qtiality of library service has advanced most notably in states 
that encouraged cooperative endeavors among libraries and suppctted them 
financially. Two with a good record of experience are New York and Illi- 
nois. In these and other states it may be noted that the participation 
of the state government has not reduced local financial support of 
libraries or reduced the feeling of local responsibility. This circum* 
stance has provided added conviction that state participation and funding 
in library systems improves service in ways that libraries alone cannot 
achieve and in ways that are a justifiable and desirable extension of state 
interest. 

In other words, state involvement may be characterized as supple- 
mentary to local efforts in activities not inherent in local administration^ 
Even without examining closely the nature of these activities, the pre- 
sumption emerges that a logical state role has evolved. However, examina- 
tion of such presumption appears desirable, as follows: 

Rationale of State Participation In Terms of 
Library Needs and Activities 

Probably the strongest argument for the need of cooperation among 
libraries together with state support therefor is the impossibility of each 
library having all of the books and other media of coxmnunication necessary 
to meet the requests of their patrons. Furthermore, although the range of 
bibliographic requests tends to be narrow when populations served are 
smaller, the patron of the smallest library in the State may request a 
volume so rare that it may exist only in one of the largest libraries. 
But the patrons of the largest libraries also are limited in their requests, 
for no library, however large, has every item called for. Some libraries, 
at great expense, improve their collections substantially in order to 
reduce the number of requests unfilled. But economic lim,itations and 
problems in acquisitions, together with the infrequency of requests for 
many items make this unjustifiable beyond a certain point. A collection 
of 1,000,000 volumes in a county of 2,000 population, for example, could 
fill most of its requests, but the costs per person would be enormous and 
unacceptable. Furthermore, most of the books would remain tinused. 

Clearly, an exchange program places most books at the disposition 
of every patron, even those in remote rural areas. Therefore, with a well 
organized interlibrary loan program no library feels constrained to main- 
tain a collection beyond a certain level of request fills. While that 
"certain level" might be hard to identify with precision, obviously it is 
at a point below that necessary for a library acting in isolation. Inter* 
library loan matched with carefully sized and selected local collections 
offers the best bibliographic service at the lowest unit cost to society. 
But even if the unit cost were somewhat higher, the enormous value of 
placing greatly expanded bibliographic resources in the hands of every 
citizen, wherever located, would be attractive to the public. 
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Hov the State Assists in Achieving Bibliographic Balance 



Experience has shown that interlocal cooperation has developed 
frequently among two or a few irnits, whether they be libraries or other 
public activities, but has not extended to' large numbers of independent 
organizations unless supported by a central authority or coordinator. It 
has been found impractical for the leaders of one or several local entities 
to dedicate the time and expense for extensive organizational effort in- 
volving their peers in projects of generally equal concern. Since this 
function has traditionally been assumed at a higher or more comprehensive 
level of activity^ the interested organizations commonly request their 
intervention. The more complex the endeavor and the greater the financial 
requirements, the uiore this is true. Extensive interlibrary loan programs 
are in the category of large and complex activities. Although collections 
are the responsibility of individual libraries, interlibrary loan is 
clearly a cooperative endeavor. 

The State's first interest in interlibrary loan derives from its 
standing interest in equalizing among its citizens the social, cultural, 
and economic benefit of governmental action. A second interest stems from 
its long-standing policy of encouraging local library development through 
state cooperation and aid. In a very practical way, and because of cir- 
cumstances peculiar to library service, these objectives cannot be met by 
unassisted library cooperation. It has not happened in other states and 
it would be unrealistic to expect otherwise in Texas. 

It is not enough to say that benefits received by local citizens 
from interlibrary loans should be paid by them locally. Being a statewide 
activity it is more logical that local citijsens receive part of - 
through funds paid by them to the State. While it is true that obtaining"^-, ; 
library materials through interlibrairy loan saves the local library the 
expense of purchasing as many books as otherwise it would need, in fact, 
the cooperative endeavor also brings an increase in local patronage which 
the library must meet in terms of staff, hours of access, and other features 
of local service paid from local funds. 

In short, the special needs of libraries as illustrated by the 
service of interlibrary loan, benefit from and require intergovernmental 
cooperation between the state and local levels. Ultimately a greater 
exchange across state boundaries may be expected. Like every service, 
it will stand or fall on its own merits. In this case the merits seem so 
outstanding that library service to all citizens may be expected to reach 
levels previously thought impossible. But it will not do so without state 
funds and coordinative support. 

State Participation in Other Cooperative Sen/ /^.es. 

The above comments on interlibrary loan are illustrative, and such 
an extended account with respect to other library services is considered 
uniiecessary. Nevertheless, a listing of certain services which already 
have been found of great impc^iance in cooperative library systems in Texas 
and elsewhere might be useful at this point. 
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Sharing of professional expertise is widely practiced in systems, 
including cooperative purchasing, centralized processing staff recruitment, 
public information, report preparation, and printing. Some of these 
activities also bring economic advantages. The initiation of such activi- 
ties usually springs from leadership in system activities which is shared 
by the State. 

Professional development is a significant activity which requires 
inter library participation to achieve significant levels. Results are 
real even if not susceptible to exact measurement. Workshops, distribu- 
tion of professional information, and educational opportunities of various 
kinds are involved. Central coordination and staffing assistance at the 
state level is logical. It is an activity which the State Library has 
carried on for quite a few years and is generally applauded by libraries 
as helpful and natural. 

Technical assistance to individual libraries is also an activity 
which has been carried on by the State Library for some years. The crea- 
tion of district systems has modified its role, and a large part of this 
activity has been decentralized to the systems. The State Library's role 
in this activity can be expected to remain relatively small, especially 
if the district systems are made large enough to justify strong staff 
personnel in this respect. However, technical assistance to systems 
staff, and coordination and evaluation of system work done in this area 
for individual libraries, will be called for from the State Library. 

A major responsibility of the State Library will continue to be 
intersystem activities. The boundaries of systems, as already pointed out 
in the Phase II Report, are not intended to isolate the libraries or inhibit 
needful communication and cooperation between systems. Nevertheless, this 
tendency inevitably develops and efforts by the State Library to encourage 
intersystem cooperation is essential as a statewide concern. 

Administration of State'Grants 
Planning, and Program Guidelines 

The creation of district library systems implies acceptance by the 
member libraries of the obligation to achieve the goals of the state legis- 
lation that they sponsored. Base'' on this understanding the State appro- 
priates funds related to statewide interests in library services, and it 
looks to the State Library to see that value is received. In broad terms 
all parties arrive at basic agreement of mutual interests and the role of 
each in furthering them. In details, of course, differences inevitably 
arise from time to time regarding obligations, participatory roles, and 
distribution of program benefits. The administrative process, in this 
case acting through a cooperative structure of peers, must patiently and 
continually seek and find viable conclusions. 

The administration of state grants is always a sensitive area of 
concern to all parties. It involves the whole area of program guidelines, 
plans of service, and adequacy of program performance. The libraries 
themselves, through district library systems, seek the most propitious way 
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to achieve sound program planning and execution at the level where the 
library patron is served. The State must be satisfied that the systems ha^E 
developed adequate plans, and are carrying them out effectively, in order 
to Justify state financial support to system's operations. It adopts pro- 
gram guidelines for this purpose. In so doing, however, not only is the 
State Library, which is given this duty, acting in the interest of the 
State, but also in that of the individual library members who profit from 
a review of the adequacy of the work of their system headquarters. Also, 
the State carries a responsibility to insure a reasonable uniformity in pro- 
gram quality among the several district systems and the sharing of program 
experience among all involved. 

Since this process of interaction is inevitable tinder a cooperative 
system involving state funding, the participants may benefit by accommodating 
themselves to the arrangements and helping it work to the advantage of the 
program's objectives. The better the quality of input into the planning 
process, the more smoothly and effectively the cooperative structure will 
function. The State should not be forced into substituting for the libraries 
through default in their own planning responsibilities, for this would alter 
the intended desirable relationships. 

It would be unrealistic to think that an involved process of the 
kind described could be carried out voluntarily by a number of systems 
lacking a coordinative mechanism. Under such circumstances, despite good 
intentions, costs would tend to Increase and effectiveness eutftr to the 
point of program reduction or elimination. If, therefore, library service 
in Texas is to reach the higher level now possible and proposed, the State 
has an essential cooperative role to play in developing program guidelines, 
in planning specific services, and in funding joint activities not feasible 
through local appropriations. 

Broadening Membership In 
District Library Systems 

The greater the diversity of membership, the more com-^lex will be 
the programs and operations of library systems. The proposed legislation 
provides that any library in the State, under membership requirements ini- 
tiated by the libraries themselves, may become members. It is perhaps the 
most important single element of the proposal in t?rms of the bright poten- 
tial it offers for future library service. 

The proposed growth in number and types of libraries joined in 
cooperative endeavors is significant in terms of the role of the State. A 
central coordinative agency is deemed essential to facilitate the arrange- 
ments for this important extension of the cooperative endeavor. The State 
is the only organization that can effectively perform this role. Its 
participation would be justified on this basis alone if this study's views 
of its importance are shared. 

Administration of Membership Requirements 

Requirements for membership in library systems have several pur- 
poses. One is to insure .that each member exerts a reasonable level of 
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local effort to provide library service according to agreed standards. 
Otherwise it could place disporportionate demands upon the system's 
services, to the disadvantage of other members. The adoption of minimum 
membership requirements eliminates at least the extreme conditions, as well 
as identifying for the libraries concerned a reasonable betterment objective 
for local adoption. Another purpose of membership is to indicate the value 
of the privilege and emphasize the responsibilities for cooperation with 
other members. 

The best vehicle for enforcement of such requirements is in a 
central agency. Although a district system headquarters may assist with 
respect to libraries in its area, essentially it is a statewide function. 
It falls logically among the duties to be assigned the State Library. 
However, the requirements themselves should be developed by the libraries 
themselves and proposed to the State Library. Upon agreement of the State 
Library they should be adopted as rules. 

Statistical Reporting and Program Evaluation 

Professional librarians have generally cooperated in state and 
national efforts for recording in statistical terms the status of library 
development, despite the fact that the information has usually had limited 
value for most of them in terms of management of their own library. However, 
a parochial viewpoint occasionally is encountered, even in Texas, which 
makes this task more difficult. 

The responsibility for collecting and publishing certain statewide 
library data has long been that of the State Library. The existence of 
cooperative library systems has heightened the importance and usefulness 
of the information. The proposed legislation would give it further impetus. 
If organized and carried out well, ,the libraries of the State could receive 
information not only useful in understanding the results of their coopera- 
tive efforts, but comparative information of significant value for internal 
management . 

The recording and reporting of all manner of operational data are 
functions of each library. The task of collecting, analyzing, and publishing 
the statistical information for comparative puiposes and total effect falls 
logically to the State Library, It is an area of activity greatly neglected 
in the past, although not through the choice of the State Library, and 
nothing short of a thorough and comprehensive plan should be adopted. 
Cooperative library systems are both a reason and a means for improving 
comparative library data in Texas, and. the State's role is critical. 

With respect to program evaluation the position of the State Library 

is unique. Such evaluation naturally falls to the Library in terms of state 

interest in the cooperative program. Also availability of comparative data 

between systems and libraries'^ is cL arly necessary if this is to be done. 
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The overriding justification for participation of the State 
Library in a cooperative system of library development is precisely the 
cooperative aspect. This is clearly stated in the legislative declaration 
of the proposed law. Lacking the uisual bureaucratic machinery for program 
execution, a central coordinativc agency is needed to work with and work 
for a group of voluntary, independent library organizations. It is a 
leadership, not a command, position. And without it the endeavor would 
surely falter, if ncL fail. 
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VII. THE POTENTIAL OF COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 
FOR TYPES OF LIBRARIES 



One of the salient questions listed on page 1-2 In the Phase II 
Report asks "Should cooperative systems be open to all libraries?" This 
consultant would answer that question affirmatively. The original Library 
Systems Act was limited to public libraries since the philosophy behind 
It was to provide adequate Informational and recreational resources avail- 
able to all Texas citizens. Such a philosophy has traditionally been 
associated with public libraries as "the people's university." Under 
the additional funding provided In FY 1975 and FY 1976 public libraries 
in the various systems are well on their way toward achievement of that 
goal. A judicious mixture of local, state, and federal funds under the 
encouragement of the various titles of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act, has seen new public libraries established and older ones 
strengthened to a significant degree. However, It Is good to remember 
that no library, of whatever type, exists In Isolation. 

One of the points which clearly emerged In llbrarlanshlp In the 
late fifties and early sixties was that students refused to regard 
boundaries, whether geographic, economic, political, or by type of 
library as barriers to their search for knowledge. They believed all 
libraries should be available to them. The net result was that school 
children In the post-Sputnik eta and the Increasing numbers of college 
students tended to seek solution to their library problems wherever 
they could find them. This occurred principally In the public llb-arles 
along the East Coast where students often literally occupied every avail- 
able seat, but It also occurred In Texas, especially In urban areas like 
Houston where school libraries were often nonexistent and where college 
library resources were often totally Inadequate to meet the needs of 
students and faculty members alike. 

The emergence of Title ll of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, with Its 'provision for grants for school library 
resources, for the first time enabled schojl systems to develop minimal 
library resources and provide for some form of library service. Most 
school districts In Texas now have school libraries In every school and 
the achievements of the past decade have been Impressive Indeed. 

At the same time higher education in Texas received Increased 
support from the state legislature to expand collections In a number of 
Institutions, and the federal Higher Education Act of 1965, Title II -A, 
provided supplementary funds. As a result there emerged several univer- 
sities In the system of state-supported higher education with resources 
which not only supported the teaching and research activities of their 
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students and faculty but also could be used by business and industry, 
advanced students in secondary schools, and' the general citizens who 
could not find the information they needed for their own projenti* In 
view of these recent collection-building efforts and the ongoing efforts 
of the Coordinating Board, Texas College and University Systeia to bring 
academic libraries up to standard, system funds should be providta for 
collection building only where such efforts would result in additional 
resources to strengthen the entire system programs in specialized disci- 
plines* System funds should go primarily for communication networks, 
staff personnel, and development. 

The library picture in Texas today, despite weaknesses in some 
areas, is a far different one from what it was a decade ago. I-f school, 
public, and academic libraries do not yet meet the standards of the older 
and more prestigious states like Illinois, Michigan, and California, they 
are at least quite respectable. Moreover, in their attemps to serve the 
needs of their users more adequately, Texas librarians in all types of 
libraries developed informal networks as well as formal networks, which 
had an advantage not always known in other states: they actually worked. 
Out of this milieu came such cooperative enterprises as the Inter- 
University Council of the Dallas-Fort Worth Area, the Regional Informa- 
tion and Communication Exchange, the Council of Research and Academic Lib- 
raries of San Antonio, the TALON Regional Medical Library Program, the 
Texas Information Network, and the Texas State Library Communication Net- 
work. That each had flaws all participants admitted. That each also 
served Texas citizens well, given the constraints of their operations, 
also should be admitted. 

The explosion of knowledge, often talked about to the point of 
tedium during the sixties, was accelerated after Sputnik by the nation's 
efforts to expand its own space efforts and to increase its pool of 
technically educated personnel. The advent of the computer was helpful 
to activities other than business including libraries, even if it didn't 
quite achieve all that might have been hoped in information retrieval 
and bibliographical control of information. 

Texas, its municipalities, and the other states and nation as 
a whole must now address seriously the form in which the maximum amount 
of information can be made available to the largest nunihef of their 
citizens at a reasonable cost. By this time there is surely enough evi- 
dence to indicate that cooperative enterprises not only can help in the 
solution of such problems but they are undoubtedly the only means by 
which some services can be provided at all within limited fiscal resources. 

What are some of the current patterns of library service in Texas 
which might lead one to believe that other types of libraries are already 
sharing resources and services with public libraries and would find it 
advantageous to join an emerging comprehensive network on a voluntary 
basis? 
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First of all, for urban areas, there Is the undeniable utilisa- 
tion of all types of libraries by citizens without regard to their legal 
status, their source of support, their primary clientele, and, their 
designation, sometimes despite active dlscouragemerr. For example, 
college students at places like the University of Houston have tradition- 
ally sought solutions to their library needs on the basis of convenience. 
That means a branch of a public library, the library of the business or 
governmental unit In which they work, or personal collections. Community 
college students, on the other hand, have often resorted to the collections 
of the University of Houston and Rice University for their needs at night 
and on the weekends* The Houston Community College now provides a refer- 
ence librarian at Rice University during those periods In recognition 
of the heavy use their students make of the Rice collections and services. 
Meanwhile, secondary school students are making heavy use of the library 
of Lamar State University Library and will undoubtedly make more use of 
It once the new library building Is in operatlou. However, one should be 
careful In assessing this development. A student may use another library 
not only because of convenience (e.g. closer to home, longer hours of 
opening, etc.) but also because of resources which may be stronger In a 
specialized field In which he or she Is wroklng. The public-spirited 
nature of some of these Institutions in opening their libraries to the 
non-campus user In the face of heaVy use by their own constituents Is 
commendable but It does raise the question whether or not some recogni- 
tion of the fact that their service load has Increased should not call 
for additional compensation lest their library operations deteriorate 
or break down from an overload. Being a part of a library system could 
provide a rational basis on which such services could be recognized and 
contracted for. 

Over the past decade the Texas State Library has assisted in 
network experimentation to solve some of these problems by grants from 
Title III funds of LSCA, by contracts through the Texas Information 
Exchange, but most of all through the production of the Texas Numeric 
Register, TNR, through its simple but effective location of materials 
in most of the major libraries in the state, has enabled the lending to 
be spread around among a variety of academic and public libraries rather - 
than concentrating on any one large library for Interllbrary loans, a 
situation which earlier had been a major problem for a few large libraries. 
Thus a pattern for working together already exists, both formally and in- 
formally, but probably now needs additional attention with regard to 
structure and organization. 

One of the factors which should be recognized, as consideration is 
directed to the possible expansion of the Library Systems Act to include 
other types of libraries, is the state's responsibility to provide for 
its citizens reasonable access to information in institutions that it 
already supports. Substantial funds have been appropriated for all 
types o£ libraries during the past decade. In most cases the use to 
which these resources have been put testifies to the wisdom cf the legis- 
lature in making such resources available. In a real sense such resources 
should be rijgardcd ^s public resources and should be used for the maximum 
benefit of all cit;.zftiS, although one may grant that their primary focus 
is 01 the specific constituency for vAilch the collections were built. 



There Is evidence that many school and academic librarians do Indeed 
view their collections In this light and avalt further developments 
to work out the policies by which access can be provided In an orderly 
and timely basis to non-campus users. 

The problem has much to do with population and geographic dis- 
tance. In urban areas Individuals who use libraries are local taxpayers, 
whether one Is talking about school libraries, public libraries, college 
libraries, or other governmental libraries. The majority of students In 
a publicly supported university In an urban area, for example, come from 
the same geographic area In which the Institution Is located. They 
rightly view themselves also as patrons of the public library. Moreover, 
It Is In urban areas that major new attemps to serve the unserved, e.g. 
especially the black and Mexican-American population, have taken place 
In schools, colleges, and public libraries. All are seeking ways to 
serve such ethnic groups more effectively. Yet there Is not evidence 
that such libraries, all working on essentially the same problem, have 
Investigated how they might provide needed library resources and services 
jointly Instead of separately. These two situations suggest Important 
areas where expansion of the Library Systems Act to Include all types 
of libraries could facilitate the sharing of expertise as well as re- 
sources for the benefit of all Institutions and probably at less cost 
to the taxpayer. 

Another good example of Informational needs which calls for 
cooperative efforts Is the provision of computer-based literature searches. 
Some Institutions already provide such services either In their computer 
centers or their libraries. The National Library of Medicine *s MEDLINE 
Is only one example of many which could be cited. Access to such .v'jrvices 
will become Increasingly common In the next decade and the whole o^a 
of what social Institution will handle such access Is a debatable <?afjr;U.on« 
However, many public and academic libraries are exploring wayff tj utlll;:;;; 
such data bases and a library system might very well be the hc'^^*, vay to 
approach the problem* 

What should be kept In mind for such cooperative endeavotis is 
that they do cost money, that provision for reimbursement for tiiosn tn 
stltutlons carrying the heaviest load Is essential, and that all Hbv rles 
should be working toward a viable network to serve all cltlasens y\ 't)i maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Although no one knows what the direction of u^e 
emerging National Program for Libraries and Information Services will 
take. It Is fairly clear that state, regional, and national networks will 
play an Important role. The expansion of computer-baseU networks based 
on the Ohio College Library Cent.ec, Juch as AMI60S, Is testimony to that 
fact. Interestingly enough, both public and academic libraries In Texas 
are members ' if AMI60S. 

The expansion o£ a specific library's service In order to become 
a resource and jnformatlon centear for the larger community may clearly 
require addllioniil sur>oort 1' some Instances. Other services might be 
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provided without such direct support in recognition of the institution's 
public obligation to the citizens as a whole. Examples of services 
which should be reimbursed would certainly include the communications* 
systems, whether telephonic, telegraphic, computer, or plain old station 
wagon. Others would doubtless include the production of bibliographic 
tools serving the larger community of librarianship rather than just the 
individual library. 

Much of what has been said above deals with larger population 
centers and not with those areas of the state which are small anri where 
even traditional library service is apt to be prohibitively expensive. 
Such areas are not immune to the emergence of systems; they prcbubly 
should be viewed as equally in need of the consistent planning and ser* 
vices which only a library system can provide. There are some Texas 
counties which have neither school libraries, academic libraries ^ or 
public libraries and whose small population, acting alone, will probably 
never provide sufficient funds to make them feasible economically. Joint 
efforts with adjoining jurisdictions, perhaps involving delivery services 
from the nearest library, must be made in order to see that these citizens 
who are separated by geography from larger concentrations of resources 
and services are not neglected. Under a system utilizing all libraries 
as a part of one network this should be possible. In planning for aieiAV 
of sparse population attention should be given to delivery a^-.rvrtct'b oth*:r 
than the traditional branch library. Bookmobiles are "old hat'' new Vuc 
they are still being used effectively in the North Carolina mountaJ/*;; 
and other areas of Appalachia to bring information to sparsely inhabited 
counties. Whether such units operate from one type of library or another 
inak<:;s less difference than that they do operate with a commitment co serve 
the needs of these citizens. 

The largest cost to any library or other labor- lii tour; ive operation 
is personnel. If library systems are to operate effeir cively, they must 
have well qualified librarians with a commitment to maklrg the system work. 
Systems normally require more sophisticated training than that required 
for the traditional library. In addition there is a need for training 
individual library staffs in methods which will ensure successful perfor- 
mance of new responsibilities. Workshops, seminars, and institutes held 
in various locations can sensitize staff members to needs of each library's 
users. System-wide efforts for continuing educatit^n of professional 
personnel could result in better programs than any one library, even the 
largest, can afford by itself. Shared-personnel opportunities for the 
system should not be overlooked. The cheapef^t way to achieve adequate 
reference service for example, may be a systemwide reference facility to 
which immediate access can le had by any citizen approac'aing his or her 
local library and asking for assistance. The means of communicating with 
the headquarters' reference staff exists. What is lacking is the coor- 
dination .to assure its ef fei:tiveness. Such an approach to library systems 
emphasizes service and t:he intensive mining of all available resources. 
When the advantages of such a system arb indicated to the citizens of 
Texas we beliftvu they will support a systems expansion enabling all types 
of libraries to join in a new and better type of service for all. 
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VIII. A WORKABLE, PRACTICAL, FUNDABLE, ACCEPTABLE SYSTEM 



The study of the Texas State Library System, after analysis of 
its governance and operations under the 1969 Act followed by a look at 
alternative structures that might better serve In the future, has proceeded 
to the point of considering amendatory legislation. In addition to re- 
viewing the appropriateness of each paragraph of the proposed legislation, 
a simultaneous look from the vantr'oie point of a broader perspective is 
deemed worthwhile. Specifically, it appears reasonable for the library 
groups involved in this study and the State Library to pose the question 
whether the newly designed organization will do what is wanted. Will the 
proposed new governance accomplish the objectives which have been broadly 
identified in the course of this study? In short, using the words of the 
State Library in initiating this study, will it be "workable, practical, 
fundable, and acceptable?" 

Workability of a Loose Confederation 

It is true that an important distinction is evident with regard 
to a plan of institutional cooperation such as this, namely that the 
hierarchical pattern usually adopted by mankind as the organizational means 
for achieving common objectives is largely missing. In social organization 
it is customary to provide for a descending order of power, such as from 
national to state to local government • Within each unit of government, 
and indeed within each division thereof, a similar structure of authority 
extends downward from a director to the ultimate worker. This pyramidal 
structure is the one most familiar to people in their formal organizational 
relationships, both in government and private endeavors. Frequently termed 
a bureaucracy, it has been subject, especially in recent decades, to ex- 
haustive analysis by administrators, political scientists, and sociologists. 

Voluntary cooperation goes on within a bureaucracy. Description of 
the organizational process often begins with an example of a primitive man 
first helping another to more a rock, with one of them assuming a superior 
hierarchical or leadership position by indicating the moment and direction 
for pushing. But in a bureaucracy a stronger coercive potential is present, 
of which all participants are aware: cooperation brings individual rewards 
and noncooperation brings sanctions. These bureaucratic forces are con- 
stantly at work, permeating the life of the organization and shaping the 
daily behavior of all persons involved. 

Organizational Relationships in Cooperative Systems 

The proposed library system differs in degree, in a substantial 
degree it may be said, from the normal bureaucratic structure mankind 
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has employed for endeavors of this kind* Cooperation is highly voluntary, 
with the element of coercion minimized. Withdrawal from participation is 
discretional, leaving the withdrawing library in much the same position as 
it was before joining the endeavor. It is reasonable, therefore, to ask 
whether this unusual scheme of, relationships can succeed, to which question 
the following discussion is addressed. 

A cooperative system is a means to preserve the existing powers 
and participatory discretion of all library elements, and to extend the 
effectiveness of their services even though receiving substantial state 
funding and coordinative staff assistance. Cooperation to the same ends 
would be possible without such state assistance, but the financial motiva- 
tion for libraries would be missing. Furthermore, in such case a central 
coordinative mechanism would have to be created apart from the State, a 
circumstance full of potential conflict with traditional intergovernmental 
patterns. 

Therefore, the current endeavor seeks to involve the State, through 
its State Library, while preserving the organi2sational status quo to the 
maximum possible. Participation of the State Library brings both financial 
and coordinative assistance, and a central voice for interstate and national 
library concerns. The State Library has, to date, indicated its willingness 
to assume the desired role, in the belief that it is viable and progressive 
in terms of library development, not contrary to interest in keeping govern- 
ment and library activities close to the people, nor prejudicial to the 
traditional authority and independence of the member libraries and their 
sponsoring authorities, public or private. 

With respect to precedent, many examples of voluntary cooperation 
may be seen in government, business, and the two together. However, each 
example must be examined in order to compare the similarities in detail. 
Most examples are limited in scope and especially in numbers of participants. 
For example, of over one thousand interlocal contracts identified between 
local governments in Texas, very few involved more than two parties, usually 
a city and a county, Despite the potential for good, the formidable 
obstacles encountered in bringing large numbers of independent local 
authorities into agreement on program needs and cooperative methods have 
effectively prevented large-scale efforts. For this reason the Texas 
library community, through the Texas Library Association, sought and 
obtained special enabling legislation in establishing library systems 
in the State. That the State Library was willing to assume a coordinative 
role greatly helped, indeed was a key factor, but this does not diminish 
the merit of those whose efforts were particularly outstanding in creating 
the Texas State Library System. 



David W. Tees and Jay G. Stanford. Handbook for Interlocal Contracting in 
Texas . Institute of Urban Studies, University of Texas at Arlington, 
November 1972. 
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E. xmples of international cooperative endeavors # At the internationa 
level both general and specialized organizations have been created by in- 
dependent nations. They join voluntarily in cooperative programs to improve, 
for example, health (disease knows no borders, it is often said) and agri- 
culture, both specialized concerns, as well as to accomplish broader con- 
cerns through such bodies as the U.N. General Assembly. In these cases, 
lacking other organizational means, the cooperative structures were created 
by the voluntary participants. (No superior earthly authority existed on 
which to call for coordination.) In this case, too, participation is volun- 
tary, and many cases of refusal to join, or of withdrawal, or of limited 
participation have been noted. 

Regional planning commission as a Texas example . In Texas a re- 
gional planning commission represents an instance of local governments and 
private organizations voluntarily forming and participating in a coopera- 
tive system within a geographical area prescribed by the State. In Texas 
these commissions are provided with generally noncoercive financial and 
coordinative support from a Division of Planning Coordination in the Governor 
Office, and a similar pattern exists in the other states. An interesting 
aspect of voluntary cooperative efforts of the type represented by the plan- 
ning commissions Is their newness in the American society. Again, an en- 
abling act undergirds the endeavor. 

Significance of the new emphasis on cooperative structures. One 
cannot dismiss the rise of these new cooperative structures, of which 
library systems also are clearly outstanding examples in other states as 
well as Texas, by simple pointing to the democratic nature of American 
institutions over the centuries or the propensity to cooperation engendered 
in a lingering frontier society. The fact is that library cooperatives of 
the type envisioned in Texas, and other similar examples of voluntary 
cooperative structures, represent a new advance in the science of adminis- 
tration and the art of self ^-government in this country. They are still 
experimental, although each year brings new evidence of their usefulness 
to the people and the likelihood of an indefinite period of service. In 
a sense they are a compliment to mankind's skill in social organization. 

One must conclude, therefore, that libraries, in seeking coopera- 
tive systems which will presein^e their existing powers and those of the 
governing bodies that established them, are actually assuming leadership 
in an interesting and potentially important development in self -governance. 
Furthermore, their endeavors are precisely in the direction most applauded 
by a democratic people who prefer to retain as much power in their own hands 
as possible. 

Organizational and operational changes under cooperative schemes . It 
does not follow that there are no risks in pioneering new methods. For this 
reason it is desirable to make careful plans for organizing the endeavor and 
equally careful plans for the operation :^ [ methods . It is common in charters 
of governance to stress structural relationships and functions, leaving 
procedures to subsequent administrative discretion. This may stem partly 
from inability to plan needed procedures with accuracy, but is commonly 
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explained as necessary to achieve flexibility under changed conditions. 
Whether such explanation represents in part an excuse for non-inclusion, 
or a justifiable reason, it appears generally true that procedures tend 
to remain, in most organizations, less well developed and documented than 
for organizational structure. This is partially offset by the power and 
directness present and employed in bureaucratic structures, by means of 
which a system of rewards and sanctions brings divergent participants into 
line regardless of inadequacies in procedures^ 

It must be kept in mind, therefore, that some restraints and pres- 
sures of a bureaucratic structure are partly absent and others differently 
applied in a cooperative system of peers. What then can substitute for the 
normal influences of grvernance in order to mobilize diverse and independent 
organizations for the selection and achievement of goals? The answer to 
this question lies, it is submitted, partly in the way the governing struc- . 
ture is designed, partly in the special attention and care given to the 
development of procedures, and partly in the understanding and conformity 
with both among the parties involved. Both organization and procedures 
need to be designed with a consciousness that the customs of a traditional 
bureaucracy do not fit the new cooperative scheme. A deliberate modifica- 
tion of the usual pattern of thought in organizations also is needed on 
the part of participants. This may be fostered both by the structure and 
procedures of governance themselves, but awareness may also be created 
through discussion, example, and repeated reference. These points are 
developed further hereafter. 

Organizational Structure 

The proposed model legislation addresses itself in several ways 
to the structural needs of a cooperative of independent libraries rather 
than to the typical hierarchical approach. Nevertheless, the same or even 
greater results in productivity and cost-effectiveness are intended. 

Function of the State Library . The State ^Library has four major 
roles under the proposed legislation: (a) to represent the State of Texas 
in carrying out the provisions of the legislation, (b) to serve as the 
agent of the member libraries in formulating policies and procedures con- 
sonant with the legislation and adopted as rules by the Commission, (c) to 
perform such duties of policy execution and program coordination as re- 
quired by the legislation and the rules, and (d) to participate in carrying 
out specific services such as interlibrary loan and professional development. 

The State Library, therefore, has a complex role of representing 
the Governor and Legislature, collaborating with the libraries in policy 
formulation, enforcing the coll«rctive wishes of the libraries, and sharing 
in program execution. Potential conflicts are inherent among these roles, 
necessitating great care in chooaing the correct course of action in each 
decision* 

As long as the major objectives of the legislation are observed, 
the State Library should encourage the libraries to assume the major 
effort in policy development and program management, utilizing district 
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systems for these purposes. But it cannot escape being Involved in the 
volatile process of developing and enforcing adopted standards and 
obliging adherence to program guidelines , duties required of It by desire 
of the libraries themselves under both the 1969 Act and the proposed 
revision. One of the aspects of the obligation Is to help ensure that 
no system operation lags behind the others In the development of system 
services. 

The State Library also carries central responsibility for overall 
evaluation of system performance, preparation of reports, and maintenance 
of essential statistical data. 

Highly significant as a feature In all of Its duties Is the 
manner In which the State Library must function. It carries out, in part, 
a delegated role given by ^he librarians* It must be a participant, too, 
In the voluntary association of libraries. Intentionally It Is not given 
the degree of authority to command found In bureaucratic structures. Yet 
It Is provided authority to the degree that Its associates, the libraries, 
desire and that the State must require. The line Is not easy to draw, and 
tends to shift according to the business at hand. The proposed legislation 
Itself and the rules adopted thereunder guides the State Library In Its 
response to any given situation. Therefore personnel of the State Library 
must be sensitive to the varying relationships associated with each aspect 
of Its work. 

The role of district library systems . The current hierarchical 
pattern of a district library system under the 1969 Act would be modified 
under the proposed amendatory legislation. In fact, the strength of the 
proposed plan of governance In this regard rests on the power of local 
library authorities to organize systems responsible to them through their 
own representatives. Thci system director and staff are to be In continual 
contact with library directors throughout the district. The member lib- 
raries are given the primary responsibility for formulating program and 
determining priorities. Local authorities, not the State Library, appoint 
and remove a system dlrectora At both the state level and the district 
level, trained librarians are to provide advice and counsel. In fact, 
without their goodwill and approval the program cannot be carried out. 

Clearly, in a cooperative effort it is easier to disrupt program 
execution through deviant behavior than would be the case if all libraries 
were part of a hierarchical system. Such instances might occur, as have 
already been suggested in operations under the 1969 Act. But on the other 
hand, apart from the fact that application of a traditional strong hier- 
aichy to Texas library systems probably would be generally unacceptable, 
the strengths of locally generated enthusiasms and keen insight into local 
needs also would be partly sacrificed* Therefore, under a cooperative 
arrangement the means of responding to occasional disruptions prejudicial 
to mutual interests should be those selected and used, ^so far as possible, 
by a librarian's own peers. This should not be left only to a system 
headquarters or the State Library. 
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The Influence of peers > An important feature of the cooperative 
organization proposed is the emphasis given to the functioning of peers. 
Each library is given a voice. When a system headquarters or the State 
Library receives standards with which to require compliance it is because 
the libraries have so authorized or agreed. If program guidelines appli- 
cable to all systems are adopted by the Library and Historical Coinmission, 
it is because the libraries of the state collectively and by designated 
interest groups, have developed such guidelines and negotiated with the 
Commission for their adoption. 

In fact, library members, as peers, work at two levels under the 
proposed legislation: the district library system and the state library 
system. The State Library and the system member libraries (and the system 
headquarters in representation thereof) have the responsibility for develop- 
ing statewide standards, program guidelines, and intersystem policies and 
procedures, to be monitored on behalf of all libraries by the State Library* 
The programs of the district systems are planned in accordance with the 
adopted guidelines by the library members thereof, with the system head- 
quarters responsible for coordinating and executing them. 

It is evident, therefore, that under the proposed legislation the 
librarians and the lay representatives of such libraries are to be engaged 
in the governance of district and state library systems on a scale never 
before experienced. In so doing, the librarians of the State will assme 
new and powerful responsibilities for overall library development. They 
will do so under a novel arrangement of relationships, cooperative rather 
than hierarchical. This will require careful study and adjustment to the 
roles they should play; the better their orientation the more successful 
will be the cooperative efforts. More than ever before their concerns 
will extend beyond their own library; the progress of libraries throughout 
the State and the effectiveness of inter library programs will occupy more 
of their time and attention. This broadened concern is intended to be 
logical and natural. The ultimate objective is that all such cooperative 
effort have one major effect--the betteritient of each librarian's own 
library for service to local patrons. This ii3 a normal goal of a librarian, 
and cooperative systems represent another meann to help achieve it. It is 
probably the most important new method in recent history for improving 
library services. 

Procedures for Allocating Program Resources 

When one contemplates the histjry of conflict over the division 
of public funds among services of great interest to varying segments of 
society and the never-enJing search for smoothing the process, it is 
sobering when one attemps to affirm confidently that any particular organi- 
zational structure or procedure is better than aucther in achieving a fair 
and acceptable apportionment. In fact, in such process one c'oes not attempt 
to suppress differing opinions, since these can sharpen issues and indicate 
solutions, but rather to reduce the amotion involved and increase the 
rationality of approach. The various alternatives and their significance 
are aired and means are sought to reach workable compromises. 
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These means are procedures which enable each participant to join 
thoughtfully in ascertaining the service needs of the people, identifying 
clientele groups, selecting program service objectives broadly and in detail, 
and establishing service levels and work volumes. Upon completing such a 
process it is then feasible to assign detailed organizational responsibilities 
for program execution, choose methods to be utilized, and determine manpower 
and logistical requirements. 

The above process is recurrent as adopted programs are periodically 
reviewed and adjusted to changed situations such as new client needs, 
changed productivity rates, and funding variations. Such reviews require 
procedures for continual measurement and evaluation. Usually the measures 
are the oame as those employed in establishing service objectives. 

The Imp ortance of Particinatorv Procedures to Systems 

The above procedures with respect to program planning and manage- 
ment are not strange to libraries. Within their sponsoring organizations 
they are found, in varying degrees, in the annual budgeting process and 
other planning exercises. In short, they are procedures which have been 
developed gradually for the bureaucratic scheme of organization. But here 
the concern is with a cooperative organization of independent, voluntary 
institutions, and how such procedures bear thereon. 

It is submitted that even greater importance accrues to such 
procedures in this case. This is because the organizational fabric of a 
voluntary cooperative endeavor is more fragile than most bureaucratic 
institutions. More independent views are involved, which may not be 
slighted nor brusquely and arbitrarily rejected. Voluntary members may 
withdraw from a cooperative with which they may feel dissatisfied, either 
partially with regard to specific services, or entirely. Therefore, sound 
procedures, carried out with the full knowledge and participation of all 
members, assume more than usual importance Lu program development. As a 
product thereof, acceptable guidelines and doctrine for program content 
and development emerge and provide con;"i.nuity in programs. The concern 
then becomes one of staying alert for changed conditions calling for 
corresponding modification of programs. When this happens, the process 
of re-thinking the program and developing new guidelines again involves the 
entire membership. The process must be continual and responsive if the 
cooperative organization is to remain vital and strong. 

In fact, acceptable participatory means for allocation of bene- 
fits are especially desirable for cooperative enterprises, probably even 
critical to their survival. Tl-ie reason for this is that general under- 
standing and acquiescence to resource distribution is acquired by such pro- 
cedure. Even in those cases of doubt of nonconformity with majority views, 
the product of a rational method well executed usually leaves a large degree 
of muLcial program benefit by obtaining the continuing fidelity of partici- 
pants to the basic objectives of cooperation. 
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The Foundation of Resource Allocatior}; Ser^yjce Needs of Patrons 



There is one feature considered essential to the programming pro- 
cedure of a cooperative library system, naracly emphasis on the service needs 
of library patrons. Few library directors can maintain among their peers 
a position that would favor their particular libraries as organizational 
elements of a cooperative system against overriding needs of patrons who 
would be better served in a different manner. There must be a way among 
independent participants to develop in a convincing manner, supported by 
facts, a program that is patron-oriented. When this is done, the selection 
of means and the allocation of corresponding work volumes, service benefits, 
and resources among member libraries on a logical and understandable basis 
is feasible. Otherwise serious division of opinion, threatening to system 
success or even survival, can arise between libraries of differing orienta- 
tion. Small libraries might otherwise believe large libraries are favored, 
or vice versa. Rural libraries could be alienated from metropolitan ones. 
School libraries could complain of partiality to academic libraries, or 
public libraries. In short, all sorts of misunderstandings could arise. 
The procedures for resource allocation must suffice to prevent this, 
gaining in the process maximum goodwill and understanding among libraries 
of varying characteristics and clientele, and focusing attention on the 
needs of the patrons of the State, whether they be child or adult, student 
or scientist, handicapped or aged, according to their specific needs. If 
a cooperative system of all libraries should reach beyond current programs. 
With everyone benefitting from a logical system of resource apportionment, 
this important and critical effort of cooperation can succeed. 

The value of cooperative planning . The question may be logically 
asked whether program planning is likely to be more complex and . con- 
suming for a cooperative than for a bureaucracy. The answer appears to be 
yes. Due to the large number of members, each of whom must be kept informed, 
encouraged to participate in the collection of data and identification of 
service needs, and involved in program decisions, the communications pro- 
cess will be more lengthy and involved tihari that of most organizations with 
a pyramidal hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, the rewards for each member library in terms of its 
own institutional insights, knowledge of patron needs, and understanding of 
the cooperative program appear to justify the effort of program planning. 
Much of it should go on anyway. Outside stimulus through a cooperative 
system would be expected to provide motivation for more planning than 
otherwise would be done. One benefit received would be better local pro- 
gram understanding and financial support. Another would be improved in- 
ternal management, including greater awareness of local needs to be satisfied 
by local programs. Professional development of the personnel involved also 
would result. In fact, the program planning process of the system would be 
so pervasive as to reach every aspect of library service. 
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Conclusions Regarding Workability of the 
Proposed Legislation 



If cooperative library systems as proposed in the legislation 
herein are to be successful, they must be encouraged and nourished by 
society in general and by the direct participants in particular. The 
structure of the organization has been carefully designed to strike a 
balance between a number of important values, so that current strengths 
in the forms of government in Texas and important elements in present 
library organization may be combined with aspirations for new achievements 
and new methods in library service. If the desire for retention of these 
current strengths has bee: correctly interpreted, and the wishes of the 
library community for joint action toward new r.nd expanded goals under- 
stood, the proposed system of governance of cooperative library endeavors 
is workable. Indeed, the other alternatives mentioned in the Phase II 
Report appear less and less attractive as comparisons are made. 

This does not mean that there will be no problems. Understanding 
of relationships will not be achieved immediately, just as they have not 
yet under the 1969 Act. New patterns of cooperation between libraries 
will be required. Librarians must become accustomed to new roles and 
widened responsibilities. If the proposed legislation is adopted, new 
and important procedural rules and program guidelines will need to be 
developed at both the state and district system levels, requiring con- 
siderable study and compromise among library administrators in order to 
achieve maximum results. It is a process full of enormous promise for 
library development. With care, patience, and goodwill, the library 
community, through cooperation, can realize the great potential. 
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